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Notice.—Sytvanus Urpan requests bis Friends to observe that Reports, 
Correspondence, Books for Review, announcements of Births, Marriages, and 
Deaths, &c., received after the 20th instant, cannot be attended to until the 


following Month. 





EXHIBITION or HERALDIC axyp 
GENEALOGICAL MSS. 

Tue Council of the Society of Anti- 
quaries purpose having an exhibition of 
Heraldic and Genealogical MSS., at the 
Society’s Apartments, Somerset House, 
on Thursday the 22nd of May next. 
Many valuable documents have been pro- 
mised from muniment-rooms of the nobi- 
lity and gentry, and the Society would 
feel much indebted for the loan of 
original grants and confirmations of 
arms, pedigrees, &c., (both English and 
Foreign,) for the exhibition in question. 

All documents intended for exhibi- 
tion should be sent to Somerset House, 
to the care of the Secretary, C. Knight 
Watson, Esq., not later than May 17. 


ARCHZOLOGICAL INSTITUTE OF 
GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


Tue Annual Meeting for 1862 will be 
held at Worcester, under the presidency 
of the Right Hon. Lorp Lyrrerron, 
commencing Tuesday, July 22, and ter- 
minating Tuesday, July 29. 

The general proceedings will be ar- 
ranged under three sections,—HIsTory, 
EaRLy AND MEDIZVAL ANTIQUITIES, 
and ARCHITECTURE. In the section 
of History, the Honourable Lorp 
Nzaves, V.-P. S.A. Scot., has con- 
sented to preside; in that of ANTIQUI- 
qrgs, the chair will be taken by 
CHARLES Nrewron, Esq., M.A., Keeper 
of Greek and Roman Antiquities-at the 
British Museum. The proceedings of 
the section of ARCHITECTURE will be 
conducted by Srz StepHen R. Giynnez, 
Bart., F.S.A.; and the Rev. Prorgssor 
WIxIs will illustrate the history of 
Worcester Cathedral. 

Admission to the proceedings of the 
week, the Museum, &c., will be by 
tickets. Price for Gentlemen (not 
transferable), One Guinea ; Ladies’ 
Tickets (transferable), Half-a-Guinea. 

Excursions will be arranged, as far as 
practicable, on alternate days through- 
out the week, for the purpose of visit- 
ing, among other objects interesting to 
archeological visitors, the conventual 
churches of Great and Little Malvern; 
Evesham; Pershore; Tewkesbury ; the 
remains of early architecture at Deer- 
hurst ; the churches of Bredon, Kemer- 


ton, Overbury, &. Numerous objects 
well deserving of attention occur in 
localities comparatively difficult of ac- 
cess, and on that account will be omitted 
in the general excursions. Of these, 
and of the readiest means of approach 
by any small party of visitors, a di- 
rectory is in preparation. Among ves- 
tiges of the early period, which may be 
visited in the excursions, are the ex- 
tensive encampment known as the 
Herefordshire Beacon, with other camps 
on the Malvern Range; the standing 
stones and remains on Bredon Hill; 
Cruckbarrow, the striking tumulus near 
Worcester, sometimes regarded as se- 
pulchral, &. 

A Temporary Museum will be formed, 
by permission of the Dean and Chapter, 
in the College Hall, the ancient con- 
ventual refectory, near the Cathedral. 
The Mayor and Corporation ‘have placed 
the Guild-hall, with other aecommo- 
dations, at the disposal of the Society ; 
anda Local Committee for preliminary 
arrangements has been formed, the 
High Sheriff of the county, Str Epmunp 
H. Lecumenrz, Bart., having consented 
to officiate as chairman, and the follow- 
ing gentlemen resident at Worcester as 
Honorary Secretaries:—Mr. J. Severn 
Walker, Hon. Sec. of the Worcester 
Diocesan Architectural Society, and 
Hon. Local Sec. of the Institute, Mr. 
R. W. Binns, and Mr. Edwin Lees. 


THE LATE REV. JOHN WARD. 
Mr. Unsan,—May I request you to 
insert a notice of an erratum in the 
memoir of the Rev. John Ward in the 
March number of the GENTLEMAN’S 
MaGaztnz, which makes my maternal 
grandfather apparently the son of his 
elder brother, my paternal grandfather. 
The notice would be simply this,— 
“Page 372, remove the mark of the 
termination of the parenthesis which 
stands in line 6, after the word ‘ Foster ;’ 
and place it in line 3, after ‘1818.’ ” 
This restores the sense completely. 
Tam, &e., 
8. W. J. Mzernemman, M.D. 
8, Charles-street, Westbourne-terrace. 


Many Reports, Reviews, and Obitu- 
aries, which are in type, are unavoidably 
postponed. 
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HISTORICAL REVIEW. 





CORNISH CHURCHES. 
II. ST. MADRON—ST. PAUL—SANCREED—ST. JUST. 


Amone the many traditions of Cornwall none are more 
popular than those which tell of the marvellous strength of the 
ancient inhabitants of the county. The peculiar forms and 
pc-itions of huge rocks, and the numerous rude and Cyclopean 
structures, are generally considered good evidence of the exist- 
ence of a giant race. In like manner are marvellous tales told 
of the selection of sites for churches and of their erection. For 
instance, it is said that when a church was finished, its patron 
saint stood on the tower, and taking the builder’s hammer, 
swung it around his head and let it take what direction it 
might. Wherever it fell, there was the next church to be 
erected. 

The hammer thrown for St. Madron fell on a pleasant place. 
The church stands on the brow of an eminence which slopes 
gradually down for about two miles to the shores of Mount’s 
Bay. The famed St. Michael’s Mount itself is seen distinctly, 
and beyond it the long cloud-like coast which terminates with 
the Lizard Point. 

It is recorded that in the time of Richard I., Henry de 
Pomeraye (or Pomeroi—the word is spelt in a variety of ways) 
built or endowed the church of St. Madron, and gave it to the 
Knights Hospitallers of St. John of Jerusalem, for the health 
and salvation of his own soul, that of his lord the King, and 
the souls of his father, mother, brother, sisters, progenitors, 
and successors. Among the entries relating to the English 
houses of the Hospitallers in Dugdale’s Monasticon is the fol- 
lowing :—“ Trebigh Preceptoria. Henricus de Pomeria dedit 
Hospitalariis Ecclesiam S. Maderi, cum pertinentiis, in com. 
Cornubiz, pertinentem eidem preceptorie.” The Knights 

Gent. Mac. Vor, CCXII. 38 
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Hospitallers are said to have had a provincial establishment at 
Landithy, an“estate immediately adjoining the church. This 
church is called “ Ecclesia de Sancti Madderni” in the Taxation 
of Pope Nicholas, a.p. 1291. 

Of the church which Henry de Pomeroi built or endowed 
nothing remains excepting the font, which is Norman. The 
lead with which it is lined is brought over the upper edge and 


Font, St. Madron. 


nearly half-way down the side. The forms of square panels 
may be seen on one side,—doubtless the other sides were 
similar; but the font appears to have received violent injury ; 
portions have been plastered up, and it is also thickly coated 
with lime. The block of granite on which it stands is ex- 
tremely rude. The dimensions of the font are as follow: — 
Height, 3 ft. 5in.; height of shafts, 11 in.; length of each 
side, 2 ft. 6 in. 

The present church consists of a nave and chancel, with north 
and south aisles, and a tower at the west end of the nave. The 
two lower stages of the tower and the east end of the chancel 
(the ancient sanctuary) are much older than any other portions 
of the building, and form parts of the church which was rebuilt 
on the site of Pomeroi’s church in the beginning of the four- 
teenth century. The south aisle was, perhaps, built early in 
the fifteenth century, along the nave only, and extended along 
the chancel at a subsequent period. The north aisle is later. 
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In the south wall of the sanctuary are a sedile and piscina 
under a single hoodmould. There were probably three sedilia ; 
for, though only one remains, the springing of a second arch 
may still be seen, extending westward to the end of the wall, 
which has been cut away to make room for the late arcades. 


Sedile and Piscina, St. Madron. 


The height of the sedile is 4 ft. 7 in.; the breadth 3 ft. The 
registers of the see state that Bishop Grandisson consecrated 
the high-altar on the 13th of July, 1336. Apart from this 
direct evidence, it would not have been unreasonable to have 
fixed from 1320 to 1340 for the date of the sedile and piscina. 
There is a niche near the east end of the south wall in the south 
aisle which looks very like a piscina, but there is no drain. 
There is a smaller niche, similarly placed, in the north aisle,— 
perhaps an ambrie. Both are of late character. The east 
window is modern, and not in good taste; it is of two lights, 
transomed, and filled with stained glass; as are also the 
windows in the east and west ends of the aisles. There are also 
three coloured windows in the side of the south aisle, and one in 
the side of the north aisle, which was given by the ladies of the 
parish, The window in the east end of the south aisle contains 
the arms of its donors, some of the principal families of the 
parish,—Borlase, Peters, Tremenheere, Le Grice, and Scobell. 
One of the windows in the side of the south aisle is commemo- 
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rative of the late Major-General Robyns. The best window of 
the whole, as regards the quality of the glass, is that in the 
west end of the north aisle: it is the gift of the present vicar 
and patron, the Rev. M. N. Peters. 

The aisles open into the nave by an arcade of six four-cen- 
tred arches on either side. The piers on the south side of the 
nave are composed of four three-quarter round shafts, with a 
hollow moulding between each. The capitals are good, with 
simple mouldings. The piers on the north side of the nave are 
of a different character ; their mouldings are the same as those 
in St. Just Church, of which engravings will be given here- 
after: the capitals are ornamented with foliage. 

Some fragments of the roodscreen remain, and on one of 
the pew-doors, evidently not their original position, are carved 
the arms of Henry VIII. ; this carving is probably of the same 
date as the north aisle. A description of these arms, with an 
accurate engraving, may be seen in the GenrLEMAN’s MaGazINE 
for May, 1842. 

The tower is probably contemporaneous with the fourteenth- 
century work at the east end, with the exception of the upper- 


most stage, which was added at a subsequent period. It is 
plain, without buttresses, and is very substantially built, the 
walls being four feet in thickness. Externally the junction 
between the older walls and the aisles is apparent. The tower- 
arch is a perfectly plain soffit-arch of masonry. The doorway 
has simply a chamfer. The window over it is a modern restora- 
tion, filled with stained glass. On the north side is a square 


turret, reaching to the second stage, and containing a newel 
staircase. The corbel-table below the uppermost stage is very 
good and effective. 
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Loosely placed in the piscina are some remarkable alabaster 
figures of archangels, very excellently 
sculptured. They stood in rows, one 
above the other, and each holds a spear 
in the right hand and a reversed shield 
in the left. They are entirely gilded 
excepting the inner parts of the wings, 
which are coloured red and blue in 
each alternate figure. These frag- 
ments may have belonged to some 
tomb, or probably to an ancient re- 
redos. The height of the fragment BJ 
represented by the accompanying cut 
is ten inches. 

There are several mural monuments in the church. One, date 
1631, is inscribed with “ an Epitaphe to y° memorye of y° de- 
ceased Thomas Fleming, Gent.” This family once held con- 
siderable property in the parish. There is also a monumental 
brass on the wall of the north aisle. 

In the churchyard is the oft-quoted epitaph on George 
Daniel :— 


Figures of Archangels, St. Madron. 


“ Belgia me Birth, Britain me Breeding gave, 
Cornwall a Wife, ten children and a grave.” 

These lines are on a newly-cut stone, the original inscription 
having been almost obliterated. 

The parish registers commence with the year 1577. In the 
baptismal register for 1594 reference is made to the “ daughter 
of George the Miller; — ‘a curious fragment,” says Mr. 
Halliwell, “in the history of the origin of English surnames.” 

St. Madron Church has not been allowed to fall into a state 
of decay for want of timely repairs. 


Sr. Paut.—This church stands on the summit of a hill over- 
looking the fishing village of Mousehole, and is about three 
miles from Penzance. It possesses few architectural features 
of interest, for it is perhaps the most sadly disfigured church 
in the west of Cornwall. Some historical interest is, however, 
attached to the spot; for in the year 1595 the Spaniards paid 
a hostile visit to this parish, and, says Carew,— 


“Burned not onely the houses they went by, but also the parish church of 
Paul, the force of the fire being such, as it vtterly ruined all the great stonie 
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pillers thereof : others of them in that time burned that fisher towne Mowse- 
hole ; the rest marched as a gard for defence of these firers.” 

In reference to this subject the parish register thus com- 
mences :— 

“ Jesu spes et Salus mea. 
“1595. 

“A register of the names of all those that were baptised, married, and 
buried in the Parish Church of St. Pawle in the Countie of Cornwall, from 
the 23rd Daie Julie, the year of our Lord God 1595, on the which Daie the 
Church, towre, bells, and all other things pertaining to the same, together 
with the houses and goods, was Burn’d and spoil’d by the Spaniards in the 
said parish, being Wensdaie the daie aforsaid, in the 37th yeare of the Reigne 
of our Sovereigne Ladie Elizabeth, by the grace of God, of England, Fraunce, 
and Ireland, defender of the Faith. 

“ Per me JOHANNEM TREMEARNE, Vicarium Ejus.” 


If the stonework of the tower was injured, it was evidently 
restored with the original materials; but the greater probability 
is, that only the woodwork was destroyed, which of course in- 
volved the destruction of the bells. The tower was erected 
perhaps about the end of the fifteenth century. There is 
a tradition in the parish to the effect that the Spaniards met 
some of the country people bearing fagots of furze, and driving 
them into the church compelled them to drop their bundles, to 
which they set fire; and as it happened to be a strong south- 
west wind, they opened wide the door to receive the benefit of 
its aid. When the porch was opened for repairs, in the year 
1807, some of the woodwork was found to be charred. This 
fact supports other evidence that the church was not totally 
demolished. Nearly all the timber in it was probably con. 
sumed, and doubtless some portions of the walls suffered much ; 
but Carew’s statement, that “all the great stonie pillers” were 
“vtterly ruined” requires some qualification,—for the present 
piers, though they might subsequently have undergone repair, 
were evidently constructed previous to the landing of the 
Spaniards. The arches appear to have been clumsily repaired, 
for they incline a little to the north and south of the nave, and 
to prevent them from falling they are connected by unseemly 
iron braces bolted through the spandrels. The south doorway 
and the western part of the wall, including the doorway of the 
north aisle, also escaped destruction. It therefore appears that 
the building was simply gutted, and that the walls at the . 
eastern end only were so much injured as to require to be 
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rebuilt. Although at the time the Spaniards left it, it could 
not have been in a fit condition for the usual public worship, yet 
the services of baptism, marriage, and burial were undoubtedly 
celebrated within the walls: for the Vicar says in the register, 
“ From the 23rd daie of Julie,” &c.,—which implies that it was 
still possible to perform these necessary services within the 
church. The destruction by fire, in the year 1853, of the neigh- 
bouring parish church of St. Hilary, affords a melancholy in- 
stance of the amount of injury a building of like description 
would incur under similar circumstances. This church, how- 
ever, probably received more damage than that of St. Paul, yet 
whilst it was still unroofed and blackened by the effects of fire 
a marriage was celebrated at its altar. 

The present church of St. Paul is of large dimensions. The 
nave and aisles are connected by nine four-centred arches, but 
the third arch westward from the chancel on the north side of 
the nave is of peculiar formation. As will be seen by reference 
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to the accompanying cut it is very small, and is constructed on 
a solid block of masonry, which is 3 ft. 6 in. above the floor. 
This arch may have been in some way connected with the rood- 
loft and screen, or perhaps it was a hagioscope from the tran- 
sept which the aisle replaced. It is of earlier date than any 
other part of the building except the tower. 

The windows of the aisles are of churchwarden insertion, 
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ugly and round-headed ; and the east window is a perfect cari- 
cature. All have wooden frames, with large panes of glass. 
The tower, like all church-towers in the 
western part of Cornwall, is constructed 
entirely of wrought granite. It is a fine 
building, divided into three stages, with 
double buttresses at the angles. The newel 
staircase, like that at St. Burian, is con- 
tained in a turret which rises above the 
embattled parapet. The mullions and 
tracery have been removed from the large 
tower-window, which is filled up in the 
most barbarous manner. Over this window 
and on either side is a niche, from which 
the ancient images have been removed. 
On the lower part of the niche on the left 
of the window is carved the letter M, 
which, of course, indicates that the image 
of the Blessed Virgin stood here; the 
niche on the other side has a blank shield. 
The hoodmoulding over the doorway 
springs from two corbel-heads, and at the 
centre of the mould is a shield bearing the sacred characters 
Wic——- I. H.C. The belfry lights 
Aided /- retain their original tracery, 
S which is very good of its kind. 
@ \\° The tower-arch is of very ex- 








| cellent proportions ; it is su- 

¥ perior to those in most other 

' churches in this district. The 

~ _ three bells are each dated 

mon acne om i 1727, with the initials A. R., 

Seay eee, Oe and have the following le- 

gends :—North bell (diameter, 2 ft. 10 in.), “ Prosperity to this 

parish ;” middle bell (diameter, 3 ft. 3 in.), “‘ Prosperity to the 

Church of England ;” south bell (diameter 3 ft. 3 in.), “To the 
church the living call: To the grave do summon all.” 

There is a mural monument, dated 1689, in the north aisle, 
to William Godolphin, of Trewarveneth, in this parish: he is 
said to have been the last representative of that ancient and 
noble family. Two swords and pieces of armour are hung over 

I 
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the stone. There is also a most elaborate monument here, to 
the memory of “ Stephen Hutchens of this parish, who departed 
this life at Port Royall in Jamaica, the 24th day of August, 
1709 :”— 

“He hath given one hundred pounds towards the repairing and beautify - 
ing this church, and six hundred pounds for building a house for six poor 
men and six poor women born in this parish.” 

We are also informed by a quotation from, or rather variation 
of, the 112th Psalm, that Stephen Hutchens “saw his desire 
upon his enemies.” The monument is in the most florid style: 
there are representations of shattered vessels, warlike instru- 
ments and trophies, with a profile likeness of Queen Anne. It 
is worthy of notice only because it bears an old Cornish in- 
seription :— 

* Bounas heb dueth Eu poes Karens wei 
tha Pobl Bohodzhak Paull han Egles nei.” 
Which has been rendered into English thus :— 
“ Eternal life be his whose loving care 
Gave Paul an alms-house and the church repair.” 

It was the custom at one time to place Cornish inscriptions 
in churches, but this appears to be the only one now remaining. 

Particular interest is attached to this church on account of 
its being the burial-place of Dolly Pentreath, said to have been 
the last person able to converse in the old Cornish language. 
A well-cut granite obelisk has lately been erected here in com- 
memoration of this tradition. The monument is inscribed with 
the name of Dorothy Pentreath, which was the maiden name of 
the old woman, for it appears that she was married to a person 
of the name of Jeffery. This, however, is of no great im- 
portance, for she is popularly known as Dolly Pentreath, and 
it is still the custom in ‘the villages of Mousehole and Newlyn 
for women to be called by their maiden names after marriage ; 
indeed, there are some instances in which the husband goes by 
the maiden name of his wife, she being the more popular or 
more, important personage.of the two. 

This church was attached to the mitred abbey of Hailes, in 
Gloucestershire, and is dedicated to St. Paulinus, first Arch- 
bishop of York, who was sent into England by Pope Gregory 
soon after the mission of St. Augustine. In the Taxation of 
Pope Nicholas, a.p. 1291, it is entered as “Ecclesia Sancti 


Paulini.” 
Gent. Mac, Vor. CCXII. 38° 
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Should any reader of this paper visit the church of St. Paul 
let him not forget to ascend to the roof of the tower: the mag- 
nificent view from the summit is well worthy the labour. 


Sancreep Church lies in a secluded spot among the hills 
about three miles westward from Penzance. 

That there was a church here at the end of the thirteenth 
century is proved by the Taxation of Pope Nicholas IV., where 
it occurs as “ Ecclesia Sancti Sancredi.” There are probably 
no existing remains of this building, except perhaps in the 
foundations and the lower parts of the walls of the present 
church, which appears to have been erected late in the fifteenth 
century. Its plan nearly resembles that of St. Levan—consist- 
ing of a nave and a south aisle, a south porch, a north transept, 
and a low tower at the west end of the nave: the walls of the 
tower are very massive. The font is similar to that at St. 
Burian ; it has four angels, with crosses on their foreheads, and 
bearing shields. The stoup remains, and there is a niche for 
an image over the south door. The rood-screen has been re- 
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Panels of Rood-screen, Sancreed. 
moved, but some of its curiously-carved panels are preserved in 


the vestry at the north end of the transept. These panels 
consist of two large pieces of woodwork, 8 ft. 6 in. and 8 ft. 4 in. 
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respectively in length, the panels following in succession as 
they were originally placed. The carved figures are undoubtedly 
symbolical, though some seem more than usually grotesque. 
The crowned head with three faces, represented in the annexed 
cut, is of course intended to symbolize the Holy Trinity. The 
trellis-like pattern on this panel is the same as that on the 
Norman font at Green’s Norton, Northamptonshire (see Simp- 
son’s Baptismal Fonts). The eagle on the third panel is very 
spirited. In the first panel is a spotted goat devouring the 
tender branches of the vine. Others contain—an owl, two- 
headed female figures, serpents entwined, a crowned serpent, 
and the pelican. These carvings were richly painted, like those 
of the screen at St. Burian. 

The windows, with the exception of the belfry-lights, have 
been treated in the usual barbarous manner. 

In the churchyard is a tall round-headed cross, on which is 
cut, among other devices, a representation of the lily of the 
Blessed Virgin,—a symbol very frequently used during the 
fifteenth century. There is another ancient cross by the west 
gate, 


St. Just in Penwitn*.—The church-town of St. Just is 
situated on the coast, in a wild and romantic spot between 
the Land’s End and the parish of Morvah. 

Bishop Grandisson dedicated the high-altar of a church at 
this place on the 13th of July, 1336,—the same day with St. 
Madron ; but nothing now remains of that church, for the east 
end of the chancel, which was the only portion of it that 
remained at that time, was taken down to be rebuilt in the year 
1834. The rest of the church was erected late in the fifteenth 
century, and it is of nearly the same plan as St. Burian. The 
porch is the same as St. Burian’s, excepting that there is a 
stairway from the interior of the church leading to its roof: 
the doorway to this is now walled up. The interior of the 
church presents rather a singular appearance, owing to the 
pier-arches being of different breadths,—some being pointed, 
and some depressed and nearly semicircular. The capitals of 
the piers are richly sculptured with foliage,—a very frequent 
design being that of leaves bound with their twisted stems as 





* So called to distinguish it from St. Just in Roseland. 
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with cords. The same may be seen at St. Madron, and, the 
mouldings of the St. Just piers correspond to those of the north 
(or later) aisle at St. Madron. Some of the capitals have angels 
bearing shields, on which are carved the arms of several of the 
principal families connected with the parish, and which were 


ae 
poe Paadd: HAN (vas 


Capitals, St. Just. 


probably benefactors to the church. The capital of the second 

pier wertward from the chancel has an angel with a shield, on 

,% which are the letters M.J., for Marta 

@ Jesus. The hoodmould-terminations 

i of one of the south aisle windows 

: # bear the same letters, but in reversed 

|, order, and are noticeable for their 

singular design. In writing on these 

Mesimeuid, St. Just. letters, in his “‘ Account of St. Just,” 

Mr. Buller, a late vicar, seems to have overlooked evidence 

which would have supported his interpretation, had there 

been any doubt as to the letters themselves; for around the 

J are five bosses, and around the M. seven; the former, as is 

well known, being symbolical of the five wounds in the body 

of our Lord, and the latter the seven dolours of the Blessed 

Virgin. The round-headed termination of the J., with the two 

similar forms on its upper part, may represent the three nails ; 

for in the arms of the Passion three nails were sometimes used 

instead of four. 

$ $$ $ Ss $ $ $ S$ $$ $ The last capital westward on the 

—_—_—_—_— north side of the nave has a curious 
variety of the tooth-moulding. 

The aisles have each five pointed windows, with tracery of 

two patterns, which alternate in each aisle. The east windows 

of the aisles are very singular. They are alike, having four 





Tooth-moulding, St. Just. 
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lights, with depressed heads above filled with Perpendicular 
tracery of flamboyant character. The east window is a recent 
imitation of one of the side windows of the aisles. The tower is 
of a plain character, with embattled parapet and four pinnacles, 
but no buttresses. It diminishes toward the top too abruptly 
for its height to have a pleasing effect. There are three bells, 
two of which have legends. On one, “ Sancte Michael, ora 
pro nobis :” on the other, “ Protege Virgo pia Quos convoco, 
Sancta Maria.” 

When the old sacrarium was taken down in 1834, there was 
found in the wall an inscribed stone, bearing on one side the 























Inscribed Stone, St. Just. 


words “ Silus [or Selus] hic jacet,” There are also some marks 
over the first word which look very like a monogram. On 
the upper side of the stone, as it is now placed, is an incised 
cruciform pastoral-staff, indicating that the monument was 
commemorative of an ecclesiastic of some authority. In the 
same walls were found the broken parts of a piscina and 
the capital of a pier of Norman date. 





EARL STANHOPE’S LIFE OF WILLIAM PITT*. 


WE have here the completion of the Life of William Pitt, to which 
we called,attention less than twelve months ago». This promptitude 
contrasts favourably with the delay and slovenly execution by Bishop 
Tomline of what ought to have been to him a labour of love, but it is 
very far from being the chief merit of Earl Stanhope’s work. He has, 
it is evident, made a conscience of being scrupulously accurate and 
complete in his statements, and he thus gives to all the opportunity of 
forming a sound judgment regarding a man who has suffered in even 
more than an ordinary degree from the virulence of party. 

We have already remarked, in speaking of the early volumes of this 
work, that there were passages in the career of Pitt which required to 
be told without party colouring, but this common justice they have not 
hitherto received. The Edinburgh Reviewers in general, and more 
especially the brilliant but unreliable and unscrupulous Macaulay, pur- 
sued a very different line of conduct, and by taking captious objections 
here, and withholding explanations there, they succeeded in creating a 
prejudice against Pitt, which was once vehement indeed, but has been 
since weakened by the publication of numerous volumes of Memoirs 
and Correspondence relating to his era, all bearing testimony to his 
wisdom and integrity, and must now disappear before the conclusive 
evidence produced by Lord Stanhope, who may be fairly congratulated 
on the victory that he has achieved over all the efforts of party mis- 
representation. 

The former volumes of the work brought down the narrative to the 
year 1796, and included a candid exposition of Mr. Pitt’s conduct, 
which we thought it necessary to quote, with the expression of our con- 
currence therein. The present volumes carry on the narrative until 
his death, and speak in sufficient detail of matters that have been dis- 
cussed often enough before, but never, we are sure, with the accurate 
knowledge and judicial impartiality that Lord Stanhope displays. 
Among these subjects, the suspension of cash payments in 1797, the 
Irish Rebellion and the Union—Mr. Pitt’s retirement from office in 
1801, and his conduct as to the Peace of Amiens—his return to power 
—and his death, are of course the most prominent. An idea of how 
they are treated will be best given by a few extracts, which the space 
at our disposal compels us to make more brief than we could wish. 





* “The Life of the Right Hon. William Pitt. By Earl Stanhope, Author of the 
‘History of England from the Peace of Utrecht.’” Vols. III. and IV. (Murray.) 
» Gunr. Mac., June, 1861, p. 609. 
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The conclusion of the preliminaries of Leoben had left England with- 
out a single ally on the Continent; there was a constantly increasing 
drain on the resources of the Bank, and as far back as October, 1795, 
the price of gold had risen from £3 17s. 10d., estimated in the coinage, 
to £4 4s. per ounce. 


“ Still, however, so high was the credit of the Bank, and so flourishing the state 
of its own resources, that it might probably have borne even these accumulated 
burthens. But at this very period came the alarm of a French invasion. Under 
this alarm many persons withdrew in haste their deposits from the country banks ; 
and these—some already insolvent, and many more threatened with insolvency— 
withdrew in their turn their deposits from the Bank of England. In the last ten 
days of February the great pressure came. It was found that the demands for 
cash in the preceding week were far greater than they had ever been in an equal 
period. Day by day they most rapidly increased. The Directors, in dire per- 
plexity, addressed themselves to Pitt for counsel and guidance. Nothing but 
a most energetic determination on the part of the Executive Government could 
have saved the Bank, or, in its train, the State, from insolvency. 

“Pitt did not hesitate or falter. He applied to the King, and prevailed upon 
His Majesty to come at once to town, and, considering the emergency, to hold 
a Council at St. James’s on Sunday. This was the 26th of February. Then was 
framed and issued an Order in Council, of which the opening words declared it to 
be, by the unanimous opinion of the Board, indispensably necessary for the public 
service. It prohibited the Directors of the Bank from issuing any cash in payment 
until the sense of Parliament could be taken and measures be adopted for main- 
taining the means of circulation. 

“This bold step—to sacrifice a part, lest the whole should perish—would have 
been as nothing, or as worse than nothing, had it not been well supported. 
A meeting of the merchants of London was immediately summoned, and held next 
day at noon in Guildhall, the Lord Mayor presiding. They resolved unanimously 
that they would accept bank-notes in any payment which they had to receive, and 
tender bank-notes in any payment which they had to make. A Resolution to this 
effect was signed by all the persons present; and so effectual was this measure in 
supporting public credit, that the funds, far from falling, rose that afternoon no 
less than two per cent.”—(Vol. iii. pp. 15—17.) 


On the same day the Order in Council was communicated to both 
Houses, and the day after, on Mr. Pitt’s motion, a secret committee 
was appointed to investigate the engagements and resources of the 
Bank, which was vehemently opposed by Mr. Fox and the Whig 


party. 

“ Happily for England in this emergency, as in many others, the middle classes 
evinced far more of spirit and of foresight than some of the statesmen by profession. 
In London, those merchants and bankers who had not attended the meeting at the 
Mansion House hastened to subscribe the Resolution which was there agreed to, 
so that in a few days the number of signatures was upwards of three thousand. 
Their patriotic example was followed by the members of the Privy Council, and of 
other public bodies; and through the public confidence thus manifested, all the 
current pecuniary transactions could proceed without disturbance. Still further 
was the public confidence increased when the Committees appointed by both 
Houses to examine the affairs of the Bank presented their Reports. It then ap- 
peared that on deducting the liabilities, there remained to the Bank, exclusive of 
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their debt from Government of nearly 12,000,000/., a clear surplus of 3,800,0007. 
At the same time it was recommended that the measures already taken should be 
continued and confirmed. ... 

“Tt is worthy of note that the system of inconvertible paper money ceased in 
France at almost the very period when it began in England. In the course of 1796 
the Assignats became reduced to the value of waste paper, and the Mandats, 
which were intended to supply their place, quickly shared their fate. Thus of 
necessity there was a recurrence in all payments to the precious metals; a recur- 
rence first in practice, and soon afterwards in law. 

“It must be owned that, so long as the war continued, the system of incon- 
vertible paper money did good service in England. Expanding precisely in pro- 
portion to the exigencies of the public service, and supported by an undeviating 
reliance on the national good faith, it enabled us, as certainly no other system 
could, to raise year by year loans of unparalleled amount; to transmit repeated 
subsidies to Foreign Powers in alliance with us; and to bear without sinking be- 
neath it the burthen of accumulated taxes. It was, in short, a gigantic system 
of paper credit, giving us power to cope with no less gigantic foes.”—(Vol. iii, 
pp. 18—21.) 

To crush the Irish rebellion by force of arms, Mr. Pitt considered as 
only the first part of his duty. He saw that a recurrence to the old 
system of government would be sure to produce another outbreak, and 
he determined to effect an Act of Union, which should raise the minds 
of Irishmen from local to imperial aims, which should blend the two 
Legislatures, and if possible the two nations, into one. This healing and 
comprehensive measure was from the first favourably regarded in 
England, but in Ireland it was vehemently opposed by the Parlia- 
ment, and an amendment pledging the House to maintain an “ inde- 
pendent Legislature as established in 1782,” was rejected by only one 
vote, the numbers being 106 and 105. This, of course, postponed 
the measure, but it was eventually carried by means which Earl 
Stanhope has the candour to state can only be defended by the 
“national necessity of carrying the measure.” 


“Lord Castlereagh pointed out various changes in the project to meet the 
objections that had been or that might be urged. If only one member was left to 
each county, the primary interests would still prevail, but the secondary interests 
would be swept away. Lord Castlereagh recommended that each county should 
be allowed two members as before, and that on the other hand there should be 
a considerable disfranchisement of nomination boroughs, the proprietors to receive 
a liberal price in money. There should be liberal compensation also to the holders 
of office in Dublin, and to all other persons whose interests might be unfavourably 
affected by the measure. Lord Castlereagh calculated that a million and a half in 
money would be required to effect all these compensations, but that without them 
the Union would not be carried. Most of his suggestions were in consequence 
adopted. 

“It will be observed that the system of compensation here proposed was not 
of a party character, or such as applied to friends alone. Thus, a proprietor of 
borough influence, on the passing of the Union, would receive exactly the same 
sum, whether he had voted for the measure or against it. But the remark cannot 
be extended to other compensations or rewards tendered on condition of support to 
the members of both Houses, There were many promises of a Marquisate, or some 
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other step in the Irish Peerage. There were many promises of a Barony in the 
English Peerage. There were many promises of an office, a pension, or a favour 
of some other kind. And before the actual promise there was a great deal of bar- 
gaining and chaffering as to terms. Nothing but the national necessity of carrying 
the measure could have reconciled the English statesmen to such a course. Lord 
Cornwallis most especially speaks of it with deep disgust. To a confidential friend 
he wrote as follows on the 20th of May: ‘The political jobbing of this country 
gets the better of me. It has been the wish of my life to avoid all this dirty 
business ; and I am now involved in it beyond all bearing. .. How I long to kick 
those whom my public duty obliges me to court !’ 

“Tt has been alleged that at this time there were also large payments of money, 
or, in plain words, the purchase of votes. To any large extent the allegation does 
not seem true. There were certainly some payments of money on both sides. 
There was a stock-purse of the Opposition chiefs, furnished by subscription. There 
was a demand from time to time of secret supplies from the Treasury in England. 
But these secret supplies, as confidential notes have since disclosed them, were on 
no considerable scale. Thus we find in January, 1800, after much and earnest 
pressing, the despatch of only 5,000/. from London, with some hopes of ‘a still 
further sum, though not immediately.’ And as to the application of these sums 
on the Government side, it must be remembered that the Union was not the only 
subject, nor Members of Parliament the only persons, with which they had to deal. 
They had conspiracies to trace as well as opposition to encounter; and in a lower 
class they had runners and informers in their pay.”—(Vol. iii. pp. 179—181.) 


When the subject of the Union was a second time considered in the 
Irish Houses, it gave rise to fierce debates, and a duel in which Mr. 
Corry, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, was wounded by Mr. Grattan, 
even while the House was sitting. But the tactics recommended by 
Lord Castlereagh prevailed, and the final divisions shewed large 
majorities in both Houses. 

“The more favourable reception of the projected Union in both the Irish Houses 
was greatly promoted by a change since last year in the measure itself. The 
Ministers in England had determined to grant a compensation in money for the 
boroughs to be disfranchised. No less a sum than a million and a quarter was 
assigned for this purpose, and each proprietor or patron of a borough was to re- 
ceive for each seat 7,5007. The two largest shares by far fell to Lord Downshire 
and Lord Ely. The former, who had seven seats, received 52,500/.; the latter, 
who had six seats, 45,0007. This compensation was, I need scarcely say, quite 
independent of the course in Parliament which might be taken on the Union. 
Lord Downshire, for example, voted in opposition, and Lord Ely in favour of the 
measure. But peerages, both Irish and English, and other preferments or favours 
in both countries, were freely, nay, it may be said, lavishly promised to those 
wavering politicians whose minds, or at least whose votes, hung suspended in the 
balance.”—(Vol. iii. pp. 226, 227.) 


Many very curious particulars regarding these compensations will be 
found in Mr. Lascelles’ ponderous Libri Hibernia, noticed by us some 
time since‘, 

Mr. Pitt had in view, as an integral part of the Union, the emancipa- 
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tion of the Catholics; but to this he afterwards found that the con- 
scientious scruples of George III. opposed an insuperable obstacle. 
As an honourable man he would not keep office, when he discovered 
that he could not redeem the pledges (implied, at least) which had 
conciliated the Romanists, without whose support, Earl Stanhope 
allows, the Union could not at that time have been carried. Accord- 
ingly he retired from his position as Premier on the 5th of February, 
1801, and he remained out of office for above three years, during which, 
however, he was far from idle. He was succeeded by Mr. Addington, 
to whom he gave valuable aid in many emergencies; indeed, without 
his support the Addington administration would have fallen to pieces 
long before it did. Earl Stanhope conclusively shews this, and shews 
also that the credit of the only successful military operation that marked 
the rule of Mr. Addington (the expulsion of the French from Egypt) 
really belongs to his predecessor :-— 

“Those, like Lord Macaulay, who denounce the ill success of Mr. Pitt in every 
enterprise by land—who dwell upon the failure of the expeditions to Brittany and 
Holland —say nothing of the expedition to Egypt upon the other side. They 
appear to count it as belonging to Mr. Addington’s administration; and no doubt 
it was under Addington that the actions in Egypt were fought, and the French 
invaders were overthrown. But it was under Pitt that the entire enterprise was 
resolved on and equipped, its commander chosen, and its operations planned. If 
then Pitt is to be held in any measure answerable for the reverses of Quiberon or 
of the Helder—if a slur is on that account to be cast upon his fame—surely it is 
no more than just that his biographers should claim for him one laurel-leaf at least 
from the victor’s wreaths at Aboukir.” —(Vol. iii. pp. 337, 338.) 


For some time before his formal return to power Mr. Pitt was, from 
the ascendancy of genius, the real and effective Minister of England. 
His sage counsels made the crude proposals of Mr. Addington to meet 
the war that had again broken out more suitable to the emergency than 
they would otherwise have been; and in a debate in May, 1803, on the 
Military Service Bill, he delivered an opinion on the question of defen- 
sive works for London that has a lively interest at the present day :— , 

“** We are told,’ he said, ‘that we ought not to fortify London because our 
ancestors did not fortify it. Why, Sir, that is no argument, unless you can shew 
me that our ancestors were in the same situation that we are. We might as well 
be told that, because our ancestors fought with arrows and with lances, we ought 
to use them now; and that we ought to consider shields and corselets as affording 
a secure defence against musketry and artillery. If the fortification of the capital 
can add to the security of the country, I think it ought to be done. If, by the 
erection of works such as I am recommending, you can delay the progress of the 
enemy for three days, it may make the difference between the safety and the 
destruction of the capital. It will not, I admit, make a difference between the 
conquest and the independence of the country, for that will not depend upon one 
nor upon ten battles; but it may make the difference between the loss of thousands 
of lives, with misery, havoc, and desolation spread over the country on one hand— 
or, on the other, of frustrating the efforts, of confounding the exertions, and of 
chastising the insolence of the enemy.’ ”—(Vol. iv. p. 67.) 

2 
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At length Mr. Pitt returned to office. His tenure of it was but 
brief. He formed a new coalition against France, which at first looked 
promisingly, and he was cheered by the victory of Trafalgar. His 
health, however, which had ever been feeble, entirely gave way ; but it 
was with difficulty that he was induced to repair to Bath. He began to 
amend, but ere his health was re-established he received his death- 
stroke in the news of the battle of Austerlitz, which dissipated all his 
most fondly-cherished hopes. “ After he received the despatches con- 
taining the account of that most disastrous battle, he desired a map to be 
brought to him, and to be left alone. His reflections were so painful that 
the gout was repelled, and attacked some vital organ.” His mighty 
heart gave way: he was so weakened that it took him three days to 
journey back from Bath to his villa at Putney, and there he died, on the 
23rd of January, 1806, his last words being “ Oh! my country! how I 
love my country!” He was honoured with a public funeral, and his 
debts were paid by the nation. 

To the various charges that have been made against Mr. Pitt, Earl 
Stanhope has calm but conclusive replies. Beside drawing a most 
pleasing picture of his amiability in private life, he vindicates his conduct 
both as a minister of finance and in regard to the war, and concludes 
his most able and satisfactory work with a passage that we have 
pleasure in quoting, believing as we do, that it will be assented to by all 
whose opinion is of value :— 

“Such then as to his private qualities, and such also as to his public career, was 
Mr. Pitt. In drawing a conclusion from the facts and arguments wh'ch I have 
now—fully I am sure, and fairly as I hope—laid before my readers, thus enabling 
them to judge for themselves of this mighty minister, I readily acknowledge that 
my own view may be liable to question. Born as I was in his house; bred as I 
have been in a grateful attachment to his memory ; seeking as I have ever sought, 
though on some points perhaps mistakenly, to maintain his principles, I could not 
east from my mind a warm and earnest feeling for his fame. I could not if I would, 
and I would not if I could. Perhaps then I may claim too much for him, I may 
be in error when I venture to pronounce him the greatest of all the statesmen that 
his country has produced. 

“ In my view at all events, whether that view be overstrained or no more than 
just, the very faults of Mr. Pitt were such as many other men might claim for 
virtues. If he had pride, it was only, as Burke so finely said of Keppel, ‘a wild 
stock of pride on which the tenderest of all hearts had grafted the milder virtues.’ 
If he had ambition, it was only to serve his country, and not for any meaner aim. 
Disdaining for himself as perhaps no statesman had before, both wealth and digni- 
ties, such as meaner minds are always craving—refusing not merely the Peerage 
which would have removed him from his proper sphere, but the Garter which he 
might, like Sir Robert Walpole, have worn in the House of Commons—he main- 
tained throughout the rare combination of a most slender patrimony with eminent 
disinterestedness. ‘Dispensing for near twenty years the favours of the Crown, 
he lived without ostentation and he died poor:’ such is part of the inscription 
which the most eloquent and gifted of his pupils inscribed beneath his statue in 
Guildhall. His eloquence stands recorded by the most authentic testimony, and 
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was tried by the most able competition. Combining within it almost every kind 
of merit, it could charm and delight and frequently amuse, while yet it awed his 
hearers. In his financial system, he was the first to unloose the shackles upon 
trade; and he gave his country in time of peace. those resources which alone could 
nerve her arm in time of war. An assertor of religious liberty, and of equal rights 
to every denomination of Christians, he was respectful to the faith of others, stead- 
fast and well-grounded in his own. In the most vehement attacks upon himself 
from an infuriated majority of the House of Commons, as in the gravest perils by 
which his country was assailed, the firmness of his mind was never even shaken, 
far less ever subdued. On the whole, then— 
‘Glorious was his course, 
And long the track of light he left behind him.’ 

May that course be followed—may that track of light be trod in, by many, very 
many, statesmen of the coming time! Some only can partake of its glory, but all 
may be guided by its ray.”—(Vol. iv. pp. 219—221.) 

Of any work published by Mr. Murray it is almost superfluous to 
remark that it is handsomely printed and well illustrated. The present 
has two portraits of Mr. Pitt: one a small sketch by Copley, taken, 
apparently, before he was of age; and another by Gainsborough, 
painted during the first years of his administration; both are in the 
possession of his biographer. There is also a facsimile of Mr. Pitt’s 
handwriting, which is the sketch of a combined Administration, planned 
by him at the beginning of May, 1804, in which Fox, Grey, Windham, 
and Lord Grenville were to have a part. 





Suprosep Roman Retic 1n THE HicH-stREET, EpinpurcH.—A corre- 
spondent of the “Edinburgh Courant” writes—‘“Since the fall of the house 
in the High-street, our civic authorities have condemned various other tene- 
ments, and have ordered them to be taken down as ruinous and dangerous. 
Among the buildings thus directed to be removed, and now shored up, is one 
on the south-side of the High-street, opposite John Knox’s house, which has 
some interesting antiquarian associations. It was built about the beginning of 
the eighteenth century, upon the site of an old tenement, at one time occupied 
by Thomas Bassenctyne, one of the early Scotch typographers, who here 
printed an edition of the Bible, in folio, in 1574. But perhaps the most curious 
thing about the present building is a sculptured stone on the first floor, said 
by some to be of Roman origin, and to represent the Emperor Septimus and 
his wife Julia, who are believed to have visited Scotland. Those who hold 
this view say that the stone was taken from some of the neighbouring convents 
after their demolition, during the iconoclastic fury which followed the Re- 
formation, and then placed in its present position. Others give it a more 
matter-of-fact, if not ludicrous origin, by affirming that the figures represent 
Adam and Eve, and that the stone itself belonged in bygone days to a baker, 
who had it placed above the door of his shop, on the north side of the street, 
as a striking sign by which to distinguish his place of business, and of course 
attract customers. There is an inscription in Latin below the figures, but 
this was engraved on the stone when it was placed where it now rests. What- 
ever be the origin of this ancient relic, it is well worthy of preservation, and 
should be placed in the Antiquarian Museum ere it be lost or destroyed.” 





ON AN EARLIER AND LATER PERIOD IN THE 
STONE AGE. 


No one has laboured more assiduously and patiently in the due 
discrimination of the several schools and styles of our national and 
European remains than Professor J. J. A. Worsaae. One of his latest 
ideas, not to say discoveries, is, that the large class of objects, and the 
long period they cover, usually called the Stone age, must undergo 
the same treatment as the Iron and Bronze periods, and be divided into 
two. This has, of course, met with opposition. Especially Professor 
Steenstrup has given the weight of his authority against it. Professor 
Worsaae therefore returns to the subject, and has just printed, in the 
Transactions of the Danish Academy of Sciences, a most valuable 
paper on these stone antiquities*. Though not yet published, copies 
are now in the hands of scientific men, and a word or two respecting 
it cannot but be welcome. 

Professor Worsaae opens the discussion with the following clear and 
instructive observations :— 


“In Denmark, archeology continually goes farther and farther back, from times 
called historic to anterior and dim ages. When, about thirty years ago, efforts 
were made for the first time to bring some order into the mass of remains and 
graves by dividing them into periods of Stone and Bronze and Iron, and it began 
to be apparent that the farthest and oldest heathen age must be of long duration 
and pre-historic, many voices loudly protested. It was impossible, people said, for 
this division to be true. The various antiquities which crowd upon us were merely 
derived from various classes, from rich and poor, the objects themselves being 
nearly contemporaneous. The usual postulates of ‘history’ would otherwise be in 
great danger. 

“But what was ‘impossible’ took place. The above arrangement of periods was 
acknowledged and became universal, few archeologists of weight now doubting 
its correctness. 

“But the question of the actual civilization of the Danish people was not 
hereby decided. Many circumstances seemed to shew that the Iron age, and 
with it a high degree of culture, was not established among us till a late period ; 
and this would agree with the isolated position of the country, and with the 
‘historical’ accounts given us of the savagery of the Northmen in the heathen age, 
It is true that many Roman objects were found scattered over the country, tending 
to prove active communication between the North and the Romans a few hundred 
years after Christ, and apparently establishing this as the way by which these 
tribes, especially the Danes, had learnt the use of iron. But it was said that this 
intercourse could not have been kept up so early. History knew of no such inter- 
change, and all these Roman pieces might have been accidentally introduced. 

“ But here, again, the impossible became a fact. Multitudes of Roman ‘finds,’ 
and the late surprising discoveries of antique iron weapons in the mosses of South 
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Jutland, Jutland, and Fyen, shew that the highly-developed early Iron civilization, 
with its peculiar Northern characteristics, cannot be later in Denmark than the 
time of Christ or a century or two afterwards. Thus both the Bronze age and 
the Stone age must, so to speak—be pushed back, must be placed hundreds of 
years before the Christian era. 

“And as the pieces belonging to the early Iron age shew so much taste and 
skill, so also do the weapons of the still older Bronze period. They are not only 
well made, but elegantly finished, with the utmost purity of style. But such sur- 
prizing cultivation, it was said, could not have been found in these lands many 
centuries before Christ. These bronze pieces must have been imported, like the 
bronze itself. As an answer hereto, it was first proved that the greater part of 
these bronzes were made and cast here in Denmark, and that they in many ways 
have a character of their own. Next, the ‘finds’ became still more numerous and 
splendid, whole workshops were discovered, and it had to be admitted that a much 
higher degrce of civilization must have prevailed during our Bronze age than had 
previously been supposed. 

“ And this led to the question of the duration of these ages. Both for Bronze 
and Stone it was now evident that a few hundred years would not suffice. In 
fact, good grounds existed for dividing each of these periods into two, if not more. 
Thus the antiquity of the whole colonization of this country would be immensely 
increased.” 


Professor Worsaae then passes to an examination of the earliest 
remains of man in Denmark, in so far as he can be traced in the 
simplest implements of bone and stone, discovered in the dust-heap piles 
found along large lakes and the shores of the sea. The shape and make 
of these oldest stone implements is described, and it is shewn that they 
differ immensely from the Jater and elegant stone axes and other im- 
plements, and from the massive and Cyclopzan cists in which they are 
often found. The former are rough and imperfect, the latter regularly 
hewn and polished. The former belonged to a people which scarcely 
had any tame animal, the latter were used by clans which had several,— 
even, most probably, the horse. And the examples of the former kind 
are not few; they are found in some places by hundreds or thousands: 
scattered along the land, or on certain parts of the coast, or by certain 
points of a lake or fiord, or on spots which may well be called crannoges, 
they may still be gathered. Hence they are not curiosities or excep- 
tions, but have really belonged to an earlier and less civilized population 
than that which wielded the beautiful stone hammers and which built 
the colossal stone graves and houses. 

From page 42 to page 53 Worsaae gives exact representations of 
the principal of the earlier stone pieces. They are mostly one-half or 
two-thirds the natural size, and have an explanatory text. 

As a result of the whole, Prof. Worsaae classes under the first or 
earlier head the flint implements, rude and small and simple, found in 
England and France, together with the bones of the elephant, the 
rhinoceros, the hyswna, and other extinct animals, and the better and 
more perfect implements used by the tribes who left the ash-pit and 
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oyster-shell refuse-mounds, who dwelt near the sea or lakes or in 
caves, and who were contemporary with the urus, the elk, the wild- 
boar, the beaver, and other creatures not now found in these lands. 

The later Stone age points also to the interior of the European 
countries, and probably to a new immigration, with much higher civi- 
lization. Theirs are also the crannoges, and they are not unacquainted 
with commerce. At the close of their period they are evidently familiar 
with metal, at least with bronze. Their dead were buried unburned, 
and their grave-monuments were often large and costly. Their re- 
mains are found all round the Baltic, but not in Norway nor in 
Northern Sweden. They must have long withstood the Bronze people, 
and only by degrees have given way before them or melted into one 
body. 





SrpeRran Tumvt1.—The Academy of Sciences of Paris has recently received 
a communication from MM. Meynier and Louis D’Eichthal, who are at present 
engaged in a scientific exploration of Siberia, on the ethnological question of 
the Tschudi. This paper, dated from Barnaool, in the Government of Tomsk, 
is accompanied by a large number of articles collected in ths tumuli, considered 
by tradition to be the graves of the above-named legendary people. These 
mounds are called koorgon or bongor in the country. The tumuli, thirty-six in 
number, opened by MM. Meynier and D’Hichthal are situated at about six 
miles from Barnaool; they are not placed in any particular order. The 
skeletons they contained rested on the bare ground, with their heads turned 
towards the east and their feet towards the west, and the arms stretched close 
to the body. Near all these skeletons, without exception, the remains of 
ruminating animals were seen; some to the right, others to the left of the 
skeletons, and sometimes beside the head or on the thorax. The weapons and 
other objects found by MM. Meynier and D’Eichthal in the tumuli are either 
of bone or iron; the ornaments are of bone, melted silicate, polished quartz, 
or copper; there were, moreover, in one of the tumuli fragments of pottery; 
in another the remains of a wooden vessel. All the tumuli, without exception, 
had some remnants of iron tools or weapons, but none of bronze, the metallic 
ornaments found being cast in copper, exactly like all others that the travellers 
have met with in Siberia in the collections of dilettanti. The cranium in all 
the skeletons bears strong marks of affinity with those which Retzius has 
designated under the name of “ Brachycephalai,” their chief feature being the 
rectangular form of the orbital cavity, a form common to all Mongolian races. 
MM. Meynier and D’Eichthal are, nevertheless, inclined to believe that se- 
veral different kinds of tumuli must be distinguished in Siberia, and that 
it would be premature to consider all these tombs as pertaining exclusively 
to a single race. 
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ALISON’S LIVES OF THE SECOND AND THIRD 
MARQUESSES OF LONDONDERRY *. 
(Concluded from p. 434). 

Tux disastrous battle of Austerlitz broke Pitt’s patriotic heart, and 
might have qualified Lord Castlereagh’s fond ideas of wars upon the 
grand scale; but his biographer, Sir Archibald, assures us that Pitt 
entertained too desponding a view of the fortunes of his country; he, 
however, left his mantle to a worthy successor, who, “ before ten years 
had elapsed, more than realized the whole object which he had contended 
to attain.” Here, as throughout the work, we may repeat the remark, 
Lord Castlereagh is spoken of as the Be-all, the successor of Pitt,— 
which in fact he was not either in place or power,—instead of one of the 
lieutenants of that mighty Alexander, and one among the foremost, no 
doubt, belonging to the school of that unéqualled teacher. Assuredly, 
for war or for peace, there were names which might have been associated 
with his in like terms and without disparagement. Were Perceval, 
and Liverpool, and Canning, and Peel as statesmen, nobodies in the 
Pitt succession? Are not only the able Lord Cathcart, but Lord Aber- 
deen, the most clear-sighted of plenipotentiaries through the most diffi- 
cult of negotiations, to be put aside or ignored merely to make room 
for the author’s gigantic figures? LEven-handed justice must reprove 
such panegyric, and insist on the fact, that impartial and faithful his- 
tory demands for every man his due meed, and forbids the elevation 
of favourites by the degradation of their compeers. 

Sir Archibald goes on to the Walcheren expedition, which he justifies 
as an admirable measure, defeated by the incapacity of Lord Chatham ; 
as the fate of Spain was terribly compromised by the imbecility of 
Cuesta. Be the former case as it may, it was of extraordinary interest 
as it affected the administration, the government of the country, and the 
subsequent careers of several of its principal members, including his 
Lordship and his chivalrous political rival (or adversary, as the author 
would fain make out) George Canning’. Now it is evident that if any 
man could claim the descent of the mantle, as being directly and dis- 
tinctly the disciple of the “ pilot that weathered the storm,” George Can- 
ning was entitled to that honour. He entered political life under his 
auspices. He adhered to him ardently through the curious concatena- 





® “Lives of Lord Castlereagh and Sir Charles Stewart, the second and third 
Marquesses of Londonderry, &. By Sir Archibald Alison, Bart., D.C.L., &.” 
(3 vols., 8vo. W. Blackwood and Sons). 

> Vide Review of Stapelton’s George Canning and his Times, Gent. MaG., Aug. 
1859, p. 113. 
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tions of the Addingtonian parenthesis ; and he acted upon and upheld his 
principles to the last. He had neither rank nor fortune to back his 
ambition; and if Lord Castlereagh, the child of titles and great con- 
nections, worked up to the Pitt faith by other hands and under different 
circumstances, had, as Alison tells us he had, to urge his way against 
the prejudices of the English aristocracy, what must we think of the 
obstacles Canning had to overcome, with only the genius that made 
Pitt his friend ? No truth-loving person can permit such a sacrifice to 
be made by adulation, to exalt the fame of another, and especially 
when that other stands in no need of extrinsic contrast or adverse hu- 
miliation to exhibit him on the solid pedestal of his intrinsic deserts. 

Upon this branch of his subject the author runs wild, and it is not 
easy to determine whether he is most inaccurate and defamatory, or 
contradictory and unjust. The schism in the Cabinet on the question of 
the Walcheren expedition has been so clearly sifted and settled on all 
points, that no scandal or misrepresentation can now alter the universal 
decision. We read, therefore, with astonishment and displeasure the 
attempt to set it aside, and cannot help feeling somewhat annoyed by 
the inflated eulogy with which the misrepresentations are wound up. 
In this Lord Castlereagh is no longer a human being, but “ in appre- 
hension how like a god !”— 


“When removed from office in September, 1809, he had succeeded, by his 
unaided effort, not only in securing the independence of his country and arresting 
the torrent of Napoleon’s victories, but he had set in motion that chain of events 
which in their final results produced his decline and fall. He had, by land forces 
skilfully directed, and by taking proper advantage of the means of descent on de- 
cisive points which the command of the sea afforded, wrested from the enemy 
during this short period a hundred sail of the line and forty frigates, of which 
a third had been brought as prizes, or to be detained in security, to the British 
shores. He had deprived the French Emperor of both the wings of the vast naval 
armament which he was preparing for our destruction, and which it was the prin- 
cipal object of his life to render irresistible. He had planned and fitted out the 
greatest expedition of land and sea forces which the world had ever seen, and 
which, if it had been directed in the field with the same skill and vigour with 
which it had been planned in the Cabinet, would have cut Napoleon’s naval centre 
through the middle, destroyed one half of his remaining maritime resources, and 
for ever determined the war in our favour by reducing to a mere fraction the fleets 
of the enemy. He hud resuscitated the contest on the Continent, brought the 
British legions to contend on terms of equality with the French on their own 
element, and fanned a flame in the Peninsula destined never to be extinguished till 
the Imperial eagles were chased in disgrace beyond the Pyrenees. He had fitted out 
an army and appointed a commander whose exploits had already recalled the days 
of Crecy and Agincourt. He had established a military system for the defence of 
the country, based on the local, and gradually ascending through the regular, 
militia to the line, which amply provided for the national defence, and furnished 
an inexhaustible stream of recruits to supply the waste of life in the Peninsular 
campaigns, and left a disposable force of 60,000 to second the efforts of their im- 
mortal general. The military system of Prussia and Austria is in great measure 
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founded on this model. By the example which he set in Spain, he had revived the 
spirit of resistance in Germany, and brought Napoleon to the brink of ruin on the 
field of Aspern. He had adopted a plan for the defence of Portugal which, con- 
ceived and executed by Wellington, proved the salvation of that country, and in 
its ultimate result led to the deliverance of Europe. Never was a minister .who 
in so short a time had conferred such benefits on his country, or so quickly raised it 
from a state of imminent danger to one of comparative security and imperishable 
glory. What was the return which his countrymen made to him for these in- 
estimable services? Was it he was crowned with laurel and honoured with a civic 
oration for having saved the State? It was that he was overwhelmed with ob- 
loquy, and by a unanimous vote of the Cabinet declared unfit to retain the office of 
Wan Minister !”—(Vol. i. pp. 313-315.) 

Every true lover of the Pitt policy and adherent to Pitt principles must 
lament this extravagant style, which, we must repeat, is only calculated 
to defeat its own purpose, and bring vital national concerns into dispute 
at great risk to the national welfare. But the writer proceeds :— 

“ This extraordinary decision was generally ascribed at the time to the ambition 

and intriguing disposition of Mr. Canning, which could not brook a rival, and took 
advantage of the excitement produced by the failure of the Walcheren expedition 
to overturn, as he thought, a formidable competitor for power !” 
Yet a few lines onward (p. 315) we are assured it was not so, for “‘ the 
fall of Lord Castlereagh was the work of the whole Cabinet,”—of 
course, by the “ unanimous vote” recorded in our foregoing quotation, 
though, as the author enlarges on his topic and gets on a hundred and 
fifty pages farther (p. 483), it comes to be asserted that ‘‘ the majority 
of the Cabinet had combined for his (Lord Castlereagh’s) overthrow.” 
Whether the whole cabinet, or the majority of the Cabinet, or Mr. Can- 
ning, was right or wrong in the estimate of their colleague’s capacity for 
conducting les grandes guerres successfully, it is not for us to pro- 
nounce ; but it seems to us to be the most irrelevant of all arguments 
to impute such a result, not to the sense and judgment of half a score of 
the best-informed statesmen, but to “the secret and unworthy intrigue” 
of any individual or minor combination for party objects. There is but 
one other assertion relating to this painful matter upon which we must 
offer a remark. Sir Archibald states that Mr. Canning was distrustful 
of the foreign war plans, and “ inclined to the Whig system of shutting 
ourselves up in our island, leaving the Continent to its fate.” We will 
take upon ourselves to assert that this is the very reverse of the truth. 
Mr. Canning might not approve of a particular instance of Lord Castle- 
reagh’s military diversions, nor even of his general administration of 
affairs as War Minister, (or Foreign Secretary, for the author frequently 
confuses us between the two); but there is not a passage in his whole 
public life, and, above all, his ardent and eloquent support of the 
Peninsular conflict, that does not contradict this allegation of a policy 
which he always condemned. 

The importance of this matter must be our excuse for devoting so 
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much attention to it. It is unfairly revived, and we can only hope that, 
like the barbarous duel which terminated the difference between the 
parties,—happily among the latest examples of thus passing through 
the fire to Moloch,—it may never again be resuscitated, at any rate 
from private predilections, to the manifest injury of a beneficent and 
patriotic cause. 

When the climax of the terrible European struggle at last arrived, 
and the magnates of the earth met to discuss and arrange the future 
destinies of the nations, Lord Castlereagh’s services were of the most 
important description. There is no need to compare him with the 
most eminent of his contemporaries. He was admirable per se; and 
clothed with the wealth, and weight, and power of his country, he de- 
veloped its unselfish and liberal policy in a manner to command the 
acquiescence, in nearly every point, of all the great Powers. Through- 
out, his influence was preponderating; and latterly, when the nego- 
tiations at Chatillon had to redress and supplement the unfinished 
arrangements of Vienna, it may almost be said that, by his masterly 
management, he kept the Allies in unison, and preserved the world from 
new convulsions, and bloodshed as dreadful as the past. After the peace 
of Paris, and his long labours were crowned with resplendent victory, 
he had still many momentous duties to perform, and he performed them 
well. The meetings at Aix-la-Chapelle and Verona required all the 
skill and fixity of principle of the views of a minister of a constitutional 
government to guide the issues to an acceptable, or even permissible 
end; and he got through the task with infinite credit, avoiding a rup- 
ture with antagonistic ambitions, but yet preserving intact the rights 
of a free people. 

Returned to England, and to his place in parliament, it might be fore- 
seen that he was not likely to augment his popularity when Radicalism 
grew rampant. On the contrary, he experienced a pre-eminent share 
of abuse, as a Tory, a foe to liberty, a gagger of free speech, an 
oppressor of the people, e¢ cetera; only, like his great prototype, Pitt, 
and his great rival, Canning, he never was accused of corruption—(by 
the bye, not a bad feature in the school!) On the Queen Caroline inqui- 
sition, he appears to have sided with the King, rather more demon- 
stratively than the Premier, Lord Liverpool; and a remarkable letter 
from his brother says,—‘‘ C ’s history is most curious; I can con- 
ceive no hotter hell than his seat in the House of Commons last month.” 
And Lord Castlereagh completes the fancy by hinting that Canning, with 
two or three others, had been more intimate than the law of high treason 
would allow any subject to be, with a married Queen of England. 

It was not till 1820 that his lordship departed from his original 
opinions, and set himself in opposition to the Holy Alliance; and by this 
act negatived nine-tenths of the applause his biographer has lavished on 
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his preceding life. For though he opposed the desires of Russia at 
Chatillon, Troppau, and Verona, he had gone thoroughly along with the 
crowned heads, till the divergence became too marked and dangerous 
to be suffered. It was full time to retreat, and he did retreat manfully. 
Of his melancholy death we forbear to speak. Worn out by incessant 
toils and anxious responsibilities, the monarchy lost in him a faithful 
counsellor, and the people (whether they knew it or not) a faithful 
friend. 

Interwoven with the memoir of Lord Castlereagh, we have a similar 
memoir of his brother; a gallant soldier, who greatly distinguished him- 
self in the Spanish war, and was thence sent in a highly important and 
responsible character to the head-quarters of the allied armies in the 
north. That he acquitted himself ably there is abundant proof in the 
quoted correspondence. His indefatigable energy, his enlightened pene- 
tration, and his essential services, honourably earned for him the highest 
honours; and these were gratefully bestowed. But again we have to 
find fault with his panegyrist’s boundless exaltations, In conjoint 
action it is Wellesley and Stewart at the least, and elsewhere it is all 
Stewart, as the Colossus; while the rest of the petty men walk under 
his huge legs. His course was really brilliant, and if he did not himself 
alone coerce the unwilling Bernadotte to actual, though shuffling, co- 
operation with the allies, and prevent his being made King of France 
as wished by the Emperor Alexander, we must disbelieve the statements 
of Sir Archibald! Be these things as they are represented, or not, on 
his arrival at home Sir C. Stewart received the noblest of national re- 
wards, and was more fortunate still in gaining the hand of the heiress 
of the Vane estates and mines, a lady in whose praise it is impossible to 
say more than she deserves. An affectionate wife and mother, since 
her widowhood in 1854 she has shewn herself an admirable example of 
every good quality that society could require from property. 

Earlier in life, his elder brother had married the Lady E. A. Hobart, 
whose personal charms added no slight effect to the eclat of his ap- 
pearance on public occasions, whether of official state, or diplomatic 
display. At the coronation of George IV., in his Garter robes, he was 
the noblest figure in the gorgeous procession, (Prince Leopold, next to 
him, sharing the popular admiration) ; and we witnessed, what it would 
not be easy to forget, the burst of enthusiasm which sprang sponta- 
neously from the entire Parisian audience, when he and his lady pre- 
sented themselves in the front of their box at the opera, surrounded, as 
they were, by all the splendours of the allied courts, an ensemble seen 
for the first time and... . and when Napoleon had just been packed off 
from Fontainebleau. His bearing was lofty, while his manner was un- 
affected, He resembled polished steel—was cold and bright. Nothing 
seemed capable of ruffling his good-temper ; but there was a coolness 
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about him which prevented animosity from being too adventurous. In 
the House of Commons his condition was remarkable—alike from his 
ability in debate and his peculiarities. The oddity of some of his ex- 
pressions afforded food for jest in the newspapers of the day ; but though 
his speeches were unrhetorical, he hammered away till he had exhausted 
his subject, and his opponents were fain to acknowledge, at the close, 
that if you happened to be master of the whole argument, and looked 
back to his treatment of it, you must confess that he had not left a fact 
undiscussed nor a point unmade. 

Such was the man—the eminent historical character—whom the 
author has not truly delineated. In the attempt to make him and his 
brother demigods, he has disparaged the great body-politic and its 
leaders, to whom the nation has owed, and must hereafter owe, its 
prosperity, power, and grandeur. At home, the Prime Ministers are 
dwarfed into insignificance, while to their colleague is attributed every 
merit ; and abroad, as we have observed, the influence of Wellington is 
submerged to float all the applause upon his (no doubt most valuable) 
coadjutor ; as elsewhere, during the portentous wars of 1811-14, per- 
haps the foremost and most efficient among our diplomatists (Lord 
Aberdeen) shines but as second to General Sir C. Stewart, and is scarcely 
mentioned as a commissioner in the Buonaparte abdication, though 
Thiers, in his History, describes him thus :—‘‘ The most reasonable of 
all were the English commissioners, and, above all, Lord Aberdeen— 
a rare model of simplicity, with a mild gravity, the true representative 
of a free state.” A just, unflattered life of this accomplished scholar 
and statesman is claimed for his memory, and due to the country he so 
largely and faithfully served. 

But we must close our review, though there are many topics which 
invite extended observation, We are sorry that honest criticism has 
extorted from us so much censure, where we were so well disposed to 
award commendation. But essential principles must not be sacrificed 
to personal hero-worship. The Marchioness of Londonderry engaged 
the highest talent obvious to her choice on this family work, and if it 
satisfies her affections, the public alone can pretend to the privilege of 
judgment. There is much of sterling and interesting matter in what is 
new of the Correspondence, the campaigns and battles are painted in 
the most vivid style, (as if the writer himself were possessed of “ great 
military genius,”) and, with all its faults, the Lives, &c., in three vo- 
lumes, is a production of useful reference for every good library. 





THE MAISON DIEU AT DOVER. 
By W. Burezs, Esa. 


Iw the Middle Ages, as in the present day, the traveller to or from the 
Continent generally selected the port of Dover as the most convenient 
entrance or exit from the kingdom. In these days the great causes of 
foreign travel are, as everybody knows, business and pleasure; but at 
that time there was a third inducement, viz. religion; and the anxiety 
for spiritual rather than for bodily welfare continually sent large masses 
of people either to the shrine of St. Edmund at Pontigny, or to that of 
the “holy blissful martyr” at Canterbury,—to say nothing of many 
others. Of course these pilgrims, or at all events the poorer portion 
of them, had to be lodged and fed more or less from charity, and we 
accordingly find in many places on their routes hospitia erected and en- 
dowed by charitable persons for this purpose. Thus the celebrated 
* Hubert de Burgh built and endowed one at Dover, probably at the end 
of the reign of King John or at the beginning of that of his son, for 
the exact date has not as yet been discovered. In all probability it 
was little more than a large hall, with a kitchen, and a few rooms for 
those to whose management it was entrusted,—the said hall serving as 
a dining-room during the day and a shake-down during the night *; 
while the easternmost end was railed off as a chapel, where the daily 
services were performed, unless we suppose the pilgrims went to the 
nearest parish church, in the same manner as Professor Willis assures 
us the scholars of the earlier colleges did at Cambridge. But the system 
of railing off a chapel at the east end of a large hall was by no means 
uncommon in the Middle Ages, and we find it actually existing at the 
Hospital at Beaune, and there are traces of it in the Ragione (or hall 
of justice) at Padua. However this may have been at Dover, the next 
thing we hear of is that Henry III. added a chapel to the Maison Dieu, 
and this chapel is one of the few remains that have come down to our 
own times; but inasmuch as every square inch of its surface has been 
covered with stucco during a so-called restoration at the beginning of 
the present century, the architectural antiquary is not likely to be par- 
ticularly edified by the study of its details; and a beautiful stone cross 
on the gable being the only part which has escaped the vandalism of the 
restorer. As we now see it, the chapel consists of a very short nave 





* It will hardly be believed that at certain festivals the nave and transepts of 
Chartres Cathedral were occupied during the night by the pilgrims who came 
from all parts, and the pavement was actually laid to a slope so as to enable the 
water to run off when the place was cleaned in the morning. 
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divided from a chancel by an arch; but it is by no mearis improbable 
but that this short nave may be the easternmost part of the hall of 
Hubert de Burgh, while, as far as it is possible to judge by the stucco 
mouldings and the general features of the architecture, there is nothing 
whatever to militate against the chancel having been erected in the 
middle of the thirteenth century. As to the rest of De Burgh’s hall, 
it has been entirely destroyed, and the site is occupied by a series of 
jail yards. 

Sometime in the reign of Edward I. (most probably in 1277, for we 
then read of extensive alterations) another hall was added on the south 
side of Hubert de Burgh’s building, the communication being effected 
by piercing the party-wall with a series of very large and boldly moulded 
arches; above these occurred sundry windows forming a sort of clere- 
story, but on the other side the windows of course went down much 
lower. From a survey in the Ordnance Office, we also learn that there 
was another hall, on the north of Hubert de Burgh’s, also separated 
from it by arches; but inasmuch as it has been destroyed some years 
ago, and there remains no drawing or engraving to aid us, it is impos- 
sible to say anything about its date. On the other hand, sundry prints 
do shew us that there was a vestibule to the middle hall; and we know, 
moreover, that it was vaulted, for sundry of its bosses sculptured with 
figure-subjects are preserved in the Dover Museum. There still re- 
mains the tower at the south-western side of the Edwardian hall, which 
from the two arches in its western face may possibly have served as an 
entrance, unless we suppose it to have covered the narrow footpath in 
the same manner as houses still do at Padua, Mantua, and other foreign 
cities. Besides these main buildings, the outbuildings are said to have 
extended to a very considerable distance on the easternmost side. At 
the Reformation the Master and eight fellows surrendered everything 
to the King, who forthwith made it a victualling-office for the Navy, to 
which use it remained devoted until 1830, when it was made over 
to the Board of Ordnance, who sold it in 1834; and in 1836 the Corpo- 
ration of the town purchased what buildings remained (for at some time 
or other a destructive fire had taken place) for the purpose of convert- 
ing them into a jail, which object was ingeniously effected by erecting 
vaulted brick cells on the floor of the sole remaining (Edwardian) hall, 
thereby deducting several feet from the original height of the interior. 
In 1852 Mr. Ambrose Poynter began the restoration, which was very 
slowly carried out until the year 1859, when the Town Council set to 
work vigorously, and the result has been the transformation of a bare 
and almost roofless building into a very noble town-hall. In the mean- 
while, Mr. Poynter having retired from his profession, it fell to my lot 
to carry out his designs, which have been most strictly adhered to. 
Thus there is a new roof, new tracery to the southern windows, a stone 
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dado with the arms of sundry of the Lords Warden carved and embla- 
zoned, an oak screen at the west end, two large brass gas-standards, 
thirteen feet high; and lastly, two of the windows on the south side 
have been filled with stained glass, being the commencement of the 
execution of a series of six designs, by Mr. Edward J. Poynter, to illus- 
trate important historical events immediately connected with Dover. 
The west window had previously been decorated with five figures re- 
presenting benefactors to the hospital by Mr. Wailes. 





Memoria Winpow at Atnwick.—Those who have observed the want of 
taste which is so generally exhibited in everything connected with the ceme- 
teries that are now taking the place of our ancient churchyards, will be gratified 
to read of an exception, which has lately come to our knowledge. We there- 
fore copy the following, from the “Northern Daily Express” (a Newcastle 
paper) of the 28th of March last :— 

“ Alnwick Cemetery—In Memoriam.—This modest and neatly-arranged 
cemetery, which strikes the eye of the railway traveller on his approach to the 
town, has been made still more worthy of a visit of inspection from the ad- 
ditional interest attached to it in consequence of a very handsome mortuary 
stained-glass window which has this week been placed in the west end of the 
Episcopal Chapel in memory of one who, during the short period vouchsafed 
to his labours in Alnwick, endeared himself to all classes, no less by his un- 
affected simplicity of demeanour in private intercourse, than from the faithful 
discharge of his duties in the pulpit. The inscription, with an almost Roman 
curtness, reads thus: —‘In memory of the Rev. Edward Bryan, Curate of 
St. Paul’s Church, in this parish, who was drowned while bathing in the sea 
near Alnmouth, the 15th October, 1859.’ The window consists of three lights, 
and each compartment contains a distinct subject, taken from the life of our 
Saviour, and bears direct reference to the ministrations of the deceased. The first 
light shews the miraculous draught of fishes, Luke v.; the centre one contains 
the resurrection of Christ from the tomb ; and the third, Christ walking upon 
the sea. The whole window contains nine figures, and the action and acces- 
sories are well represented. A richly ornamented canopy surmounts each 
light, and a chastely designed turreted border runs along the base. The rich 
and mellow hues bespeak the glass to be of the best and costliest kind. The 
rawness of effect sometimes discernible in new stained windows does not pre- 
vail here; but, on the contrary, a warmth of tone and feeling has banished 
the somewhat chilly aspect which existed in the chapel heretofore. Upon 
the whole, it does infinite credit to the well-known_ability of the artists, 
Messrs. Clayton and Bell (the same who wrought the three magnificent windows 
for Warkworth Church), and to the taste of the donor who placed it there. 
The memorial is executed at the sole cost of F. R. Wilson, Esq., architect to 
the Burial Board, in grateful remembrance of personal friendship with the 
deceased curate.” 





-INEDITED BURGUNDIAN ANTIQUITIES. 


TrME after time science adds a new province to its dominions. Now 
in one direction, now in another, the present century has opened en- 
tirely new fields for the labours of the archeologist, the historian, the 
linguist ; and there is every prospect that the discoveries which are yet 
in the future will equal or surpass in importance those which have gone 
before. The separation of the stone, the bronze, and tke iron age; the 
gradual subdivision of these into several distinct periods, coloured and 
modified by race and locality; the classification of ornamentation and 
style as a leading feature in fixing the nationality and date of ancient 
remains ; the deciphering of various alphabets hitherto unread, from 
the arrow-headed letters of the far East to the venerable and precious 
runes of the far North,—all are the work of this century ; much of it is 
only a few years old. But all this depends upon two indispensable 
conditions,—conditions in former times so often overlooked, and con- 
sequently revenging themselves by chaos and confusion. First, there 
must be no blind prejudices, no scientific fanaticism; we must work 
honestly, and with a good heart and open eye, and a mind willing to 
admit the truth. Next, there must be absolute exactness. Our studies 
in this immense field cannot be too cautious and precise. There must 
be no twisting of facts, no alteration or suppression of features we do 
not understand or do not care to meet with. 

With what pleasure, then, must we turn to those good and great 
men, those quiet, and learned, and conscientious labourers, who occa- 
sionally present us with the results of years of hard work, and generously 
enrich us with the fruits of endless examinations! Such men we have 
among us not a few. In England, Ireland, Scotland, Scandinavia, 
Germany, France, Italy, Holland, and elsewhere,—in fact, in every land 
more or less,—there is a band of these devoted pioneers. And these 
are the peace-heroes to whom this century owes its scientific ad- 
vancement. 

One of these is M. Henri Baudot, the well-known French archx- 
ologist, the indefatigable President of the Archeological Commission of 
the Céte-d’Or. Endowed by Providence with great gifts and artistic 
accomplishments, and a princely fortune, he has unceasingly studied, 
and rescued, and elucidated the antiquities of his native Burgundy, and 
his private museum is one of the most costly in any part of Europe. 

This gentleman has now made public the result of years of labour 
and expenditure. He throws open his museum to us, places it before 
our eyes in rich and delicate facsimiles and an invaluable text, adds to 
it the finds made in other parts of the same province, and thus opens to 
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us a fresh and distinct class of monuments, chiefly of the earliest Chris- 
tian age. This limitation of his work, this concentration of his energies 
for years to one particular branch of study, has been attended with the 
happiest effects. We have a large harvest, a multitude of examples ; 
certain features are always present, and can be no longer denied or 
explained away. The limit, too, has been admirably chosen. It is not 
only to Burgundy, but to “ barbarian” Burgundy, before the amalga- 
mation with the Gallo-Roman races, and the obliteration of the primi- 
tive and sharp characteristics of these just Christianised Gothic freemen 
by contact with the higher civilization of the resident peoples. 

The work to which we refer, which has but recently appeared, is a 
“Memoir on the Graves of the Barbarians of the Merovingian Epoch, 
discovered in Burgundy, particularly at Charnay. By Henri Baudot, 
President of the Archeological Commission of the Céte-d’Or, Corre- 
spondent of the Minister of Instruction for Historical Researches, 
Member of the Institute of the Provinces, of the Academy of Dijon, 
and of several other Societies at home and abroad. Illustrated with 
Wood-engravings, and a great number of Plates executed in Chromo- 
lithography from the Drawings of the Author.” Dijon: Lamarche ; 
Paris: Victor Didron. 4to., 182 pp.* 

Had we our own will, and time and verge enough, we should proceed 
to discuss a score of important points in this most interesting and 
elegant work, and add thereto copious extracts; but time is precious, 
space equally so. We can only announce this splendid quarto to our 
reader, assure him that he is in good hands, premonish him that he will 
learn a great deal, and recommend every archeological student to read 
it forthwith, It is a long time since so comprehensive, and exhaustive, 
and exact a work has seen the light, and it will not be followed by 
another such in a hurry. Every day is not a feast-day. 

M. Baudot admirably fixes the stand for all these researches :— 


“If the hurricane of revolutions has swept the surface of the soil and anni- 
hilated the outward monuments of the era we would desire to know, we must seek 
in the bowels of the earth for the trace of those peoples through whom barbarism 
succeeded to the civilization of Rome. We must consult their tomb if we would 
add the broken link to the chain of the past. This tomb has been wantonly 
insulted; but the feet of devastators have trampled it in vain, and it has calmly 
defied both fire and sword. 

“ There we shall find still present the souvenirs of the past. The warrior of the 
Teutonic race lies at rest in his coffin, and all which he most cared for during 
his life, sharing the lot of its master, has taken its place at his side: vestments, 
arms, ornaments, jewels, things made use of in the last honours paid to his remains, 
all is yet there. Interrogate these trustworthy witnesses, and they will tell you 
how the sleeper clothed himself, how he fought, how he worshipped hisGod. They 





* Mémoire sur les Sépullures des Barbares de ? Fpoque Merovingienne, décou- 
vertes en Bourgogne, et particulidrement & Charnay, Se. 
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will explain to you what was the industry, what were the arts of this early period. 
Metallurgy, glass-making, the craft of the goldsmith and of the potter, may be 
studied in these subterranean museums. You will find in these funeral chambers 
forms reproduced in our own days, and presented to us as novelties, although their 
youthfulness is merely the effect of improved methods in modern manufacture. 
Nothing is indifferent in these researches, if they only be enlightened by science. 
Every object reveals to us a sentiment, a thought, a usage, a practice of the 
Church or of the world, an art, an industry. 

“All this is a most curious and attractive study, completely neglected by the 
antiquaries of former ages. In the eyes of our good predecessors, all that was not 
Roman was at once set down as Gaulish, and the industrial arts of the barbarians, 
notwithstanding their strikingness and individuality, were passed over in silence. 
They seemed to fancy that the invaders of Gaul, the moment they reached the 
frontiers, laid aside their manners and customs, nay, even their arms and garments, 
to identify and mix themselves beforehand with the nation which they came to 
subjugate. In fact, former investigators affected a kind of contempt for everything 
that was not either Greek or Roman.”—(p. 3.) 

But we must stop. Fain would we deviate into the pleasant chapters 
headed—The Arrival of the Barbarians, The Graves at Charnay, Wea- 
pons, Jewels, and Ornaments, Divers Objects, Stones, Medallions, Vases, 
Epoch and Cause of the Burials at Charnay, and the excellent list of the 
other finds made at various times in other parts of Burgundy. As this, 
however, is impossible, we will only make an observation or two in 
passing. 

At p. 22 the author discusses the question of the double-edged swords, 
of which he found at least fifteen at Charnay. He is inclined to agree 
with those archeologists who think them to have been the especial arm 
of the Norsemen. 

On the following page he informs us that he has found at Charnay 
two bearded lances. This leads him to speak of the angon of Agathias, 
and he believes that this angon was the bearded lance. 

At p. 26 we are introduced to an unique kind of iron weapon, hitherto 
found nowhere else, and of particular interest. It may be called the 
sabre-lance, or bayonet-spear, serving at pleasure as a lance or a cutlass. 
The specimen obtained at Charnay, and engraved Plate 11. fig: 13, is 
68 centimétres long, of fine metal and hard grain, well preserved, “ and 
might even now be used at a pinch.” 

When speaking of fibulas at p. 39, mention is made of several in- 
stances in which costly pieces of this kind, of fine gold, have the pin 
only of bronze; and the reason is suggested that bronze was much 
harder than gold, less liable to break, and was therefore selected. 

At p. 49 we are introduced to a beautiful brooch, of silver-gilt, large 
size, distinguished from its rich compeers by having a large number 
of Old-Northern runes engraved on the back. An explanation of the 
inscription has been forwarded by Herr C. C. Rafn. However, it is not 
correct, except in so far as he has recognised the fact that the top line 
contains the Old-Northern runic alphabet, 

Gent. Mac, Vor, CCXII, 3¥ 
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Our readers are aware of the numerous specimens of iron pieces, bent 
at each end, found in the oldest graves. Some have taken them to be 
the steel with which to strike fire. Others have seen in them purse- 
clasps. Many have been found at Charnay, but of various sizes, some 
of them too large, and others too small, to have been employed for 
either purpose. M. Baudot proposes to take them as the simplest 
buckle-clasp, especially as they are sometimes found with a hole. He 
thinks they may have been used thus, (p. 76) :— 


Upwards of five hundred urns and vases and pots have been found at 
Charnay. Their general type is the horn with spheroidal base. Only 
a few differ from this type, namely some bottles, terreens, and other 
small pieces. All this pottery is unvarnished, made on the wheel, 
comparatively unadorned, and shews a less advance than in all the 
other arts of fabrication. 

The glass found at Charnay is very elegant and of various forms, 
a kind of waterish colour for the clearest, and of bottle-colour for the 
duller; some are exquisitely delicate. Thirty-five pieces were found at 
Charnay alone. 

But the subject cannot be exhausted here. The surprising number 
of well-preserved iron pieces, the abundance of the bronze, the curious 
specimens of simple metal overlaid with silver plates, the rich and 
splendid buckles and brooches, many of them of gold or silver, or 
silver-gilt, or silver-plated inlaid with stones and glasses, the curious 
rings, medals, moneys, the four specimens of fine Damascene work,— 
wherever we turn there is something beautiful or striking. And we 
must remember that all these pieces are new, inedited, and all splendidly 
copied, mostly in their natural colours and gold and silver, and in their 
own size. Upwards of one hundred woodcuts, and more than four 
hundred chromolithographs, scrupulously exact, drawn by M. Baudot’s 
own hand quietly and patiently, and in most cases from originals,—his 
own property, found on his own estate,—spread this treasure-trove 
before us. Can we ask more? Is it not a noble gift, nobly given? 

But we must refrain, and cannot wind up better than with the 
closing remarks of the author :— 


“If the recent labours of archwology have already lifted a corner of the veil 
which hangs so heavily on the barbarian era, let us hope that perseverance in this 
path will lead to new discoveries, and will cast a clearer light into this chaotic 


region, 
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‘The facts which we have collected, and the observations we have been enabled 
to make, have naturally led us to consider the state of industry and the arts, and 
the manners and customs of the races which invaded Gaul in the fifth and sixth 
centuries, as well as the modifications which the fusion of victorious and of con- 
quered peoples must eventually produce. But these considerations require a larger 
treatment than we have here space for, and we shall investigate the whole question 
in a separate work. We would here confine ourselves to the leading fact, that the 
invaders of Gaul were not strangers to the industrial arts, as has been so long 
supposed, nor mere imitators of the Romans in this direction, as is also the common 
opinion. Their graves still shew that they brought with them an ert and an 
industry quite their own, stamped with an individuality essentially different from 
that of Rome, whether pure or debased Roman be the norm of comparison. 

“Tn fact, in the forms as in the ornaments of objects of all kinds exhumed from 
the barbarian sepulchres, a practised eye will distinguish the features of savagery, 
the complete absence of the study of the forms of all animate beings. The singular 
perfection which we find in the ornaments is mere skill, handicraft, and has 
nothing to do with combinations intelligently studied. We must not expect in 
the produce of Teutonic art that perfect regularity and harmony and pure taste 
which strike us in Greek and Roman art; but we shall not be disappointed if we 
look for that richness and brightness which captivate the primitive and savage 
man, and a certain taste in the ornamentation, and very ingenious workmanship ; 
in short, a wonderful amount of curious and intelligent execution, and an ability in 
manufacture which we should never have expected among them. 

“ As long as the Teutonic race remained hostile to the Gallo-Roman, each of 
these nations preserved its usages and particular arts. But the conquest once 
effected, and the domination of the Franks consolidated, the fusion of races has 
naturally brought about the fusion of arts and industries; so that we thereafter 
find in the monuments Roman solidity joined to the peculiar ornamentation of the 
Teutonic races. 

“Tt has been said and taught that from the East and the Byzantines eame the 
ornaments which decorate the first monuments erected by the hands of our ances- 
tors after the conquest of the Franks. But why go so far to seek these resem- 
blances and rapprochements? Simply because these critics were not acquainted 
with the models which the native artists had before their eyes,—all these buckles, 
and plates, and brooches which bear in relief or incised these very same ornaments, 
all these stripes, and breaks, and twists, and rolls, and windings, and interlacings, 
and labels, and lozenges, and ribbons, and coarse figures of men and animals which 
you see reproduced on the archivolts, on the tympana of doors, on the capitals, the 
columns, the corbels, and brackets of the edifices so improperly called Romano- 
Byzantine. Now that we begin to be familiar with this Teutonic ornamentation, 
we cannot possibly admit that these artists should have gone so far off to imitate 
models which they had at home at their own doors, and with whose spirit they 
were daily imbued. So deeply rooted was the taste for these decorations, that 
they reproduced them everywhere, on utensils and manuscripts, as well as on 
monuments. Comparing the ornaments in manuscripts executed under the first 
and second race of our kings with those which mark the fibulas, buckles, and plate- 
pieces belonging to the baldricks of the barbarians, we shall find the same details 
everywhere apparent. The figures of men and animals are rude and misdrawn; 
but it is the same taste, the same style, as can be followed for many centuries, one 
whose barbarian stamp cannot be mistaken, can never be confounded with the 
Roman style which characterizes the works of Italian artists. 

“The opening of these barbarian graves has, then, revealed to us an art un- 
known, previously buried in the tomb; an art ignored by all, although openly 
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practised for hundreds of years in its curious amalgam with the Roman element. 
Hitherto unrecognised, it has been confounded with the traditions of the Orient ; 
but archeology exhumes it, and shews its real origin. The time has come to give 
to the conquerors of Gaul that which belongs to them. We must no longer wander 
to foreign climes in search of that which is under our very feet. 

“It is true that great difficulties attend the admission of new evidences and the 
abandonment of received systems; but the facts each day speak for themselves, 
and will doubtless find learned and conscientious expounders.”—(pp. 177—179.) 





APPLICATION OF PHOTOGRAPHY TO ARCH ZOLOGY 
AND HISTORY. 


Tue following summary of the annual Report of the Topographical 
Department, presided over by Sir Henry James, will be found to pre- 
sent many points of interest. We have already spoken of the photo- 
zincographic fac-simile of Domesday Book, but it would not be de- 
sirable to omit all mention of it here. We trust that the project as to 
the Simancas MSS. will take effect: the period to which they relate 
stands in need of every light that can be thrown upon it. 


“The sale of the maps to the public last year produced above 8,000/. The 
year saw completed the trigonometrical survey of the United Kingdom, which 
was begun in 1783, under General Roy. It is comprised in seven quarto 
volumes. The art of photo-zincography, which has been discovered and applied 
for the purpose of making the detailed topographical plans of the kingdom, 
has also led to the production of a fac-simile of Domesday Book, the most 
ancient survey and terrier of the kingdom, a document such as no other 
country in the world possesses. The publication of the edition of 1783 is said 
to have cost the Government 38,000/. ; the types were destroyed by a fire in 
1808, and copies are now rare. But through this simple and inexpensive 
process, and by publishing in parts, any one can purchase the portion relating 
to the county in which he is more particularly interested, generally for 8s. or 
10s., and the Government will not be put to any cost whatever. Authentic 
copies can also be made of such documents as are required to be deposited in 
the Public Record Office, and it is said that this would probably save an ex- 
penditure of 10,000/, a-year. The process is about to be introduced in India 
and in Canada. A proposition is under consideration for sending a photo- 
grapher to Simancas, in Spain, to copy some of the despatches in cypher de- 
posited in the Royal archives there, and which are supposed to relate to im- 
portant events, sometime before and after the reign of Elizabeth. A method 
has been discovered of producing a negative impression on paper, from which 
a single copy of a deed or other document can be printed on parchment in per- 
manent ink, avoiding the necessity of transferring the negative copies to zinc 
or stone before printing. Sir H. James calls this art photo-papyrography. It 
will be useful where a single copy of a document, or only two or three copies 
are wanted. Examples of it have been placed in the libraries of the Houses of 
Lords and Commons.” 
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LETTERS OF SIR WILLIAM DUGDALE. 


Tue following letters from Sir William Dugdale to Wood, together 
with those which have already appeared in our pages, throw some 
light on the history of the writer’s publications, and whilst they evince 
his great regard to accuracy, they also shew the value he set upon re- 
cords as the true basis on which history should be written, When we 
remember the difficulty of obtaining access to documentary evidence two 
centuries since, and the length of time spent in journeying from place 
to place, we may feel surprise at his having achieved so much and 
having laboured with such success in the field of antiquarian research. 


No. VIII. 

S*,—That w*" I desired M* Ashmole to aske you, concerning Will. Wainflete 
(w°* hapned upon my suddain writing to him), I was soon satisfyed in, upon 
a little further looking upon some of my own notes. There is no doubt but 
that he was Chancelour; but in the Chronol. Tables in my Orig. Juridicales, 
it is sayd to be Will. Wickham who was made Chancelour in 35 H. 6, w™ 
I thinke was not my fault, for were my Copy extant (w°" was burnt in the fire 
of London), I beleive it would appeare that it was thus, Will’us Epise. Winton 
constitutus Cancellarius, 11 Oct. in that yeare. But I must tell you y' Tom 
Philpot (who was a whimsicall man, son to John Philpot the Herald *), being 
then corrector of the presse where my Booke was printed, did, as I beleive, 
adde Wickham inadvertently ; in regard Wickham had been Bp. of Winchester, 
not considering that it was long before. 

Amongst my notes w*" I have here, I find this from the Claus Roll of 38 
H. 6, in dorso m’s. :—“ Memorandum, quod die Lune 7 Julii, W. Episc. Wynton. 
hine Cancellarius Anglis deliberavit d’no Regii, unum magnum Sigillum suum 
argenteum, in tentorio suo, hinc situato in quodam campo vocato Hardyngstone- 
Jeild, juxta Abbathiam de Pratis, prope villam Northampton,” &c. 

By w*" you see when he gave up the great Seale. 

So wishing you all happinesse, and a successfull progresse in that worthy 
worke you have in hand, I rest, 

Your most affectionate freind and servant, 

Blythe-Hall, neere Coleshill in Warwicksh., Witr’m Duepate. 

27° Dec. 1673. 


No. IX. 


My VERY WORTHY FREIND,—I have received both your Letters, giving you 
thanks for your answere to those Queres. You need not doubt, but that I 





* In Dugdale’s “Diary,” under date of Nov. 22, 1645, we find,—“ M* Philpot, 
Somerset Herauld, dyed in London, and was buryed at St Benet’s, neare Paule’s 
Wharfe.” Vide Hamper’s Life, &c., p. 83. 
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will so settle the businesse w'* Mr’ Secretary, that you shall have certain 
payment of what is design’d, when time serves, w he will take’ care to fix, 
where the least trouble and hazard may be in the receipt thereof. 

I have sent to M* Scott (who hath the remayning part of the Monasticons 
yet un-sold, w the wast-sheetes), and hope to obtain the Quire of E, w** you 
say is wanting in that w** I gave to the publiq’ Library. 

Having now receiv’d the rest of those Bookes of my Baronage from the 
printer, I have ordred one in quires to be wrapt up for you, w* you may 
binde after your own way. Be sure you correct the Errata before you begin 
to read, for they are many, and some of them unlucky ones. It shall be sent 
next weeke, and this Quire of E w I mention, if I can get it. So wishing 
you good health, I rest, 

Your very affectionate freind and serv‘, 

London, from M’ Ashmole’s house in Sheere lane, Wiw’m Duepa.e. 

3 Junii, 1675. 


I shall let Mt Ashmole know what you say touching those letters of 
D* Dee’, &. 

M' Scott hath promised to looke the Quire E w™ is missing (as you say) 
in the second volume of the Monasticon. If he finds it, let me know w** whom 
I shall leave it to be seut to the Library Keeper. 


No. X. 


My VERY WORTHY FREIND,—Yours of the 20" instant not coming to me un- 
till that evening late w“ preceded my departure from London, I had not time 
to write back to you from thence; but being now at Hanwell, neere Banbury, 
to solemnize the funerall of S* Anthony Cope ‘, I thought fitt to adventure this 
to you, hoping it may come safe, though I doubt the post doth not passe from 
Banbury to Oxford. I perceive you have run over my Booke and made divers 
observations thereon, for w*" I heartily thanke you*. As to the printing of the 
preface in 2 columns I was utterly against it ; but the printer and the Book- 
seller (all partners) would needs have it so. I have a great reverence for the 
memory of Glover, Somerset* ; and though what he hath done in his Booke of 
the Nobility may in some things deserve correction, yet I thinke I may say 
he did it w” great exactnesse ; I meane as great as such a worke may probably 
be done by one man, from such light as he could have. But I cannot deny that 
M* Camden did not discover what he never saw. If I have erred in atiributing 





> In the Ashmolean MS., No. 1,790, will be found a short note from Wood to 
Ashmole, stating that he could not find “ y* letters betw. Dt Dee, Gwyn, and Davis ;” 
these are probably the letters here referred to. 

© Sir Anthony Cope was the fourth baronet of that name; he was M.P. for 
Banbury, and subsequently for the county of Oxford: he married the daughter 
of Dutton, third Lord Gerrard of Gerrard, and died without issue. 

@ A transcript of Wood's Additions to the Baronage is contained in the Har- 
leian MS., No. 1,056. 

© Richard Glover, Somerset Herald, born 1548, died 1588, was the original 
compiler of a treatise, De Nobilitate, §c., folio, London, 1608, and “ A Catalogue 
of Honour,” folio, London, 1610, both published by his nephew, Thomas Milles. 
There is a MS. paper relative to the Wykeham family by him among the collections 
of Antony & Wood, now in the Bodleian Library ; vide Huddesford’s Cutal., p. 29. 
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the title of Windsore Herauld to Aug. Vincent (for so he shortly after was), 
it is a fault I thinke for his credit. 

I confesse that M* Sheldon offerd me the sight of M* Vincent’s collections‘ ; 
but considering that John Vincent, long before his death, had shewd them to 
me, and that I discern’d nothing in them but extracts from the publiq’ Records 
(w*" tis like were made by his father, in order to that worke of the Baronage 
he mentions), and that I had myselfe made my own collections from the Records 
themselves, there was no need of looking further upon them. Besides, should 
I have taken Mt Sheldon’s offer, though I had found nothing in those papers 
than what I had gathered from the originalls before, it might have been sayd 
that I had taken the honour of his labours. 

I never heard of those Histories of the families of Fitzwalter and Courtney®, 
w*" you mention ; nor do I believe that they are done as they might be, pre- 
suming that whosoever tooke payns therein, had not recourse to our publiq’ 
Records, whence the best light is to be had. 

Had I dreamt that you could have helpt me in what I have written of Rosa- 
mund Clifford, and the family of D’Oyley or any other, I should not have 
neglected to solicite you therein. 

I cannot excuse myselfe but that in so great a worke there may be some 
mistakes made by me, as well as omissions. And as for the Corrector, he was 
a lazy fellow, and hath done me much wrong in the printing. M* Newcombe 
hath now gott another, who I am sure is more carefull ; and to encourage him 
so to be, I have promis’d him a good gratuity upon my own presse, though I 
am not obliged thereto by any bargaine. 

I heard nothing further of M* Ryley before my going out of London ; but 
as occasion is, you shall be sure to heare from M" Secretary; for he hath 
promised me. So wishing heartily good health to you, and good speed in your 
farther labours, I rest, 

Your most affectionate freind and servant, 
Hanwell, 30 Junii, 1675. W. Dueparz. 

Tn the Pipe Rolls and other most antient authorities it is written Baillol ; 

but of later times Balliol. 





These collections are now among Wood’s, in the Bodleian Library. The fol- 
lowing description of the volume, taken from Huddesford’s Catal., pp. 10, 11, may 
not be uninteresting ; a copious list of the names is also given, which, for brevity’s 
sake, we omit: —“ Heroologia Anglica; or, A Genealogical History of the Suc- 
cession and Creation of all our Kings from the Conquest to Charles II. A Cata- 
logue of the Princes of Wales, &c. A Catalogue of all the Dukes, Marquesses, 
Earls, and Viscounts, with their Arms, &. N.B. At the end are the names of 
those ancient records, &c., made use of by the author in this collection, which 
was begun, says Mr. A. W., by Augustine Vincent, Windsor Herald, but he dying 
before it was finished, his son John carried it on. It seems to have been made 
ready for the press, consists of above 900 pages, and contains, besides the notices 
of the creations, arms, issue, &c., several anecdotes of the lives, sepulchral 
epitaphs, &c., of the noble families therein mentioned.” “ Hquites Anglicani ; 
or, A Catalogue of the Degrees of Knighthood,” by John Vincent, will also be 
found in the same collections. 

& Probably De Stirpe et Origine Domus de Courtenay, a volume of some rarity, 
printed at Paris in 1607. 
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SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES OF LONDON. 


March 20. Fxeventc Ovvry, Esq., Treasurer, in the chair. 

Sir Henry Dasnwoop exhibited a piece of Roman sculpture in rag- 
stone, found in the parish of Dunstew, below Ilbury camp, eighteen 
inches below the surface, with the sculptured side downwards. The 
figure was stated by Mr. Parker to be that of Vulcan. 

Mr. Cuantes Rzep, F.S.A., exhibited four examples of the leathern 
bottle, the largest of which held three quarts of liquor. These bottles 
are eulogised in a song (date 1600) in Chappell’s “‘ Popular Music,” 
the refrain of each stanza being,— 

“So I wish him joy, where’ere he dwell, 
That first found out the leather bottele :” 
and the conclusion as follows :— 
* And when the bottele at last grows old, 
And will good liquor no longer hold, 
Out of the side you may cut a clout, 
To mend your shoes when they’re worn out ; 
Or take and hang it up on a pin, 
*T will serve to put hinges and odd things in.” 

Mr. C. Ky1entr Watson, Sec. S.A., exhibited three coins:—1. A ducat, 
bearing the inscription from whence the name ducat is given to the 
coin, —“ Sit tibi Christi datus quem tu regis iste Ducatus.” The 
doge commemorated appears to have been in office a.p. 1710, the 
lettering and general type of the coin being of much older date. 2. A 
half-groat of William and Mary, one of those designated by Mr. Haw- 
kins as the only known example of the arms of France in the fourth 
quarter. 3. A coin of Holland, date 1774. 

Mr. W. M. Wyte, F.S.A., exhibited a drawing of a window at 
Konigsfelden, with remarks in illustration of the subjects pourtrayed by 
Dr. Keller, of Zurich, Hon. F.S.A. It is known as the St. Anna win- 
dow. Drawings, it will be remembered, have already been exhibited by 
Mr. Wylie from the windows of this most interesting monastery, which 
is now, we believe, a warehouse for salt. 

Mr, Aveustus W. Franks, Dir. §.A., exhibited various miscella- 
neous antiquities, which may be thus described :—1. A mass of lead of 
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irregular shape on which were three stamps. 2. A fragment of a mass 
of lead with a stamp and part of another: one is a merchant’s stamp ; 
the other part of a crowned letter, probably Henry VI. 3. A quad- 
rangular Roman weight, marked 3 ounces. These three objects were 
found in the Thames. 4. A Roman finger-ring of bronze, in which is 
inserted a silver coin of Constantius. 5. A Roman ring, in which is 
set a paste of Minerva. 6, A Saxon ornament with a dragon twisted. 
7. A dragon of a similar kind in open work. 

Mr. Ricnarp Wuirsvury, F.S.A., exhibited a gold Saxon ring, 
found at Whitley, Surrey ; weight, 65 grains. 

Mr. G. G. Franots, F.S.A., exhibited an impression of the ancient 
seal of Aberavan, Glamorganshire. 

Mr. James Morzt Morywevx, F.S.A., of Losely-park, exhibited a 
complete set of twelve round fruit trenchers, contained in a box, bearing 
the arms of Queen Elizabeth, and the date 1558. On this exhibition 
Mr. Watson communicated some remarks, together with a transcript of 
the roundels on the “ back side” of each circular piece of wood. The 
history of these trenchers has been so copiously illustrated by Mr. Way 
in the third volume of the Journal of the Archeological Institute, that 
little is left to be said on the general question, unless, indeed, it be to 
throw out a conjecture suggested by the perforations seen in each of 
the Losely trenchers, that these pieces of wood may have served the pur- 
poses of a game as well as of a trencher—a game analogous to the “ Rag- 
man’s Roll”—the guests drawing by lot a roundel, the purport of which 
might convey a sting or raise a laugh. Another point raised by Mr. 
Watson in his remarks on these trenchers, was the seeming incompati- 
bility of the date on the lid with the design of the rose and pome- 
granate seen on one of the trenchers, which would rather point to 
Henry VIII. This was probably, however, nothing more than the 
capricious retention or introduction of an ornament which the artist 
little dreamed would one day perplex the mind of antiquaries. 


March 27. Ocravius Moraan, Esq., M.P., V.-P., in the chair. 
The following announcement was read by the SzcreTary :— 


Notice is hereby given, that the following proposal will be submitted to the 
Society of Antiquaries at the Anniversary Meeting to be held on the 29th 
day of April, 1862. 
That the Statutes, Chapter v., be altered in the following respects, viz. :— 
Section 1. To strike out the words “at two several successive Ordinary 
Meetings before the said Candidate shall be put to the Ballot, which 
two Meetings shall be,” and to substitute the words “at the successive 
Ordinary Meetings until the said Candidate shall be put to the ballot, 
which Meetings shall not be less than two.” 
That the following Sections be added, viz. :— 
Section 9. The number of ordinary Fellows shall be limited to six hundred, 
Gent. Mag, Vor, CCXII, 3% 
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exclusive of those who may hereafter be elected by immediate ballot 
under Section I., and exclusive also, in the first instance, of Fellows 
elected on the recommendation of the Council under the next succeeding 
Section. 

Section 10. The Council may, at each ballot, propose for election not 
more than two persons distinguished for knowledge of antiquities or 
history, irrespective of the existing number of Fellows ; but as vacancies 
occur the Fellows so elected shall be counted as other ordinary Fellows. 

Section 11. Ballots for the election of Fellows other than those who may 
be elected by immediate ballot under Section 1 shall take place if there 
be vacancies, at not more than three Ordinary Meetings during the 
Session of the Society. The particular Meetings for this purpose should 
be fixed by the Council, and shall be indicated on the card of the 
Meetings issued to Fellows at the commencement of the Session. At 
these Meetings no papers shall be read, and no strangers shall be 
admitted. The ballot shall commence at a quarter to nine, p.m., and shall 
close at ten o’clock. The Candidates shall be balloted for in the order 
in which their names have been proposed ; and the Council shall decide 
on the number of ballots to take place at each Meeting, having regard 
to the approximate number of existing ordinary Fellows. A list of the 
Candidates to be balloted for shall be suspended in the Meeting Room, 
at the Ordinary Meeting next preceding that at which the ballot is 
to take place. 

That the Statutes, Chapter vi., be amended by adding the following sentence 
after the words “the name of the senior Vice-President from such nomina- 
tion,” viz., “unless such, senior Vice-President shall have held office for 
a less period than four years.” 

That the Statutes, Chapter ix., be altered in the following respects, viz. :— 
Section 1. By adding the following words at the end thereof: “ the number 

of such Honorary and Corresponding Fellows shall not exceed one 
hundred.” 

Dated the 26th March, 1862. 

Frepericx Ouvry, Treasurer. W.H. Carpenter. 
Aveustus W. Franks, Director, Joun Henry Parker. 
Octavius Morgan, V.-P. Tuomas Hueco. 
GzorcE ScHaRr. Joun Youne. 

Joun Evans. Rosert Lemon. 

W. 8S. W. Vaux. Wit J. Troms. 
Joun HENDERSON. J. WinTER Jones. 

R. H. Masor. J. J. Howarp. 

Epw. Hawkins. 

A special vote of thanks was awarded to the Secretary for his having 
followed up a donation of a portion of Didot’s Greek Classics, and of 
the whole of Valpy’s Latin Classics, by that of a complete set of the 
Byzantine Historians, in forty-seven volumes, bound. 

Her Most Gracious Majesty raz Queen exhibited, by the hands of 
Her Majesty’s Librarian, Mr. B. B, Woodward, F.S.A., two folio 
volumes of original drawings by James Bruce, author of “‘ Travels to 
discover the Source of the Nile, in the years 1768-73.” (Edinburgh, 
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1790, 5 vols. 4to.) A work of peculiar interest to this Society, as its 
publication was due to the suggestion of one of the most illustrious of 
its Fellows—for in those days its Fellows were illustrious—Daines 
Barrington. 

This exhibition was followed by an account from Mr. W. 8. Vaux, 
F.S.A., of excavations made at Cyrene, by Lieutenant Smith, R.E., of 
which the results fill some of the sheds which crop out, fungus-like, on the 
outer walls of the British Museum. Of this account (one of the most 
interesting ever laid before the Society) an abstract will be published in 
the “ Proceedings.” In connection with it Mr. Franxs exhibited a vase 
and other objects found at Bengazi, the ancient Berenice, alias Hesperis. 

Mr. Cuartzs Reep, F.S.A., exhibited some forgeries of the leaden 
objects known as pilgrims’ signs. 


April 3. Mr. Freprric Ovvry, Treasurer, in the chair. 

Notice was given from the chair that the anniversary meeting would 
be held on Tuesday, April 29, 1862, at 2 p.m. 

The Auditors’ report was read by one of their number, Mr. WiNTER 
Jones, and the thanks of the Society were voted to them and to the 
TREASURER for their faithful services. 

Pursuant to notice, the Society of Antiquaries opened this evening an 
Exhibition of Autographs of unequalled interest and scarcity, illustrating 
the literature of the United Kingdom up to the accession of Queen 
Victoria. The walls of the Society’s stately apartments were lined and 
their tables covered with a great number of the choicest specimens. 
The principal contributor to the exhibition, was Mr. John Young, F,S.A., 
—ninety of whose unequalled collection of autographs, consisting of 
those of Raleigh, Camden, Bacon, Laud, Selden, Cowley, Jeremy 
Taylor, Clarendon, Sir Thomas Browne, Dugdale, Waller, Boyle, San- 
croft, Tillotson, Dryden, Pepys, Sir William Temple, Locke, Evelyn 
(a most curious letter about his collection of autographs), Kerr, Addi- 
son, Newton, Bentley, Pope, Swift, Fielding, Sterne, Johnson, Burns, 
Porson, Bishop Watson, Scott, Southey, Gibbon, Franklin, each of 
them illustrated by the choicest engraved specimens of the best por- 
traits, ran round the entire room; Mr. Young communicated a kind 
of talking catalogue raisonné of them. The President, Earl Stanhope, 
exhibited the original draft of the “ Maid of Athens,” in the hand- 
writing of its author, Lord Byron: any doubt as to its authenticity was 
at once removed by the fact that the original stood “ Girl” of Athens, 
a change at once so infelicitous and so incorrect that no forger would 
have ventured on it ;—a letter of Benjamin Franklin to the grandfather 
of the present Earl Stanhope, giving the writer’s opinion of Lord Chat- 
ham as an orator and a statesman; and two letters of Lord Bolingbroke 
(in French) to the Abbé Alary. Foremost among the valuable auto- 
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graphs exhibited by Mr. Tite, Vice-President of the Society, must be 
named an unpublished holograph letter of Francis Bacon, Lord Veru- 
lam, and some verses by Milton, written on the fly-leaf of Rosse’s Mel 
Heliconium ; the MSS. of two of the Waverley novels, and of Southey’s 
‘Madoc ;” and a splendid holograph letter of Archbishop Leighton. 
Mr. Salt, F.S.A., exhibited one of the scarcest of autographs (except 
when found in a book), that of Izaak Walton. Mr. Winter Jones ex- 
hibited a very curious volume of correspondence between Johnson and 
Dr. Dodd. The Rev. J. F. Russell, F.S.A., sent some holograph letters 
of Addison, Laud, and Morton, &c. Mr. More Molyneux, F.S.A., of 
Losely-park, exhibited four superb holograph letters of Sackville (Lord 
Buckhurst), of Dr. Donne, of John Aubrey, and of Dean Nowell. Mr. 
Boone sent what he believed to be an unique letter of Samuel Butler, 
author of “ Hudibras.” Mr. E. P. Jupp, F.S.A., exhibited two MSS. 
of Burns, and the seal and signature of Raleigh. The Society of Anti- 
quaries, from considerations of space, contented itself with exhibiting 
holograph letters of Swift, Andrew Marvel, Stukely, and Elias Ashmole. 
Mr. C. Reed, F.S.A., exhibited twenty of the choicest specimens in his 
collection, among which might be observed a Bacon, a Newton, a Pope, 
a Byron, and others of equal rarity. The Corporation of London kindly 
exhibited one of the only four authenticated autographs of William 
Shakespeare. The Rev. J. Ridgway, F.S.A., exhibited what purported 
to be a fifth, on the back of a small volume in vellum, known as the 
Savara Autograph. Mr. Manners, of Croydon, exhibited a numerous 
and interesting collection; Mr. James Spedding, a small edition of 
Catullus, which is curious as being the only volume known to have 
belonged to Lord Bacon, whose autograph it bore on the fly-leaf, as 
also some notes in the margin; and Sir Frederick Madden, holographs 
of Thomas Paine, Shenstone, and Dr. Dodd. 

This exhibition was one of the most successful of those which have 
taken place during the last two years. A large number of visitors 
flocked to see them during the ensuing week, and by none of them were 
the objects exhibited enjoyed with so keen a relish and so intelligent an 
interest as by the.Most Noble Marquess of Lansdowne, who spent up- 
wards of an hour and a half in the study of the autographs and por- 
traits. Such a collection of autographs has never yet been seen to- 
gether. Those exhibited by Mr. Young form, we believe, but a tenth 
part of that gentleman’s collection, the finest in London now that the 
late Mr. Upcott’s is dispersed. 

It cannot be doubted that if it be the object of this or other Societies 
to court popularity, no better way can be devised than holding these 
special exhibitions, whether of autographs or of illuminated manu- 
scripts. And so long as results of more substance are not let go in the 
pursuit, we wish such schemes God speed. 
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April 10. Eart Srannorr, President, in the chair. 

The autographs, &c., exhibited the previous Thursday and throughout 
the intervening week remained for exhibition this evening. 

Mr. Cuantes Wyxenam Martin, F.S.A., and Local Secretary to 
the Society, communicated an account of an old building known as 
Corbie’s Hall, in the county of Kent. 

Mr. G. Leveson Gower exhibited two rings, one of the fourteenth 
century, in silver parcel-gilt, which from the joined hands would seem to 
have been a betrothal ring. The other was an enamelled gemel ring, 
stated to be that of Sir Thomas Gresham. 

Mr. Henry Larne, of Edinburgh, exhibited some specimens of 
plaster casting. 

Mr. Groner Scuarr, F.S.A., communicated some additional notes, 
by way of addenda to Mr. Nichols’ paper on the contemporaries and 
successors of Holbein, noticed in our last number. These notes, as 
Mr. Scharf too modestly styled a paper of great interest and research, 
will be published in the Archeologia. 


OXFORD ARCHITECTURAL AND HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 


First Meetine, Lent Term, 1862. 
March11. The Reervs Proressor or Mopern History in the chair. 


The following presents were announced :— 

“A Monograph on the History and Restoration of Callington Church, Cornwall, 
by the Rev. Aneas B. Hutchinson, B.D.”—Presented by the Author. 

“ Proceedings of the Liverpool Architectural and Archeological Society, 1860- 
61.”—Presented by the Society. 


The Sxcretary then read the following report :— 


During the Vacation which has just passed, the Committee have issued the re- 
port of the four ordinary meetings and the one special meeting which were held 
last Term. 

At that special meeting it may be remembered that the chief question discussed 
was the memorial to the University authorities, expressing a hope that the 
Ashmolean building should still be retained for the purpose for which it was 
erected ; namely, to contain a collection of antiquities, and more especially those 
which illustrate the history of this country. 

Your Committee are not able to report, as they hoped to do, the decision which 
has been come to respecting the building, but they have reason to believe that the 
memorial met with considerable attention, and they cannot but think that when 
the advantages of retaining such a collection are more fully considered, the Uni- 
versity will accede to the request contained in the memorial. 

During the Vacation little has called for the attention of the Society. There is 
one point, however, to which they feel called upon to draw attention: namely, the 
threatened alteration of the plan of Stewkley Church®, a sister church to Iffley, 





* See letters on this subject in Gent. Ma@., April, 1862, p. 473, and May, 
1862, pp. 602, 605. 
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built at the same time and probably by the same architect, and both belonging to 
the Priory of Kenilworth. 

The east end of Iffley Church has been destroyed, but both east and west end of 
Stewkley Church have remained untouched since their erection; that is, for seven 
hundred years. Your Committee cannot overlook the great loss to the history of 
art in this country which the interference with this building must entail; and if 
the interference is needless, which at present appears to them to be the case, they 
believe the Society will support them in entering a protest against any such wanton 
destruction under the name of restoration. 

Your Committee have, finally, to report that the past Term has added consider- 
ably to the number of the members, and that also on other grounds the state 
of the Society at the present time is certainly a flourishing one. 

The Presrpent then called upon Dr. Erméte Piérotti for his lecture 
upon “ The General Topography of Jerusalem.” 

Dr. Prerorrr expressed his regret that he was not able to address 
the meeting in English, and therefore would ask their indulgence while 
he explained briefly in French the result of his discoveries. He referred to 
the large plan which he had made for the occasion, and described gene- 
rally the several theories which had been put forward by Schultz, Barclay, 
Robinson, and others, as to the position and extent of the external wall 
described by Josephus, especially on the western and northern sides of 
the city. In passing along the line of the wall, he pointed out on his 
plan the south and western sides of the city, where he had discovered 
blocks of masonry in digging, and from which he gathered without 
doubt that the wall at a certain point (which he had marked on his 
map) diverged, taking a more westerly direction, instead of continuing 
due north, as indicated generally in the maps of those who have written 
on the topography of Jerusalem. In describing the north side, he 
drew the line of the wall across from east to west, much nearer to 
the southern side of the city than appeared on the plans of the writers 
mentioned. He thought that, besides the vestiges which he had been 
able to find, the account, as given by Josephus, bore out this view; 
he states that the city contained thirty-three stadia: but if the space 
contained by the plan as given by Barclay be reduced to stadia, it 
will be found to give sixty-three stadia; and the plans of Schultz 
and Robinson in the same way give not less than forty-six stadia. 

By following this line, also, he was able to trace distinctly the three 
towers mentioned by Josephus, the basements of which rested on the 
solid rock. In several places, too, the surface of the rocks was broken, 
and actual caves formed; and it seemed to him that along this line 
which he had drawn the ancient city of Jerusalem terminated on the 
west. 

In passing, however, along the wall towards the east, he came upon 
the remains of a doorway of decidedly Jewish masonry ; this he thought 
was the gate Genath—which fact, if it was so, was important. It leaves 
the position of the Holy Sepulchre, at present assigned to it, on the 
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exterior of the ancient wall, and what is more, not far from the “Gate 
of the Gardens.” He pointed out afterwards how the valley of the 
Tyropceon had been filled up, and where the passage from one part of 
the city to another existed. 

In this way he gave a general survey of Jerusalem, but he requested 
Mr, George Williams to explain more fully to the meeting in English 
the details of his discoveries. This Mr. Gzorez Wit11aMs proceeded 
to do in a paper which we hope to print on a future occasion. 


Seconp Meetine, Lent Term. 


March 13. Professor Gotpwin Smrru in the chair. 
The following gentlemen were elected members of the Society :— 
William G. Barron, Esq., St. John’s College. 
James B, White, Esq., St. John’s College. 
Rev. H. F. Tozer, M.A., Exeter College. 
R. F. B. Wither, Esq., Pembroke College. 
F. A. Channing, Esq., Exeter College. 
Charles Neate, Esq., M.A., Oriel College, Professor of Political Economy. 
W. M. Wylie, Esq., F.S.A., Blackwater. 
John Henry Macalister, Esq., Merton College. 
W. A. D. Harrison, Esq., Corpus Christi College. 
W. F. Campbell, Esq., Christ Church. 
Rev. Henry Estridge, M.A., Trinity College. 
E. C. Boyle, Esq., B.A., Trinity College. 
Rev. R. Duckworth, M.A., Trinity College. 
John Henry Green, Esq., Wadham College. 
Rev. F. Chalker, M.A., Corpus Christi College. 

The Prestent then called upon Dr. Piérotti for his lecture upon the 
“History of the Temple Enclosure.” 

Dr. Prerorri, as on the previous occasion, addressed the meeting in 
French. He said that during the eight years he had laboured in Jeru- 
salem, he had paid especial attention to that part which would form the 
subject of this lecture. He had examined several plans, but for wild 
imagination that of Mr. Fergusson stood foremost. It could only be 
accounted for by the supposition, (and this he understood to be the case,) 
that Mr. Fergusson had never set foot in Jerusalem, and had only gained 
his ideas from drawings or from the contradictory accounts of travellers. 
He, (Dr. Piérotti,) however, had devoted three years to planning out 
carefully the Haram-esh-Schereef, and he hoped therefore that the re- 
sults which he would lay before the meeting would be accepted. He 
then explained his plan of operations, and the means at his disposal. 
He had carefully compared all the passages in the Bible, in the Talmud, 
and in Josephus. He also, thanks to the Pacha, and to his own posi- 
tion as engineer and architect to the Turkish government, had been 
able to work in this important spot, which had been generally hitherto 
forbidden ground for Europeans, guarded as it was by Moslem fanaticism. 
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He then briefly, as on the former occasion, passed in review the main 
topics which he considered of interest, and especially dwelt on those 
points on which his discoveries threw any light. For the details 
Mr. Williams again kindly acted as his interpreter. 

The lecture was divided into three parts. The first consisted of a 
rapid sketch of the history of Mount Moriah, from the earliest period 
to our own time; the second treated of the enclosure-walls of the 
Haram-esh-Schereef ; and the third, of the interior of these mysterious 
buildings; all which we purpose hereafter to give. 

The Rev. Mr. Avams, of New College, wished to know whether the 
accounts with respect to the extent of the ground occupied by the 
Temple buildings, as given in Ezekiel, agreed at all with those given in 
the Mishna, and in Josephus. 

The Rev. Mr. Wrtt1ms translated the question to Signor Piérotti, 
who briefly replied in French. 

Mr. ‘Williams explained more fully that there were several difficulties 
from the diversity in the extent of the ‘ cubits,’ the measure employed, 
as well as from the doubt as to the portions of the Temple buildings 
which each writer referred to. It was impossible to devise any plan in 
which all accounts could be made to concur. Whilé on this subject he 
could not but regret the most unscientific manner in which Mr. Fergusson 
had solved the difficulty. He had simply marked off from what he con- 
sidered to be the enclosure wall, on one side six hundred cubits, on 
another five hundred cubits, and then drawing lines at right angles to 
the walls, he concluded that the space enclosed was the site of the 
Temple buildings—not one recorded fact or discovery bearing out this 
view. 


Turrp Meerrtine, Lent Term, 1862. 
March 18. The Rev. the Master or Baxiion Cotte, President, 
in the chair. 
The following gentlemen were elected members of the Society :— 
E. Hubbard, Esq., Ch. Ch. 
A. G. Livingstone, Esq., Queen’s College. 
Mr. Dawkins read a paper on “Traces of the Early Britons in the 
Neighbourhood of Oxford,” which we shall print at an early opportunity. 


ARCH XZOLOGICAL INSTITUTE. 


April 4. Ocravivs Morean, Esq., M.P., Vice-President, in the 
chair. 

In opening the proceedings of the meeting, Mr. Morgan expressed the 
wish to invite attention to the valuable accession to archzological litera- 
ture, of which a copy had been presented to the library of the Institute, 
namely, the “ Architectural History of Chichester Cathedral,” by Pro- 
fessor Willis, accompanied by memoirs on some of the most interesting 
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architectural examples in the south of England—Boxgrove Priory, Shore- 
ham Church, &c., contributed by Mr. Petit and Mr. Sharpe. ‘To these, 
which had been read at the meeting of the Society at Chichester in 1853, 
Professor Willis had added a report replete with curious details, relating 
to the recent destruction of the spire. The beautiful volume had lately 
been published at Chichester by Mr. Hayley Mason, and would be very 
acceptable to the student of medieval architecture®*. 

Mr. Edmund Waterton, F.S.A., read a paper on the art of Niello, of 
which the Institute proposes to exhibit in June a series of examples, 
combined with specimens of enamel, so as to present materials for the 
history of the two kindred arts which contributed so essentially to the 
enrichment of the metal-works and elaborate jewelry of the Middle Ages. 
Mr. Waterton gave an interesting sketch of the process of applying the 
metallic compound known as nigellwm, formed of silver with other 
metals fused with sulphur and borax; he traced the early practice of 
the art among the Etruscans and Romans, and described examples of 
high antiquity, of which one in the Kircherian Museum at Rome has 
been assigned to B.c. 600. A celebrated votive throne in the same 
collection is decorated with niello; its date being, as has been supposed, 
about three centuries before the Christian era. Of the fifth century 
there are numerous specimens, such as the silver vases preserved in 
the Vatican, and several rings ornamented by this curious art exist, of 
which one is preserved in Mr. Waterton’s collection; it is a work of 
the seventh century. The Anglo-Saxons, who were very celebrated for 
skill in delicate metal-work, made use of niello, and a valuable specimen 
is preserved in the ring bearing the name of Ethelwulf, father of Alfred 
the Great, now in the British Museum. It was likewise known to the 
Irish artificers ; curious examples exist in the Museum of the Royal 
Irish Academy, and also on the famous Cross of Cong, made about 1185. 
Niello is found on Scottish brooches, some of which possess the character 
of very ancient style of design. The art was probably introduced from 
the south of Europe. Theophilus, in his treatise of the Early Arts, com- 
mends Tuscany as the country where niello-work was most skilful y 
practised. Mr. Waterton described some of the finest examples of the 
medizval periods, such as church ornaments, several of which have been 
well illustrated by Cicognara. The use of niello, Mr. Waterton remarked, 
has a peculiar interest, as having led to the art of chalcography, through 
the sagacity of Finiguerra. Niello was much employed by Cellini, and 
his recipe for the metallic compound has been preserved ; the art con- 
tinued long among the later orefici in Italy. It has been also used 
with considerable perfection in Russia as late as the present time, but 
the work is deficient in delicacy and the artistic effect found in medix- 
val examples. 

Mr. Burtt, Assistant-Keeper of Public Records, read notices of the 
early use of guns and gunpowder in the English army, and adduced 
fresh evidence from the Pipe Rolls of Edward JII. which had hitherto 
escaped observation, relating to the supplies for the campaign of 1346, 
in which the memorable battle of Cressy was fought. The late Mr. 
Hunter, in an essay on this subject, printed in the Archeologia, had 
pointed out that among the munitions of war on that occasion occur salt- 
petre and quick sulphur; but the documents referred to do not shew 
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beyond dispute that the supplies actually related to powder of an ex- 
plosive nature, or to be used with guns, of which mention first occurs in 
that campaign; nor is there any entry in the document cited by Mr. 
Hunter which may shew the provision of any peculiar missiles in connec- 
tion with the guns. During a recent examination, however, of the large 
store of vouchers concerning the campaign of 1346, Mr. Burtt had 
brought to light one or two important links in the chain of evidence ; 
one being payments for munitions, including guns with arrows and 
pellets, the latter being in one instance described as of lead; in another 
entry are mentioned large guns, pellets, and powder for the said guns. 
Here, moreover, for the first time mention has been found of charcoal, 
the other ingredient requisite with sulphur and saltpetre to complete the 
explosive compound. 

Sir Frederick Madden then gave a discourse of unusual interest, on 
a charter, supposed to be one of those given to the monks of West- 
minster by Edward the Confessor, and to which is appended the seal of 
that king, enclosed in a bag of rich tissue. This important document, 
dated 1066, was sent for exhibition by the kindness of the Earl of 
Winchilsea. It was printed in the Monasticon by Dugdale, who found 
it in the Hatton Library at Eastwell, Kent, in 1640. Since that period 
it has never been submitted to any critical examination until the present 
time. Sir Frederick stated that its authenticity had long been ques- 
tioned. It is well known that spurious charters exist, some of them 
being of a very early period, and in many cases, probably, fabricated to 
supply the place of such documents as had been lost, or to assert in 
more ample terms immunities and privileges which the monasteries 
actually enjoyed. Spurious Saxon charters exist among those relating 
to Croyland, Peterborough, Worcester, &c., and they may be seen in 
the late Mr. Kemble’s Codex Diplomaticus. The monks of West- 
minster, however, seem to have been most given to such fabrications ; 
beside that now produced by Lord Winchilsea, another bearing the 
same date exists among the muniments of the Chapter of Westminster, 
with others, undoubtedly ancient forgeries. Sir Frederick stated that 
of all such monastic documents prior to the time of Henry I. none was 
wholly free from suspicion. In regard to that now exhibited, he entered 
into a curious critical investigation of the internal evidence by which its 
spurious nature appears proved beyond question. He considered that 
it had probably been written in the twelfth century ; it is very remark- 
able that the seal is undoubtedly genuine, although from details in the 
mode of its attachment by a silken cord Sir Frederick pointed out that 
the impression on the wax had been formed when the forgery, was 
executed. The seal could not have been, as he believed, one transferred 
from some other charter. This curious circumstance suggests that 
possibly the monks of Westminster had retained possession of the 
original matrix of the Confessor’s seal. The document at Westminster, 
which, by the kindness of the Dean, Sir Frederick Madden had lately 
seen, has likewige a genuine seal; the writing is, as he believed, by the 
same hand as the charter which Lord Winchilsea had now kindly placed 
before the Institute. . 

Mr. Ferguson, of Carlisle, gave an account of the recent discovery 
there of a sculpture of the Roman period, part of the figure possibly of 
a soldier in one of the auxiliary cohorts; a torque and crescent appears 
round the neck, in one hand appears to be a short sword, and in the 
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other a small casket, with some long-hafted weapon. The figure was 
about two-thirds of life size. 

A memoir on Ancient Gardens and their Decorations was then read 
by Mr. Livock, who exhibited, with a series of plans of gardens at Blois 
and elsewhere, a very curious piece of tapestry of the time of Elizabeth, 
in which elaborate illustrations of the gardens of the period are supplied, 
with numerous figures in gorgeous costume, and very skilfully wrought 
in vivid colouring. This interesting work is probably French: Perseus 
and Andromeda, and other subjects of mythological or symbolical cha- 
racter, are introduced. 

A very valuable series of papal medals was exhibited by Professor 
Westmacott. They include many of the choicest productions of their 
class of art, from the sixteenth to the present century. Also several 
Academy medals of gold and silver, conferred by the Royal Academy, 
and the Academies of Rome and Florence. 

Mr. Hewett brought.a document bearing the signature of the Earl of 
Southampton, as commander of the Isle of Wight in 16138, and the 
seal of office, of which no impression had previously been noticed. 

The Rev. James Beck exhibited some ancient iron candle-holders for 
suspending rushes dipped in tallow, a primitive substitute for candles 
in Sussex. 

The Rev. G. Rhodes contributed a silver watch, made by the cele- 
brated Hooke. It was given by Charles II., according to tradition, to 
Captain Nicholas Tattersell, who conveyed the King to France after the 
battle of Worcester in 1651. His epitaph in Brighton churchyard 
records his loyalty, of which a narrative is given in the Boscobel Tracts. 
He received a pension of £100 per annum, to be continued to his 
family for three generations. 


BRITISH ARCH ZOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 


March 26. Gro. Verr Irvine, Esq., V.-P., in the chair. 

Wn. G. Marshall, Esq., of Colney Hatch, was elected an Associate. 

Mr.*Geo. Maw, F.S.A., exhibited three articles found between fifty 
and sixty years since, upon pulling down an old house in Norwich. 
They consisted of a letter, dated Feb. 1615, by Martin Calthorpe, com- 
municating that ‘ Colonel Cromwell was alive and well, since the printed 
newes of his beinge slaine in a duell in Holland,” which report was 
unfounded; an iron spur with a five-spiked rowel, of the time of 
Charles I.; a toilet implement of silver to serve as bodkin, tooth-pick, 
and ear-pick, measuring six inches in length, engraved on either side 
with roses. 

Mr. C, Ainslie exhibited a very delicate gold ring, weighing only 

} grs., having a little heart on the front, on which is a stamped v or 
a reversed a. ‘Tradition assigns its possession to a Lady Errol. 

Mr. T. Ingall exhibited a painting of the bust of the Saviour, executed 
in oil on a thin plaque of alabaster. It is believed to be the work of 
a Spanish artist of the close of the sixteenth century. 

Mr. Syer Cuming made some observations on paintings upon stone, 
and referred to various examples. 

Dr. Barlow enumerated several on slate, a very remarkable example 
of which is a series of figures of the Apostles in the church of St. Ursula 
at Cologne. 
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Mr. Syer Cuming read a paper on Ancient Fibule, to illustrate some 
fine specimens in the possession of Mr. W. H. Forman, who exhibited 
them on this occasion. Among them were examples of a Roman fibula 
representing the Hippocampus, enamelled ; a circular cloissonée enamel ; 
some of the champ-levé manufacture, measuring five inches in length, 
though probably an inch more had been broken off from the bottom ; it 
is of bronze plated with silver. Several others of a Saxon period were 
also described in the paper. 

Mr. Syer Cuming also read a paper on Seals bearing a Date. Hitherto 
he had not met with any before the fourteenth century, and only one 
of that era, of which an impression was exhibited. It was the seal of 
Cottingham Priory, founded in a.p. 1322 by Thos. Wade, lord of 
Lyddel. Of the fifteenth century, the seal of the ancient borough 
of Shrewsbury was produced, bearing date 1425. Other interesting 
instances were exhibited. 

Mr. Hensman exhibited an angel of Henry the Eighth, weighing 
3 dwts. 8 grs. 

Mr. Wakeman forwarded an impression from a coin of Carausius of 
a new type, now deposited in the Caerleon Museum. The odv. presents 
profile to the right bearing a rayed crown, and the legend reads iMP. 
CARAVSIYS P, F. AVG. VRICVS; the vev. a standing figure of the emperor 
holding a spear and an orb, SAECVLI FELICITAS., 

Mr. Paul Brisdon, of Douglas, Isle of Man, forwarded some memo- 
randa relating to Thomas Burton, Bishop of Sodor and Man, whose 
seal formed the front of a large silver bracelet lately exhibited to the 
Association. This bishop is not mentioned by Heylyn, nor by Sache- 
verell in his ‘Survey of the Isle of Man.” Thos. Burton was abbot of 
Vale Royal in Cheshire, made bishop in 1452, and stated to have died 
in possession in 1480. The Pope styles the see the Church of Sodor ; 
the bracelet expressly makes it Mannensis. 

The Chairman laid upon the table Part II. of the Collectanea Arche- 
ologica, which completes the first volume of this additional publication 
of the Association; and also announced the Annual General Meeting 
for Wednesday, April 9, for the election of Officers, Council, &é. 


April 9. The annual general meeting was held, Grorcz VeRE 
Irvine, Esq., V.-P., in the chair. 

The report of the auditors, balance sheet, and lists of Associates elected, 
withdrawn and deceased, were read. The finances of the Association 
were shewn to be in a favourable condition; 702/. 8s. 2d., ‘including 
a balance from the previous year, had been received, and 530/. 2s. 6d. 
paid by the Treasurer, leaving a balance in favour of the Association 
of 1727. 0s. 8d. This included the entire payments on the Journal for 
the year, and on account of the first part of the Collectanea Archeolo- 
gica, all receipts upon which have not yet come to hand. Forty-eight 
Associates had been elected, twenty-three had withdrawn, ten had 
died, and three were directed to be erased from the list, for non- 
payment of their subscriptions. 

Obituary notices of the deceased members,—Thomas Bateman ; 
Lord Braybrooke, F.S.A.; W. George Carter, F.S.A.; James Clarke ; 
Right Hon. C. Tennyson D’Eyncourt, F.R.S., F.S.A.; Edw. 8S. Lee; 
William Newton; 8S. Leigh Sotheby, F.S.A.; Granville E. Harcourt 
Vernon, and Rev. T. H. Wilkinson, M.A.,—were read by the Treasurer 
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and ordered to be printed. The annual general meeting was voted in future 
to be held on the second Wednesday in May instead of April. The 
Congress for 1862 was fixed for August, at Leicester, and that of 1863 
for Leeds. Thanks were voted to the President, Sir Stafford H. North- 
cote, Bart., M.P., to the Officers and Council, to the Auditors, to the 
authors of papers, and to the exhibitors of antiquities during the year, a 
special vote to the Treasurer, T. J. Pettigrew, F.R.S., F.8.A., for his 
care of the finances, and for the ability with which he had edited the 
Journal and the Collectanea Archeologica, a copy of the first volume 
of which was laid before the meeting. A ballot then took place for 
the officers and council, when the following were returned as elected :— 

President.—Sir 8. H. Northcote, Bart. 

Vice-Presidents.—Sir C. Rouse Boughton, Bart.; James Copland, 
M.D., F.R.S.; George Godwin, F.R.S., F.S.A.; N. Gould, F.8.A.; 
James Heywood, F.R.S., F.S.A.; George Vere Irving; T. J. Petti- 
grew, F'.R.S., F.S.A.; Sir J. Gardner Wilkinson, D.C.L., F.R.S. 

Treasurer.—T. J. Pettigrew, F.R.S., F.S.A. 

Secretaries.—J. R. Planché, Rouge Croix; H. Syer Cuming.— 
Foreign Secretary.—T. Wright, M.A., F.S.A, Corr. Memb. of the 
Institute of France. 

Palaographer.—Clarence Hopper. 

Curator and Librarian.—George R. Wright, F.S.A. 

Draftsman.—H. C. Pidgeon. 

Council.—George Ade; John Alger; W. H. Bayley, F.S.A.; Dr. 
W. Beattie; W. H. Black, F.S.A.; Henry G. Bohn; Gordon M. 
Hillis; John Lee, L.L.D., F.R.S., F.S.A.; Edward Levien, M.A., 
F.S.A.; W. Calder Marshall, R.A.; George Maw, F.S.A.; R.N. 
Philipps, F.S.A.; J. W. Previté; Rev. James Ridgway, M.A., F.S.A. ; 
Edward Roberts, F.S.A.; 8. R. Solly, F.R.S., F.S.A.; Robt. Temple. 

Auditors. —George G. Adams, George Patrick. 

Thanks were given to the Chairman, and the Associates afterwards 
dined together at St. James’s Hall, to celebrate the eighteenth anni- 
versary. 


NUMISMATIC SOCIETY. 


March 20. W.S. W. Vaux, Esq., President, in the chair. 

Thomas James Arnold, Esq., was elected a member of the Society. 

Mr. Vaux read a letter from J. R. Stuart, Esq., giving an account of 
a find of Anglo-Saxon and Anglo-Danish coins in Ireland; they were 
thirty-six in number, and among them were several fine specimens of 
Anlaf with the Raven type. 

Mr. Evans exhibited an impression of a gold hexadrachm of Bere- 
nice, communicated by the Rev. H. C. Reichardt, of Cairo. 

Mr. W. B. Dickinson communicated some remarks on an article on 
Assyrian Antiquities, in the seventh volume of the Transactions of the 
Royal Society of Literature, by Mr. H. Fox Talbot. In this article 
Mr, Talbot translates a Cuneitic inscription on the cylinder of Sargon, 
which is in the British Museum, and of the date B.c. 721, as making 
mention of coined money :—‘‘ The money of the inhabitants of this city 
. .. [renewed both in silver and copper, in accordance with their prayers : 
I made coins, but not of gold, which money the people did not wish for, 
“and gave them to the inhabitants, both present and future, to be their 
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own property.” Mr. Dickinson was not inclined to admit that this in- 
scription establishes the existence of coined money at a period ante- 
cedent to that which numismatists, on grounds derived from history 
and from coins, assign for the origin of coinage. He shewed that there 
was good reason for believing that the statement of Herodotus, as to 
the invention of the art of coinage by the Lydians, was true, though 
possibly the coinage by Phidon at Avgina may have commenced at the 
same period, generally supposed to be about the year B.c. 600. He next 
entered into the question of the money mentioned in the earlier books 
of Scripture, and shewed that the passages which refer to money must 
relate to a currency of uncoined bullion; and lastly, gave reasons why 
there could not well have been a currency of coined money among the 
Assyrians at so early a date, though probably some sort of a bullion 
currency was then in use. The improbability of a copper coinage 
having been adopted in the days of Sargon was also commented upon, 
as such coins were not struck among the Greeks during the first period 
of their coinage, and afterwards only reluctantly received. 

Mr. Franks communicated an account of thirty-eight unpublished 
London tokens of the seventeenth century, in the British Museum. 
The number of tokens of London and Southwark and their suburbs, 
published in Mr. Boyne’s work upon the “ English Tokens of the Seven- 
teenth Century,” is 3,326, of which only 471 are wanting in the Museum 
collection. 

Mr. Vaux read some notes on two Oriental coins in the collection of 
Mr. Freudenthal. They are both Persian coins of the last century, 
and their peculiarity is that the inscriptions, instead of running from 
right to left, as is usually the case with all Eastern languages, run from 
left to right in the European manner. 


BATH LITERARY AND PHILOSOPHICAL INSTITUTION. 


March 20. The annual meeting was held, the Mayor (T. Fuller, 
Esq.) in the chair. 
The report stated that— 


“ Although with regard to income and expenditure the account is not yet quite 
what would be wished, yet a glance at the results of the last four years will satisfy 
the members that there has been a great improvement. In 1858, the deficiency 
was £117; in 1859, £101; in 1860, £74; and in 1861 it was reduced to £23. 
Nor should it be forgotten that prior to these four years the excess of expenditure 
over income had long been considerable, so that, but for the reserved fund, which 
was at length exhausted, the consequences would have been fatal. 

“Having succeeded in reducing the deficiency thus far, the committee will be 
much disappointed if this year it does not disappear altogether. The members are 
aware that two special efforts have been made during the past year: one to raise 
a subscription for paying off the debt, and another to obtain from the Corporation 
an annual sum by way of rent. With the former some progress has been made, 
and of the latter the committee do not despair. A large portion of the Museum is 
the property of the Corporation; in common with the whole of the valuable col- 
lection, it is thrown open to the public, and it is largely enjoyed by the public. 
Why then should not a fair allowance be made for the requisite care and main- 
tenance? Much indeed may be hoped from the spirit of the enlightened body to 
whom this question has been referred.” 


Mr. Goodridge remarked that the subscription lists shewed that those 
who had contributed to the liquidation of their liabilities had been chiefly 
their own immediate friends, whose contributions had been repeated 
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once, twice, and thrice; while the large circle of persons interested in 
the city of Bath, he was sorry to say, had rendered them but little help. 
The total subscriptions had been £1,636. The first list contained £1,275, 
of which £1,001 was subscribed by their own members, and the small 
amount of £274 by the general public. The second subscription list 
amounted to £231, of which £215 was from their own members, and 
£15 15s. from the general public. The third, which was the list for the 
current year, contained about £130 paid or promised, of which £100 
came from their own members, and about £30 from those who were not 
members. Yet, if the Institution were divided into twelve parts, seven 
parts would be found appropriated more particularly to the use of the 
public, five parts only being reserved for the subscribers. At the same 
time, the library was as free to the public as that of the British Museum. 
He could not, then, compliment the Corporation of Bath on their libe- 
rality, when the Institution was struggling for existence, and when it 
was selling out stock after stock. From 1821 to 1835 the Corporation 
gave them £21 per annum, which was not a very liberal donation, seeing 
that they were taking care of the borough property, that was formerly 
housed in a place at the end of Bath-street, and that the Corporation 
had to pay for its being taken care of. In fact, they must have saved 
by the transfer. Still that was better than nothing; but when they 
were in the midst of their difficulties, the Corporation unfortunately 
stopped that. Recently, a proposition had been made for establishing 
a public museum in the city. It was proposed that their lecture-room 
should be relinquished, from which they derived a source of income. 
That was surrendered to public use; and it was thought, by a sub- 
committee appointed to consider the subject, that the sum of £50 should 
be paid for it, but it never had been paid. An application, however, 
had been lately made to the Corporation for a grant, and he hoped, if 
they entertained it favourably, that that amount would be given. 

The Mayor said that what was done previously to the year 1835 of 
course none of the present Corporation could be answerable for, and 
since 1835 it must be known that it was entirely out of the power of 
the municipal body to contribute anything beyond what was pre- 
scribed in their own Act. The Municipal Act had tied their hands so 
completely as to the disposal of the funds coming under their control, 
that as long as those funds are made up of rates levied upon the 
people, they could not dispose of any amount, however small, towards 
institutions of that nature. The matter now, however, assumed a new 
phase. The Society had the custody of a very valuable museum, 
which was so well calculated to benefit all, but particularly the work- 
ing classes, and as they had also taken charge of property belonging 
to the Corporation, the Council could, he thought, be called upon with 
very great propriety to contribute to their safe keeping. Upon that 
basis they would be able to bring the matter before the municipal 
body in a form which, he thought, would meet with their approbation. 


CAMBRIDGE ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY. 


March 20. The third meeting of this Society for the Lent Term, 
1862, was holden at the Philosophical Society’s Rooms, for the purpose 
of hearing a paper read on “The History of the Enclosure of the 
Temple in Jerusalem.”” The paper was by Dr. Erméte Piérotti, 
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Architect to the Pasha of Jerusalem. Dr. Corrie, the Master of 
Jesus College, President of the Society, occupied the chair. 

Dr. Piérotti having made a few remarks in French, the Rev. G. 
Williams, Fellow of King’s College, read the paper in English to the 
meeting. The subject was much assisted by a number of photographs 
(representing the several peculiarities of the interior and exterior of the 
Temple), as well as a large plan of Jerusalem, made by Dr, Piérotti, 
besides sections of the building ; and these were, of course, frequently 
alluded to, and the photographs handed to the audience as referred to. 

The paper, very ably written, occupied two hours in reading, but 
was listened to throughout with great interest. It gave a graphic de- 
scription of the architectural construction of the Temple in Jerusalem, 
and shewed Dr. Piérotti to be a gentleman of indomitable persever- 
ance in the prosecution of his researches. The papers set forth the 
result of scientific study of subterranean Jerusalem, furnishing accurate 
data in regard to the city of Solomon, besides giving an account of the 
topographical features, as described by Josephus and other authors. 
The various remains of the Jewish and Christian architecture were 
likewise illustrated by diagrams, including more particularly the sub- 
terranean conduits, aqueducts, and cisterns, excavated in the rock, 
within the Temple area, the walls, and other parts of the ancient city. 
The paper entered, with minute detail, into the various discoveries 
which Dr. Piérotti had made in his explorations with regard to the 
history of the enclosure of the Temple, and was instructive as well as 
interesting from beginning to end. 

At the close, the Rev. G. Williams made a few observations, and 
a vote of thanks was accorded to Dr. Piérotti, when the meeting 
terminated. 


March 27. At the fourth meeting of the Society for the Lent Term, 
J. H. Cooper, Esq., F.S.A., Vice-President, in the chair, the Rev. G. 
Williams, B.D., King’s College, read a paper for Dr. Piérotti, on 
** The Tombs of Palestine.” 

The paper commenced with an account of Rachel’s Dome, after which 
the Mosque of Hebron was dwelt on at some length; this mosque 
contains the tombs of Abraham and Sarah, Isaac and Rebecca, Jacob 
and Leah, being built, as is supposed, over the cave of Machpelah. 
There is also a sarcophagus as a memento of Joseph, though it is not 
pretended that Joseph was buried here. Under the present mosque is 
a very curious cave, but all access to this is prohibited, as it is held pecu- 
liarly sacred; Dr. Piérotti, however, was enabled to penetrate further 
than any European had been allowed before, and he gave a very 
interesting and minute account of the observations he made. 

After giving some account of the tomb of Joseph in Shechem, and 
of Samuel in Mizpeh, Dr. Piérotti entered on the very interesting 
question of the position of the tomb of David, which he held to be on 
Mount Zion, and not at the “Tomb of the Kings.” Having made 
special excavations about there, he was enabled to speak with some 
weight on the subject. He then proceeded to describe the sepulchre 
of our Lord, and here he first discussed the question of topography, and 
combated Mr. Fergusson’s theory; he traced the ancient position of the 
walls of the city, and explained the sepulchre itself by plans and 
sections of what at present remain, as well as of what he supposed it to 
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have been. The paper then treated more briefly of Absalom’s pillar, 
the tombs of Zachariah, Jehoshaphat, and others. 

After the paper had been read, a very interesting discussion took 
place on several points connected with it. Mr. Williams also said 
a few words on his own account, and explained several things more 
fully. 


CHESTER ARCHITECTURAL, ARCHZOLOGICAL, AND 
HISTORIC SOCIETY. 


April 14. Mr. Wriu1ams (Old Bank) in the chair. 

Mr. W. Beamont, of Warrington, read a paper “ On the Antiquity of 
Shoeing Horses in the Present Mode,” in which, after a glance at the 
superstitions connected with the horse-shoe, he maintained that from 
a period almost coeval with the establishment of the Empire, the modern 
system of horse-shoeing was known to and practised by the Roman 
people. In June, 1830, while excavating for a road at Brymbo, and at 
a depth of five feet wnder the well-known Offa’s Dyke, a hundred pairs 
of horse-shoes were discovered; thus proving that in early Saxon times 
the principle contended for was well understood in this country. Four 
of these shoes Mr. Beamont exhibited at the meeting, as well as several 
drawings illustrative of the lecture. 

Mr. T. Hughes followed with some remarks on the custom at Oak- 
ham of demanding a horse-shoe from each peer who passed through the 
town, and then spoke of the Smiths’ Company at Chester. This com- 
pany included the smiths, cutlers, furbishers (or steel polishers), and 
plumbers’ crafts, and was in existence there long prior to 1498, in which 
year Prince Arthur, son and heir of King Henry VII., paid a visit to 
Chester. The Prince’s horses required to be re-shod, and the services 
of Thomas Edyan, master smith, and senior alderman of the Smiths’ 
Company, were called into requisition on that duty. This work was 
completed so entirely to the Prince’s satisfaction, that he there and then 
presented to jthe said Edyan a silver badge, bearing a shield on which 
was engraved a horse-shoe, pincers, and hammer, surmounted by a 
fleur-de-lis crown, which he granted to be thenceforward worn by his 
said master smith, Thomas Edyan, and his successors the senior alder- 
man of the Smiths’ Company, for ever. This badge is still preserved 
by the Company, and was produced at the meeting; as was also the 
vellum record of their proceedings, contained in a thick volume extend- 
ing from 1490 to the present time. Mr. Hughes read entries from this 
book, shewing the expenses annually incurred in setting forth the Mid- 
summer Pageants, in which the Smiths’ Company took part, the play per- 
formed by them being the “‘ Purification of the Virgin.” The “ banner” 
of the Company was mentioned in each year’s accounts as being carried 
at the Midsummer Show; and this banner or pennon, which was -re- 
painted in 1776, was also exhibited at the meeting, as was also the iron 
head of the older banner-pole, on which was painted at the Restoration, 
by Randle Holme, the figure of a smith forging a horse-shoe. Turning 
then to the illustrations upon the walls, which had been prepared at his 
request by Mr, J. Peacock, Mr. Hughes explained that the monumental 
slabs there figured were rubbings principally taken from gravestones 
recently excavated at the western end of St. John’s Church, Chester, 
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while sinking the foundations of the proposed new vestibule for that 
edifice. One of these stones contained a fleur-de-lis cross, on either 
side of which was sculptured a horse-shoe, and a smith’s hammer and 
pincers. This was clearly commemorative of a defunct member of the 
Smiths’ Company of Chester, and possibly of that very Edyan whose 
workmanship had so won the Prince’s favour. An adjoining slab was 
to the memory of Thomas Hale, sheriff of Chester in 1527. The other 
stones, all cruciform, were found in like manner side by side, and form- 
ing the original interior floor of the nave, westward of the present wall 
of the church. This wall, he regretted to find, was to be rebuilt on its 
present site, and thus would the error of an Elizabethan generation be 
cruelly perpetuated. He thought this was an architectural and an his- 
torical mistake, against which this Society should enter its respectful 
protest. 

Mr. James Harrison exhibited a very tasteful drawing of an old house 
in Watergate-street, not far from that known as “ God’s Providence 
House,” which had just been restored by him. The carved front of this 
house was perhaps second to none in the city, save that known as 
‘* Bishop Lloyd’s House.” Mr. Harrison exhibited a large cast from 
one of the carved beams, as a specimen of the richness and boldness of 
the work. 


DERBY TOWN AND COUNTY MUSEUM. 


March 25. Ata conversazione held at the Museum, Wardwick, Dr. 
Oexx in the chair, Mr. Llewellynn Jewitt, F.S.A., read a paper upon “ Me- 
dieeval Pottery, with especial Reference to some important Discoveries 
in Derbyshire.” He briefly described the characteristics of the pottery 
of the four great divisions—the Celtic, the Romano-British, the Anglo- 
Saxon, and the Medizeval periods ; and these he illustrated by the aid of 
a number of large and carefully-executed coloured drawings by himself. 
In the Medizval division he described the pottery of the Normans, and 
gave some interesting particulars of their mode of living, their cookery, 
their wines, and other domestic matters; and he then traced the history 
of pot-making, with especial reference to Derbyshire, from that period 
to the present time. He shewed that an unbroken chain of pot-making 
had continued, with the exception of the time of the Roman occupation, 
in Derbyshire from the Celtic period to the present day. He next de- 
scribed the recent discovery of pottery on Lord Scarsdale’s estate, near 
Derby, which he had excavated, and exhibited a number of vessels and 
fragments of vessels that had been exhumed. The principal one of 
these, a pitcher 16 inches high, and bearing the badge of the Ferrars, 
earls of Derby, he described and dilated on at some length, explaining 
the signification of the badges—the horse-shoes and the buckles—as 
connected with that family. The “ferres de cheval” and the “ ferres 
mail” (fermausz) as adopted by the Ferrars, were examples of the 
“canting arms” of that period, and he suggested that the other well- 
known heraldic bearing of the Ferrars family, Vaire, or and gules, was 
also another example of “canting” arms—a play upon words,—and 
that its old name “ verrée,” so closely approximating to Ferrars in 
pronunciation, led to its adoption. After touching on the history of the 
family of Ferrars from the time of their arrival with the Conqueror to 
the confiscation of their Derbyshire lands in the reign of Henry III., he 
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spoke on the history of horse-shoes and farriery in that period, citing 
many curious incidents in illustration of his subject ; and concluded his 
paper by explaining the uses of the various vessels that the recent ex- 
cavations—which are not completed—had brought to light. It was 
stated that this was but one division of the subject, and that it would 
be continued at a future day. The next conversazione was fixed for 
the 29th of April. 


KILKENNY AND SOUTH-EAST OF IRELAND ARCH£0- 
LOGICAL SOCIETY. 


April 9. James M. Tromarsu, Esq., J.P., in the chair. 

The following new members were proposed:—The Right Hon. the 
Lord Chief Baron, Stephen’s Green, Dublin; Sir James Langrishe, 
Bart., Knocktopher Abbey; Major William Pollard Urquhart, M.P., 
Kinturk, Castle Pollard, Westmeath ; George Stephens, Esq., F.S.A., 
Professor of Old-English and the English Language in the Univer- 
sity of Copenhagen; Lady Bertha Clifton, Argrennan, Castle Doug- 
las, Cork; the Venerable Archdeacon O’Shea, P.P., Ballyhale; David 
Leslie, Esq., M.D., Killybegs, Carrickmacross ; John Ridley, Esq., M.D., 
F.R.C.S., Tullamore; the Rev. J. W. Ballard, Ballymoney; Thomas 
M‘Donnell, Esq., National Bank ; and Patrick O’Donovan, Esq., LL.B., 
Abbey-view, Thomastown. 

The Rev. James Graves brought under the notice of the members 
a correspondence which had taken place between Mr. J. H. Parker, pro- 
prietor of the GentLEMAN’s Magazine, and the Society of Antiquaries 
of London. Mr. Parker justly complained that the Magazine did not 
receive that support from archeologists which the nature of its contents 
and the excellence of its pictorial illustrations deserved. Mr. Graves 
pointed out that it would be a subject of much regret if a publication of 
the kind, in every way so valuable, were to suffer from insufficient sup- 
port; and he trusted the members would subscribe to a periodical which 
never failed to report the proceedings of this and the kindred societies 
of Great Britain, 

Dr. Barry Delany and several other members expressed their full 
concurrence in Mr. Graves’s observations. 

Various books and coins were presented, as also (by Mr. Robertson) 
a brass medal struck in 1754 in commemoration of the spirited conduct 
of James Earl of Kildare, in protesting against the appropriation of 
a balance of Irish revenue, by the government of England. The ob- 
verse represented a table covered with money, the Earl of Kildare with 
his sword drawn warding off a grasping hand, with the motto, ‘‘ Touch 
not, says Kildare.” The presenter stated this medal to be of consider- 
able rarity. 

Dr. Barry Delany exhibited a small clog, five inches long, with leathern 
upper and wooden sole, the latter bound with iron, and having a gun- 
money shilling of James II. nailed to the heel inside. He had obtained 
this object at the sale of the cabinet of a collector in Cork, and con- 
sidered it had been manufactured early in the last century, by some 
ardent Williamite, who wished to give a practical illustration of the 
‘brass money and wooden shoes” the introduction of which the ad- 
herents of the Prince of Orange had laid to James’ charge. 
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The Rev. George H. Reade exhibited a twisted armlet of copper, the 
ends fashioned like the head and tail of a serpent, and a bronze ring. 
He supplied the following observations respecting the “ find,” of which 
these were a part :— 

“A dealer in Dundalk whom I employ to secure all brasses and antiques for me, 
sent me the entire of a find, made very lately, several feet deep in a bog between 
Faughard and Ranensdale, in the county Louth. The antiques consist of a twisted 
armlet of copper, the device a serpent eating its tail (which I forward for inspec- 
tion), seventeen bronze rings of different sizes and weights, from two ounces and 
a half to one quarter of an ounce, the greater part of them being nearly an ounce 
and half an ounce each. Those of nearly an ounce weight are two inches and one- 
eighth in diameter, and the quarter ounce weight one inch in diameter. The single 
ring weighing two and a half ounces is much thicker than all the others, and only 
one inch and seven-eighths in diameter. I forward a ring also for inspection. They 
are all patinated, and as the weights are integral parts of one another, forming as 
it were a change for another, they may probably have been bronze ring-money, as 
we know the ring-money was in that metal as well as in gold and silver. A sug- 
gestion of Mr. Graves, that they may have formed coat-armour quilted between 
two pieces of leather, could hardly have been the case with the two and a half 
ounce rings, although the small kind may well have been used for that purpose. 
There was also found two pieces of a bronze sword, twenty-one inches long, of the 
oldest type, with the hammer-hardened edge; it was much gapped and worn, as 
if it had been used in many a fight before it failed in the warrior’s hand. It also 
was deeply covered with the green rust of ages much more deeply patinated than 
the rings.” 

Mr. Prim reported the recent discovery, on the townland of Lacken, 
in the parish of Ullard, near Graigue, of a leather purse, containing 
fifty-eight halfpence of the so-called “St. Patrick’s money,” and 
four halfpence of CharlesII.; the former in excellent preservation, 
the latter much worn. They were found on the farm of Mr. Patrick 
Murphy,.of Milltown, by workmen digging about a large boulder-stone. 
The leather purse mouldered away almost immediately on being exposed 
to the air. The chief interest in this “ find” was the circumstance of 
the two descriptions of coin being found together. The late Dr. Cane, 
in a paper read at one of the early meetings of the Society, had endea- 
voured to prove that the “St. Patrick’s money” was coined for and 
issued by the Confederate Catholics. Dr. Aquilla Smith, however, had 
contradicted this proposition, shewing reasons to suppose that the issue 
of ‘St. Patrick’s money” must have taken place after the Restoration 
of Charles II. This “ find’ would tend somewhat to corroborate Dr. 
Smith’s view, seeing that whilst the St. Patrick’s halfpence were quite 
fresh and unworn, the accompanying halfpence of Charles II.—which 
we know were not struck till late in his reign—had obviously been long 
in use. 

The Rev. James Graves said that since the number of the Society’s 
Journal for September, 1861, had been issued, and his paper on the 
capture of the Earl of Ormonde by O’More* had been in the hands of 
members, a very important point which he had been unable satisfactorily 
to settle had been resolved by the more accurate local knowledge of one 
of the members of the Society—a circumstance which shewed the use of 
an association like the Kilkenny Archeological Society. It would be 
remembered that to page 398 he had appended a note, confessing that 
he had been unable to discover any locality in the neighbourhood of the 





* Gent. Maa., Nov. 1861, p. 526. 
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place of the Earl’s capture answering the name given to it by Carew 
and Thomond—* Corranneduffe.” However, the Rev. Thomas Greene, 
R.C.C., who although now stationed at Athy, is a native of the neigh- 
bourhood of Ballyraggett, in writing to Mr. Prim on some other mat- 
ters, to be brought before the meeting on that day, observed,— 

“He (Mr. Graves) does not seem to know that there is a plaee called Corrane- 
duffe or dhu, the place at which Ormonde and O’More met. It overhangs the town 
of Ballyraggett, eight ‘long miles’ from Kilkenny, within a mile of the borders of 
Idough, and at most four of the borders of Leix. It presents every feature of the 
place of meeting. Ormonde could gain the spot by Kilmocar, where there was 
a castle on his own property, one mile and a half from Corrane dhu. O’More would 
reach it by the wild table-land of Pheroda, a country so wild that even now such 
an occurrence as the capture of the Earl would seem to be in perfect harmony with 
the savage character of the scenery around. The old road from Ballyraggett to 
Castlecomer, after ascending a pass between Corrane dhu and Ballymartin, dips 
down a precipitous decline to the valley of Byrnes-grove. The ground rises from 
the head of the valley into the wild heathy and boggy land of Pheroda. It pro- 
bably was scrubby as well as boggy 260 years ago; and when Ormonde ventured 
there to meet O’More the latter had all the advantage of position for his light- 
footed kern. Speak to some old fox-hunter on the subject and he will tell you 
that the ground from the back of Corrane dhu to Pheroda is very unfavourable for 
the action of cavalry; and this is the ground by which the Earl must have been 
brought to Leix. ‘To the left of this route the hills slope gently up, and then face 
down precipitously to the valley of the Nore. The lands here belonged to Mount- 
garrett, who was then on friendly terms with O’More, who consequently had no 
apprehensions from that quarter, and on the right a wild country gave full protec- 
tion to his retreat.” 


He (Mr. Graves) was informed by the Rev. Mr. Greene that the hill of 
Corrane dhu was in the townland of Toormore and parish of Kilmocar. 
Corraneduffe was Ormonde property at the time of the capture of the 
Earl ; hence Ormonde would naturally give a safeguard to O’More, but 
would not think of demanding one for himself. And this also would 
account for what puzzled the statésmen of Elizabeth’s time, namely, his 
apparent folly in meeting O’More without a sufficient force for his pro- 
tection. Ormonde’s route from Kilkenny would have lain by the old 
Dunmore road, across the river Dinan at a ford where the old Dinan 
bridge > now stands, along a track on the right bank of the river *, and 
then leaving the old track to the Castle of Shanganagh to the right, 
followed that leading to Kilmocar Castle and church, from whence, and 
indeed from the Dinan, the country must have been open and unen- 
closed, and as the hill was approached, covered with heath and scrubby 
wood. Thus Ormonde rode from Kilkenny to the place of parley 
through his own property, and the 200 footmen who were left most 
likely at Kilmocar, must have had him in view whilst the parley was 
being held, but were too far off to give aid when O’More took him 
prisoner. Mr. Graves stated that he was informed by Dr. Reeves that 
there are a few townlands called “ Corran” in Ireland, and above thirty 
with the word in combination (there is a Corrandoo in the parish of 
Mayborough, barony of Traquin, county Galway), and that all the places 
of that name have received their appellation from the real or fancied like- 





> There is an inscription on this bridge stating,—“ Parrictus DowLyYE svIs 
EXPENSIS HUNC POTEM EXTRUXIT. ANNO D’NI, 1647. JETERNAM ILLI UXORI AC 
LIBERIS REQUIEM PRECARE VIATOR.” 

¢ The road which succeeded this barren track is now swept away along with the 
old church and entire churchyard of Mayne, by the impetuous winter floods of 
the Dinan. 
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ness of the configuration of the ground toa sickle. The hill of Cor- 
rane dhu swept from Ballyraggett towards the river Dinan, in a marked 
falciform curve. The Irish orthography would therefore be Corran- 
dubh, (the black sickle). 

Mr. Prim stated that the correspondence which had taken place be- 
tween the Rev. Mr. Greene, Athy, and himself, alluded to by the Rev. 
Mr. Graves, arose from a letter which he had received from John Otway 
Cuffe, Esq., of Missenden-house, Amersham, Bucks. Mr. Cuffe, who 
possessed property both in Kilkenny and Kildare, had informed him that 
there was what appeared to be a very ancient and curiously cut stone in 
the wall of the old church of Monksgrange, on his Kildare property, 
which he would be happy to place in the museum of the Society for pre- 
servation. Mr. Greene, being a member of the Society, he (Mr. Prim) 
had written to him to request that he would examine the stone, and re- 
port as to what its character might be, and as to whether it was in 
danger of being injured in its present position, as he thought that if 
not, it might be better not to remove it from the locality with which it 
was connected. Mr. Greene obligingly complied with this request, and 
reported that the stone referred to was about a foot square, built in the 
churchyard wall, and in no danger whatever of injury. It bore the date 
1588, and pendent therefrom, by an elaborately sculptured chain, the 
initial letters R. H., which were doubtless those of Robert Hartpole. 
The neighbouring castle of Monksgrange—from the débris of a portion 
of which, that had fallen, the stone in question was said by tradition to 
have been removed to the churchyard—belonged in the sixteenth cen- 
tury to the Hartpole family. About ten years before the date on the 
stone Robert Hartpole was constable of Carlow Castle, and in some 
of the Leinster Inquisitions his son George is referred to as being the 
proprietor of Kilmagobbock, or Monksgrange. Mr. Greene had fully 
agreed in his view, that the interest Connected with the stone being en- 
tirely of a local character, it would not be at all desirable that it should 
be removed from its present position. They had stated this opinion to 
Mr. Cuffe, who fully acquiesced in it. 

Mr. Graves read a portion of Dineley’s Tour in Ireland—an unpub- 
lished MS., portions of which had on former occasions been brought be- 
fore the Society. The part now read had reference to Kilkenny, and 
was illustrated by two drawings, one representing the Castle and Parade, 
with a body of soldiers engaged in military exercise on the latter; the 
other a fountain then existing in “ the water tower,” which at the time 
supplied the castle with water. The drawing of the castle gives a very 
good idea of that structure as it appeared before it was remodelled by 
the late Marquis James ; but it must have been sketched before the Duke 
of Ormonde erected the classic gateway which now opens on the Parade, 
as a plain curtain-wall appears to run between the two towers. Unfor- 
tunately this notice of Kilkenny was much more meagre than those of 
many of the surrounding towns given by Dineley, as he left several 
blank pages which he had intended to fill up with the local monumental 
inscriptions to which he briefly alludes, but, most provokingly, never 
did so. 

Other communications were then read; one, by Mr. Berm, on a find 
of small beads, &c., in a bog in the north of Ireland, and another by the 
Rev. 8. Hayman respecting a bond passed to the corporation of Youghal, 
by Thomas Watters, the issuer of a tradesman’s token in that town. 
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LEICESTERSHIRE ARCHITECTURAL AND ARCHZ0- 
LOGICAL SOCIETY. 


March 31. The Rev. G. E. Grrzert, Rural Dean, in the chair. 

A communication from the Editor of the Gentreman’s MacazIne 
was read, stating that an effort is now being made to extend the 
circulation of that Periodical, and soliciting the co-operation of all 
Archeological Societies therein. 

A report from the Publishing Committee with reference to the 
Heyricke Papers was received and adopted. 

The following new members were elected:—The Hon. R. Moreton, 
Lindridge; T. Combe, Esq., M.A., F.R.G.S., Oxford; Mr. William 
Musson, Leicester; Mr. Frederick Goodyer, Leicester; and Mr. W. 
Ingram, Belvoir. 

Mr. C. J. Lea, of Lutterworth, exhibited, through Mr. North, one of 
his outline drawings of a series of mural decorations he is now at work 
upon for a new church at Rochdale, dedicated to St. Alban, the proto- 
martyr of England. 

Mr. Fetch, of Melton Mowbray, exhibited, through Mr. Jacques, 
some Anglo-Saxon antiquities, found about two years ago, with a 
number of skeletons, upon high ground on the north side of that town. 
They consisted of a number of beads, of different sizes and materials, 
and the remains of a knife; pottery was also found, but, unfortunately, 
the workmen, being ignorant of its value, did not attempt to preserve 
any vessels or remains of vessels which came in their way. Since then 
other operations have been carried on upon the land, and although 
every care has been taken to examine the earth, and to search for 
relics, nothing beyond several skeletons has been found. 

Mr. Ingham, of Belvoir, who recently visited the spot, gave some 
particulars, in a communication to the Hon. Secretary :— 

“T was told of the discovery of some interesting Anglo-Saxon remains at 
Melton, by the late Mr. Bateman, of Derbyshire, who came up to Belvoir two 
years ago to assist me in opening some tumuli at Saltby, and in conversation on 
the antiquities of the locality, mentioned the circumstance, and begged me to 
carefully watch any further excavations, as discoveries of great interest were more 
than probable. A few weeks ago, Mr. W. Adcock, whose co-operation I had 
secured, very kindly wrote to tell me that the brickyard workmen, in moving 
the surface soil to reach the substratum of gravel and clay, had reached some 
human remains, and I took the first opportunity of going to Melton. I found, on 
my arrival at the brickyard, which is situated on the bill which rises to the north 
of the town, that the men had removed about eighteen inches or two feet of the 
upper soil of the meadow, and had partially bared seven skeletons. Mr. Fetch, 
the owner of the place, very kindly placed his men at my disposal, and directed 
them to use the utmost care in disinterring the remains. Although employing the 
greatest care, I found it impossible to secure a perfect skeleton; the bones were 
far advanced in decay, and crumbled or broke when handled. The porosity of the 
soil and the nearness of the remains to the surface, which exposed them to 
the varying influence of the weather, would help to account for their destruction. 
When the soil was scraped from the bones, a fair idea was gained of the stature 
of these ancient denizens of our country. One frame indicated a man fully six 
feet in height, and the large bones, well-developed head, perfect and complete 
teeth, in square massive jaws, told of a powerful, well-grown man; one more 
slender frame, with large projecting teeth, and a somewhat receding forehead and 
thick skull, induced me to connect it with the Celtic race. I think also from the 
inferior size, and greater fragility of some of the skeletons, that some of the re- 
mains were those of women and children. After noting the peculiarities of six 
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skeletons, in baring what appeared to be the seventh, a head only was discovered, 
possibly that of a malefactor, (traitor Saxon?). In one of the two instances, stones 
were placed beneath the head: no vestige of coffins could be discovered, and the 
conclusion that no coffins or cerements were used is strengthened by the fact that 
the heads in several instances had been bent forward, (owing probably to a small 
grave,) and rested on the breast; in every instance the right arm had been placed 
across the lower part of the person, a further indication that the bodies were 
interred in a state of nudity. The disposition of the bodies was east and west, 
the head being towards the west; the interments appear to have been made with 
system, the bodies lay in rows three or four feet apart. No mounds or tumuli 
existed, to indicate a place of sepulture. 

“To pursue a search for beads, amulets, or other relics which the former 
excavation produced, it was necessary to remove the bones; the earth beneath 
the spot occupied by the necks and arms was carefully examined, and passed 
through a sieve, but nothing was found; this, as you may imagine, was a great 
disappointment, but one which those engaged in antiquarian researches are not 
unaccustomed to meet with. Extension of the brickyard is still in progress, and 
many more bodies will probably be discovered, and perhaps something that will 
give a clue to the date of the interments. Mr. Fetch possesses an interesting 
string of beads, some of them fragments of fish-bone or shell, others of stone or 
spar, like the Blue John spar of Derbyshire, and others of coloured pottery ; these 
I think sufficiently identify the remains as those of Anglo-Saxon times.—(These 
were now exhibited.)—Mr. Fetch gave me a small spear-head, found with the 
bodies formerly discovered, of which I send you a sketch. The spot is full of 
interest. For the sake of gravel and clay, a deep cutting has been made, and the 
section exhibits two interesting epochs in geological history, and one in modern. 
At the bottom of the cutting the lias clay formation is revealed with its gryphea, 
belemnites, and saurians, remains telling us that once a wide-spread sea, teeming 
with life, swept over what is now a fair landscape. The next formation which is 
super-imposed on the lias is the drift (northern or boulder), which rushed over the 
lias after its elevation, and destroyed the huge animals which occupied the country 
at that period; the power and duration of the current is evinced by the deep 
accumulation of large stones, borrowed from the formations it passed over, and 
its far-spreading and destructive action is exhibited by the bones of elephas, elk, 
bos, which have been found in the gravel bed; this is the second page in the 
history of this slice of earth. The third is found in the shallow layer of alluvial 
soil, which rests on the surface, and in which repose the bones of our early 
ancestors. I omitted to mention that the shallowness of the graves was probably 
owing to the occurrence of the gravel bed, between two and three feet below the 
surface ; rude people with inferior tools would not be able to break up the compact 
bed of stones.” 


The Rev. J. H. Hill read a valuable paper on the Langtons of 
Lincolnshire, a summary of which we intend to print at an early 
opportunity. 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES, NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 


March 5. M. Dunn, Esq., in the chair. 

After the presentation of some articles for the Museum, Dr. Charlton, 
the secretary, informed the meeting that he was not in a position to 
report much about the proposed Museum, but he thought in a short 
time he would be able to say something decisive about it. A seal and 
matrix were exhibited of the date of about 1300. It was in excellent 
preservation, and the impression represented the Day of Judgment, with 
the legend, ‘‘ The way to death or life is short; to the wicked He saith 
Go, but to the good, Come.”” It was believed to be the seal of a reli- 
gious body. 

A short paper, by Mr. Monkhouse, was read on the font in Bridekirk 
Church. Mr. Monkhouse, after careful investigation, came to the con- 


8 
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clusion that the carving was Old-English, the language Old-English, 
and that the inscription was ¢arved by Richard, Lord of Bridekirk, in 
the thirteenth century. 

A paper by Mr. Hodgson Hinde, on “ The Sheriffs of Northumber- 
land,” was also read, and it was ordered to be printed in the Society’s 
Transactions. 


April 2. Lord Raveysworrt in the chair. 

The Rev. J. W. Dunn, Vicar of Warkworth, was elected a member 
of the Society. 

Dr. Charlton exhibited a gold noble of the time of Edward III., 
found upon the border of a German powder flask, with a curiously 
carved representation of the crucifixion upon a piece of horn in the side. 

Mr. Clayton presented a French review of some of Mr. Roach Smith’s 
works, which that gentleman had forwarded to them. He also pro- 
duced two seals,—one of a grammar-school of the time of Queen Eliza- 
beth, and the other of an almshouse,—presented by Mr. Challoner. 

Dr. Bruce presented, in the name of the Duke of Northumberland, 
a paper by Mr. Tate, upon the excavations carried on by the Berwick- 
shire Field Club, with the assistance of his Grace, at the Celtic town of 
Grieves’ Ash, at the foot of the Cheviots. 

Lord Ravensworth read a learned paper upon the silver lanx found 
near Corbridge. His lordship stated that a recent writer in the 
“ Archeological Journal” had expressed his opinion that the interpre- 
tation of the symbolical figures embossed on the plate, made by the 
Rev. John Hodgson, was incorrect. Mr. Hodgson had supposed that 
they represented the period of the year when the sun passes into the 
autumnal equinox. Before seeing either Mr. Hodgson’s work or the 
* Archeological Journal” he had inspected the lanx, and come to the 
same conclusion as that arrived at by the learned historian of Northum- 
berland. His lordship then went on to explain the different figures 
upon the lanx, a fac-simile of which, presented to the Society by the 
Duke of Northumberland*, was exhibited. He concluded by saying 
that the allegorical representation might be thus explained :—Apollo, 
or the sun, standing in the porch of his temple, intimates to Vesta, or 
the earth, the approach of winter; on the opposite side, Minerva seems 
to welcome the goddess Diana, as a sign that field sports have com- 
menced ; whilst Latona may be supposed to feel a maternal interest in 
the whole proceeding. 

Dr. Bruce, in seconding a vote of thanks to Lord Ravensworth for 
his paper, said he had felt particularly interested in the explanation, 
and it carried conviction, to a very large extent, to his own mind. It 
was a very difficult subject, and a very considerable amount of light had 
been thrown upon it that evening, for which antiquaries generally must 
feel much indebted to his lordship. 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES OF SCOTLAND. 
April 14. Davin Larne, Esq., Vice-President, in the chair. 
Sir Walter C. Trevelyan, Bart.; Mr. Robert Mercer, of Scotsbank ; 
Mr. Robert Carfrae, George-street; and Mr. George Seton Veitch, 
Bank of Scotland, were elected Fellows. 





* Gent. Maa., Dec. 1860, p. 632. 
Gent. Mac. Vor, CCXII. 4C 
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The following communications were read :— 

I. Notices of Stone Circles, near Shap, Westmoreland. By the Rev. 
James Simpson, Vicar of Shap. In this paper Mr. Simpson gave the 
result of many careful and minute excavations of stone circles and 
cairns in the neighbourhood of Shap, which he had at various times 
conducted. It appeared that stone circles were of frequent occurrence 
in that part of the country. Sometimes there is one circle within 
another, and at times the monument consists of three concentric circles 
—the innermost one being paved with small stones. A digging in 
several of these circles brought to light deposits of burnt matter. 
Cairns or “raises” were sometimes surrounded by circles of upright 
stones. They frequently are found to contain cists with urns and 
human bones, and some remarkable varieties of these were described. 
Mr. Simpson was clearly of opinion that, whatever other end the circles 
may have served, they were used as monuments of the dead. 

Mr. Stuart added some facts tending to shew the analogous results 
which had attended diggings in Scotch circles of stones. Among others, 
he referred to a remarkable monument of two concentric circles on the 
estate of Bognie, in Aberdeenshire, belonging to Mr. Morison, which 
had been dug into by that gentleman. The result shewed traces of 
pavement, under which layers of bones in a pulverised state and burnt 
matter appeared*, In the centre of the innermost circle an urn was 
found, the fragments of which were now sent to the museum by Mr. 
Morison. Mr. Stuart added that Mr. Simpson had set an example of 
collecting facts, which it was to be regretted was not more generally 
followed by English antiquaries, some of whom, after attaching the 
term “temple” to the stone circles without any vestige of reliable 
authority, proceeded to speculate and draw inferences, which had not 
added to our information on these monuments beyond what was known 
in the days of Aubrey and Stukely, when the “ Druid temple” theory 
took shape. As an instance of the value of facts in testing “ Druidical” 
theories he noticed the following :—Hodson, the painstaking historian 
of Northumberland, describes a large isolated mass of rock called the 
Punch-Bowl Stone, near Shaftoe Craggs, which he supposes to be 
a rock altar of the primitive heathen, and the basins in it to be conse- 
crated to the Druidical Hu. Dr. Raine, the biographer of Hodson, 
states that the basins have been formed by the action of the weather on 
the soft portions of the rock ; and that the punch-bowl is accounted for 
by the following circumstance, recorded in the ‘‘ Newcastle Courant” 
for October 9, 1725, where it is stated that, on the marriage of Sir 
William Blakett (some time before), Shaftoe Vaughan, Esq., caused 
Shaftoe Crags to be illuminated in the night, and a large punch-bowl 
was cut in the most elevated rock, which was filled with such a generous 
supply of liquor as was more than sufficient for the vast crowd of neigh- 
bouring inhabitants. 

Dr. Smith stated that in Cornwall similar basins in stones were fre- 
quently found, which had been formed by the action of the weather. 

II. Extracts from the Presbytery Records of Dalkeith, relating to 
Newbattle during the incumbency of Mr. R. Leighton, 1642—1653. 
Communicated by the Rev. Thomas Gordon, Minister of Newbattle ; 





* See Gunt. Mac., March, 1862, p. 420, for a somewhat similar discovery at 
Alvah, in the same county. 
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with some Introductory Remarks by D. Laing, Esq., V.-P. 8.A. Scot. 
Mr. Laing gave some notices of Leighton’s early life as introductory to 
the extracts, which threw considerable light on portions of bis history 
during his incumbency at Newbattle in these tumultuous times. Mr. 
Laing stated that the extracts made by Mr. Gordon were of general 
interest, but he confined himself to these relating to Leighton, and 
added from other sources some curious details as to Leighton’s opinions 
when he went to London to receive episcopal ordination, exhibiting an 
engraved portrait of the pious prelate, and the original copy of the 
League and Covenant, which he had subscribed when at Newbattle, 
but to which even then it appeared he had objections. 

III. Note of the Residence of the Lords Balmerino in Leith. By 
D. H. Robertson, Esq., M.D., F.S.A. Scot. This mansion was erected 
in the seventeenth century, and has been described by Dr. Daniel 
Wilson. From Dr. Robertson’s notes it appears that it was erected by 
John Stewart, Earl of Carrick, second son of Robert, Earl of Orkney, 
natural son of James V., in 1631, and that it was sold by him in 1643 
to John Lord Balmerino. It was the residence of the family till the 
attainder of the last lords, after which it passed into the hands of the 
Earl of Moray. By tradition it is said to have afforded shelter to 
Charles II., while that sovereign was in Scotland in 1650. Dr. Robert- 
son described its architectural appearance, and some carved stones foand 
in its walls, of which he exhibited careful lithographs, together with the 
Bible and Prayer-book of Lady Balmerino. 

IV. Notes in connection with the Letters from General Wolfe, now 
presented to the Museum. By John Buchanan, Esq., Corr. Mem. 
S.A. Scot. Mr. Buchanan remarked that little was known of the 
personal history of this great General, who fell in the arms of victory at 
the early age of thirty-three. No life of him has been written, and 
what is known of him is fragmentary and scattered in notes, letters, and 
other transitory memoranda. The letters now presented to the Society 
were found in an old military chest which had been tossing about for 
many years. They are twelve in number, and range over a period of 
nine years—viz., from 1749 to 1758. They were addressed to Captain 
(afterwards Lieutenant-Colonel) William, Rickson, with whom Wolfe was 
on terms of great intimacy, and to whom he unbosoms himself on various 
matters of interest; among other topics remarking on the unskilful 
manner in which the “Scotch war” or rebellion of 1745 was conducted. 

Colonel Rickson, to whom the letters are addressed, was an officer of 
distinction, who survived Wolfe eleven years, having died at Edinburgh 
in 1770. The letters are presented to the Society by his grand-niece, 
Mrs. Jane Pirrie Robertson, of Rosebank, near Glasgow. 

Numerous donations to the Museum were announced, including the 
autograph letters just mentioned, and several original documents relating 
to Lord Balmerino ; as also three silver pennies of Edward II., two of 
Alexander IITI., and two of John. 


YORKSHIRE PHILOSOPHICAL SOCIETY. 
March 19. Robert Davies, Esq., F.S.A., read a paper on “ The 
Guildhall of York.” 
Mr. Davies gave to our municipal organization a Saxon, if not Roman 
origin, and remarked that after the Conquest the Norman title of 
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‘* Maire’ was conferred upon one of the ealdormen or some other great 
man of the city, who was elected annually by the people to be their 
chief municipal ruler, the Saxon wic-reeves were converted into bailiffs, 
and the burghers were called citizens. It was to the first of our Plan- 
tagenet-kings and his two sons that the citizens of York were indebted 
for the earliest of their charters. These documents do not alter in any 
manner the municipal constitution, but recognise and confirm to the 
citizens their then existing rights and privileges, and especially their 
mercatorial guild, which its very name shews must have existed in Anglo- 
Saxon times. In the charters granted by John, a new element was in- 
troduced. Under the Anglo-Saxon and early English rule the burghers 
and citizens held the powers and privileges of their municipalities by 
virtue of their own internal strength and independence. King John 
was the first to require them to purchase their chartered rights by 
paying an annual rent or contribution to the revenues of the Crown ; 
and a portion of the annual rent or fee-farm originally reserved by one 
of the charters of King John is paid by the Corporation to this day. 
Richard II. made an important change by constituting the city of York 
a county of itself, separate from the county of York, to be called the 
County of the City of York. 

The city of York had in Anglo-Saxon times both a municipal govern- 
mént or burghemote, and a mercatorial guild or ceap-gild, with a “ guild- 
hall” as its necessary appendant, and these institutions sustained little 
disturbance or modification until long after the commencement of the 
Norman dynasty. The present guildhall of York was built in the reign 
of Henry VI., but it must not be supposed that the citizens of York 
had no guildhall before the present structure was erected. From the 
earliest period to which the records go back, we find that the select or 
governing body held their periodical meetings for the transaction of 
public business in one of the apartments of a huge pile of buildings 
which stood on the west side of the river Ouse, and was partly supported 
by the old bridge. That most picturesque and interesting structure, 
partly of Anglo-Norman and partly of Early English architecture, known 
as St. William’s Chapel upon Ouse-bridge, formed the eastern extremity 
of this pile of building. But into the camera majoris the commonalty, 
or citizens at large, were never admitted. They had their own guild- 
hall, in which the general assemblies of the municipal body, including 
the commons, were always held. Upon occasions when the Mayor and 
other municipal officers were to be elected, or matters were to be de- 
bated in which all the citizens were entitled to take part, they assembled 
en lour gyldhall. The former guildhall stood nearly upon the same 
site as its successor—upon part of that large area between Coney-street 
and the river Ouse which is at this time occupied by the mansion-house 
and the present guildhall. Upon another part of the same plot of ground 
stood the house and chapel of the guild or fraternity of St. Christopher, 
and within the same area the prior and chapter of the abbey church of 
Durham had a tenement denominated an hostilagium. 

It must have been soon after the accession of Henry VI. that the 
citizens first formed the idea of rebuilding their guildhall; and to enable 
them to enlarge their area, the Mayor and commonalty had to come to 
an arrangement both with the guild of St, Christopher and the church 
of St. Cuthbert. This was accomplished towards the close of the year 
1445. On the 6th of September, 1445, the prior and chapter of Dur- 
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ham released to the Mayor and commonalty of York their hostilagium 
in the messuage in Coney-street, wherein the house of pleas or guildhall 
was situated, reserving yearly one Peter-cere, to be paid yearly on St. 
Cuthbert’s day. This Peter-cere, commuted for 4s. in money, the 
Corporation undertook to pay, and it has been paid to this day. Formal 
agreements between the Mayor and commonalty of the city, and the 
Master, brethren, and sisters of the guild or fraternity of St. Christopher, 
were entered into on the 20th of November, 1455, by which they 
mutually engaged that they would cause to be built de novo, at their 
joint and equal expense, ‘‘ wnam novam aulam, nuncupandam guylde- 
hall of the citée of York in Conyngstrete, in the same city,” with a 
chamber at the west end of the same hall, and other buildings for 
a pantry and buttery. 

Several years passed before the new hall was entirely finished. In 
the interval the citizens were permitted to hold their meetings in the 
refectory of the Franciscan convent for the purpose of electing a mayor 
on the feast of St. Blaize, in 1445; and fourteen years later they assem- 
bled for the same purpose in the refectory of the priory of the Augustine 
Friars, which then stood in Ald-Coney-street (now Lendal), contiguous 
to the spot where the new guildhall was being built. Want of funds 
was one cause of the delay in the progress of the works, the municipal 
treasury being frequently at a low ebb; but in 1461 the fabric of the 
new guildhall of the city of York was completed, and it is now exactly 
four centuries since the Corporation began to use it for the ordinary 
purposes of holding courts and general meetings of the citizens. 

Besides this great mercatorial guild of the municipality, of which 
every man became a member as soon as he was enrolled as a citizen, 
a minor and subsidiary class of associations, called guilds or fraternities, 
was once numerous in the city. Every guild placed itself under the 
special protection either of the Holy Trinity, or, more frequently, of a 
favourite saint. The guild or fraternity spoken of above, which selected 
St. Christopher as its patron saint, was established in the reign of 
Richard II., and obtained a grant of incorporation from that monarch, 
which is tested at York the 12th of March, in the nineteenth year of 
his reign (1396). ‘The founders were eight citizens of York. A quarter 
of a century after its foundation the members of the guild of St. Chris- 
topher had completed the erection and endowment of their chantry 
chapel, which was placed in the south aisle of the Minster; half a 
century later they had become sufficiently prosperous to undertake, in 
conjunction with the Municipal Corporation, the construction of the 
stately edifice, known par excellence as the Guildhall, in which they 
only reserved to themselves the right and privilege of holding their 
periodical feasts and solemn assemblies, allowing the municipality or 
mercatorial guild of the city to use it at all other times as the guild 
or common hall for all corporate and public purposes. 

The guild of St. Christopher was long held in high estimation by the 
citizens and inhabitants of York, as well as by persons of rank and con- 
sideration in the county, several of whom were enrolled among its 
members. Richard II., by whose authority the guild was incorporated ; 
Thomas Arundel, who was Archbishop of York, and afterwards 
Primate; Henry Percy, first Earl of Northumberland; and Ralph 
Nevile, the great Earl of Westmoreland, were among the original 
patrons. But in the year 1547 (lst Edward VI.) the guild of St. 
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Christopher, and all other similar foundations in York and elsewhere, 
were abolished by Act of Parliament; their brotherhoods were dis- 
solved, their fair shrines spoiled and desecrated, and their property 
confiscated. 

Dramatic performances was one of the uses to which the guildhall 
was appropriated at an early period of its erection. In the fifteenth 
century the exhibition of pageants, and the performance of religious 
mysteries or miracle plays, continued to be the diversions in which the 
citizens of York took most delight ; and when the incorporated brother- 
hood of St. Christopher united with the municipal body in erecting a 
new guildhall, there can be no doubt that one of the objects contem- 
plated by both parties was to provide a commodious theatre in which 
they might have their favourite spectacles exhibited to greater advan- 
tage than by the clumsy contrivance of machines moving about in the 
open streets. 

Mr. Davies next proceeded to speak of the authority exercised by the 
Lord Lieutenant appointed by the Crown, whose authority was strongly 
resisted by the citizens of York. The establishment of a permanent 
jurisdiction by lieutenants of counties, acting under commissions from 
the Crown, by which they were invested with extensive powers over- 
ruling the authority of the local magistrates in all arrangements appertain- 
ing to war and warfare and military discipline, did not commence until the 
reign of Edward VI., when (in 1547) the Earl of Shrewsbury was con- 
stituted, by royal commission, Lord Lieutenant of the counties of York, 
Lancaster, Chester, Derby, &c. He was afterwards made Lord Presi- 
dent of his Majesty’s Council in the North, and these two offices he 
held till his death in 1560. 

Mr. Davies concluded his lecture with a brief reference to the loving- 
cup, still used at civic banquets. He remarked that one of the ancient 
ceremonials observed on these occasions is the passing round to the 
guests of the loving cup filled with spiced wine, from which each of the 
company drinks the Queen’s health between the courses. The cup is 
placed under the charge of the Lord Mayor's two chief officers, the 
Esquire of the Sword and the Esquire of the Mace. It is the duty of 
the former to see the cup regularly passed from hand to hand; the 
latter takes care that it is duly replenished in its progress. The poculwm 
caritatis, or loving-cup of the Corporation of York, though of precious 
material, is not of great age. It is made of pure gold, and was the gift 
of a munificent merchant of the seventeenth century. It probably took 
the place of a cup or bow] of much higher antiquity,—one of those 
which before the Reformation were called indulgence-cups. We 
cannot suppose that either the mercatorial guild of the municipality, 
or the religious guild of St. Christopher, would be without its con- 
secrated mazer-bowl or indulgence-cup, to be used in the hall of their 
guilds at their high festivals. There is still in existence, preserved 
among the treasures of York Minster, the cup that belonged to the 
York Corpus Christi Guild, which was consecrated by Archbishop 
Scrope, and presented to the guild by a pious lady, whose husband was 
Lord Mayor of York four centuries and a half ago. 


March 26, 8. W. North, Esq., delivered a lecture on “ The Relation 
of Man to the Lower Animals,” which we notice, not as strictly anti- 
quarian, but as valuable for its well-considered reasoning in opposition 
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to the false philosophy of the day as evidenced in the monstrous theory 
of “development.” ‘The lecture was illustrated by a number of well- 
executed drawings. In his address Mr. North entered minutely into 
the structural formation of man and the gorilla, the chimpanzee, and the 
monkey. He contrasted man with these animals, shewing the wide dis- 
tinction that existed between them, in the cranium, in the vertebree, and 
in the foot. Man was made to walk erect, but the animals named were 
formed to move on four legs. Mr. North having referred to the extent 
and difficulty of the subject upon which he treated, discussed the theories 
of development advocated by Lamarck, the author of ‘ The Vestiges,” 
and Darwin. After minutely describing the points of difference and re- 
semblance between man and the higher forms of the ape, the lecturer 
at some length endeavoured to shew the fallacy of the various theories 
of development which have from time to time been advocated, and the 
absence of support which they derive from zoological evidence. He 
concluded by observing that, although he was unwilling to dogmatise, 
as there was much which was valuable in all the above theories, and 
that doubtless would lead to a more satisfactory establishment of the 
laws upon which our systems of classification are based, he believed 
that the evidence afforded by a careful study of living animals and of 
the geological records led inevitably to the conclusion that species are 
immutable, and that the theories of development have no foundation in 
fact, so far as we are able to give an opinion in the present state of 
knowledge. 





RESTORATION OF ROSLIN CHAPEL. 


We are glad to see that a restoration of the true kind—one that gives back 
sacred places to sacred uses, and at the same time scrupulously preserves all the 
features of the original,—has just been accomplished in Scotland by private 
liberality. The ancient chapel of Roslin, near Edinburgh, which is visited 
by almost every Scottish tourist, has in the past month been opened for the 
service of the Scottish Episcopal Church. The chapel, which is one of the 
finest remains of Gothic architecture in Scotland, was founded in 1446 by 
William St. Clair, Earl of Caithness, and is the property of his representative, 
the Earl of Rosslyn. It has been restored with the utmost care by its noble 
owner, and is now dedicated to the use of the Episcopalian residents in the 
district. The opening service was conducted by the Bishops of Edinburgh and 
Brechin, aided by Mr. Cole, the incumbent, and other clergymen. The sermon 
was preached from Psalm xxvi. 8, by the Bishop of Brechin, whose discourse was 
mainly a defence of the application of high art to the uses of religious worship. 
The restoration, which was rather a cleaning and repair than a rebuilding (the 
edifice having escaped Reformation zeal, and suffered little damage but from 
the hand of time), has brought out many beautiful carvings long crusted with 
the dust of ages, and shown the enrichments of its interior in almost their ori- 
ginal freshness. The chapel, which will be open to visitors as hitherto, will 
now, in its restored state, prove doubly attractive. 
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[Correspondents are requested to append their Addresses, not, unless agreeable, 
for publication, but in order that a copy of the GENTLEMAN’s MaGazINE 
containing their Communications may be forwarded to them.] 





COATS OF ARMS IN THE CHURCHES OF STAMFORD 
AND ITS NEIGHBOURHOOD. ’ 


Urrineton. (Lincolnshire.) 


On the south wall of the chancel are these monuments :— 

1. Roger Manneres, Esquier to the bodye of Queen Marye and Queen Elizabeth, 
and therd sonne to Thomas late Erle of Rutland; Anno Domini 1587. Olyver, 5th 
sonne to the late Erle, who died at Newhaven in 1569: also Roger Manners, Gene- 
rosus, who died 11 Decembris, 1607. On it are three shields of arms :— 

1, Or, two bars azure, a chief quarterly of the last, and gules; on the Ist and 
4th, two fleurs-de-lis or; on the 2nd and 3rd, a lion passant gardant or—Manners, 
(modern); impaling Argent, six fleurs-de-lis azure, a chief indented or—Paston. 

2. Quarterly of sixteen pieces:—1. Manners. 2. Gules, three water-bougets 
argent—De Ros. 3. Gules, three Catherine wheels argent—Espec. 4. Azure, 
a Catherine wheel or—Belvoir. 5. Gules, a fesse or, between six cross crosslets of 
the last—De Beauchamp. 6. Checquy or and azure, a chevron ermine. 7. Gules, 
a chevron argent between ten (6 and 4) crosses patée of the last. 8. Or, a bar sable 
between two chevronels of the last. 9. Gules, a lion passant gardant. 10. Gules, 
within a bordure argent three lions passant gardant or. 11. Argent, a cross 
saltier engrailed gules. 12. Or, a lion rampant gules. 13. Argent, a fesse gules 
between two bars gemels of the last—De Badlesmere. 14. Checquy argent and 
gules—De Vaux. 15. Gules, within a bordure argent, an eagle displayed of the 
last—De Todeni. 16. Or, within a bordure gules two chevrons of the last— 
Albini. Crest, On a chapeau gules, turned up ermine, a peacock in pride proper, 
and in the centre of the field a mullet or for difference. 

And on the third shield, Or, two bars azure, a chief gules (Manners), ancient ; 
impaling Azure, fretty argent, on a chief or a crescent gules—St. Leger. 

Near to the last is a monument to Laurence Staunton, Doctor of Theology, who 
died September 17, 1613 ; also Agnes (Doley ?) his wife. On it are five shields of 
arms :— 

1. Quarterly, 1 and 4, Vairé, argent and sable, on a canton gules a cross formée 
fitchée or—Staunton ; 2 and 3, Or, a lion rampant sable. The crest is gone, but it 
was a lion passant or, holding in the dexter foot a cross formée fitchée gules, 
which, together with the arms, were granted in 1610. 

2. The see of Lincoln impaling the above arms. 

8. Staunton. 

4. Staunton, impaling Or, three torteauxes, in chief a label of three points azure, 
each point charged with three plates argent. 

5. Or, three torteauxes, in chief a label of three points azure, each point charged 
with three plates argent. 

On the north wall of the chancel, which divides it from the north chapel, the 
burial-place of the Trollope family, are the following monuments :— 

To Mary (Tryon), wife of the Hon. Charles Bertie, fifth son of Montague Earle of 


9 
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Lindsey, Lord High Chamberlaine of England ; she died the 13th day of January, 
1678, in the 25th yeare of her age :—Argent, three battering rams, barwise in 
pale proper, headed and garnished azure—Bertie ; impaling Azure, a fesse crenellé 
between six estoiles of the last—Tryon. 

To the Right Hon. Charles Bertie, Esq., fifth son of Montague Earl of Lindsey, 
who departed this life y° 22 day of March, in y* 71st year of his age. Arms 
same as the last. 

Between the last two monuments is a hatchment bearing Bertie, impaling Gules, 
a chevron or, between two estoiles rayonant of the last a crescent in base of the 
second, on a chief azure three estoiles rayonant, as in the arms. 

In the east window are :— 

1. Gules, three water-bougets argent—Ros. 

2. The same impaling Or, a chevron gules—Stafford. 

8. Bertie, impaling Tryon. 

4. Bertie, with supporters and crest, viz.:—On the dexter side, a friar, vested in 
russet grey, with a crutch, rosary, and beads, all proper; on the sinister, a savage 
proper, wreathed about the temples and middle with leaves of ivy vert. Crest, A 
Saracen’s head couped proper, ducally crowned or; being the crest of the Barons of 
Willoughby ; (the paternal crest of Bertie is a pine-tree proper). Motto, Virtus 
ariete fortior. 

In the north chapel, recently restored and beautified by the present Sir John 
Trollope, Bart., M.P., which is a very creditable contrast to the other part of the 
church, are the following arms on the corbels of the roof :— 

1. A chevron between three eagles displayed. 

2. On a bend three griffins’ (?) heads erased. 

8. A bend. 

4. Within a bordure three bucks trippant. 

5. A pall surmounted by a cross patée, impaling three bucks trippant. 

. An eagle displayed. 

In the north window :— 

Vert, three bucks trippant argent, attired or, within a bordure of the second— 
Trollope; impaling Argent, a chevron gules between three garbs of the last, within 
a bordure argent and azure—Sheffield, Bart. Crest (of Trollope), On a mount vert 
a buck trippant, as in the arms, holding in the mouth an oak-leaf proper. The 
arms of Trollope, with the family crest, occur again on the floor. 

In the wall which divides the chancel from the north chapel, and open to both, 
is the effigy of a knight in tolerable preservation. On the jupon is a bend sinister. 
It is said to be the monument of William de Albini, third Lord of Uffington and 
Belvoir, (a celebrated leader of the associated barons opposed to the measures of 
King John,) who died May 6, 1236. He was buried at Newstead juxta Stamford, 
a house or hospital which he had founded and amply endowed, for the health of his 
soul, and the souls of Agatha his second wife, and Mary his first wife, who was the 
daughter of Odinel de Umfreville, a powerful Northumbrian baron, in 1231, and dedi- 
eated to the Virgin Mary*. At the dissolution of the house by Henry VIIL., the 





* His only son and successor, William de Albini, fourth lord, for the good of his soul, 
the souls of his father and mother, his two wives, Albreda (Biset) and Isabel, and 
all his predecessors and successors, confirmed all his father’s grants to Newstead, 
(which was also confirmed by King Edward III. in 1337). He died about 1247, 
leaving by his first wife an only daughter and heiress, Isabel, a minor at the death 
of her father, (in whom ended the issue male of this powerful family,) and in ward 
to King Henry III. She afterwards married Robert de Ros, Baron of Hamlake, 
who died in 1257, leaving by her a son and successor, Robert. 

Gent. Mac, Vor, CCXII, 4D 
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effigy, according to tradition, is said to have been removed to this church: but I 
do not know who to assign it to, as the arms are totally different from any borne 
by that family. 

On the chancel-arch, which is painted in a singularly incongruous manner, 
and dated 1682,—it is of the worst style of that very uncouth age,—are these 
arms :— 

1, Bertie impaling Tryon. Motto, Virtus ariete fortior. 

2. Quarterly: 1. Bertie; 2. Argent, fretty azure. 

8. Gules, a cross cercellé argent. 

4. Sable, a cross engrailed argent. 


5. Argent, a lion rampant sable. 
6. Quarterly, gules and or; in the first quarter a mullet or—Vere. Above is the 


crest of Bertie. Motto, Loyaulte me oblige. Below each of the coats is the crest of 
Bertie, which occurs in other parts of the church. . 

On the wall of the south aisle are monuments to— 

Charles Pierrepont, Esq., and Mary his wife:—Argent, semée of cinquefoils 
gules, a lion rampant sable. Crest, A lion rampant sable, asin the arms. Motto, 
Pie repone te. 

Susanna Neale, daughter of Charles and Mary Pierrepont, and relict of John 
Cleave Neale:—Per pale gules and sable, a lion passant gardant, impaling 
Pierrepont. 

On the buttresses of the north chapel are these arms :— 

1, An eagle displayed—Harpins ? 

2. Three bucks trippant—Trollope. 


8. On a bend three crosses flory. 
In painting the clock on the south side of the tower, recently, was found 


a shield, fretty, which was placed a little lower down. 

Over the west doorway are these arms :— 

Quarterly, 1 and 4, three water-bougets; 2 and 3, a fesse gules between two 
bars gemels. Crest, of Manners, and another has a bend sinister (?) 
~ Near to the south doorway is an altar-tomb to— 

Marg". Evans, Wid. (of the Rev. John E., A.M., Rector of the parish,) who dyed 
Oct. 5, 1729, aged txvit. :—A fesse embattled between three martlets (2 and 1), 
a canton ermines. 

Maxey. (Northamptonshire.) 

On the corbels of the west window are two coats of arms, viz. :— 

1. Three water-bougets (?) , 

2. A bar between six fleurs-de-lis (3, 2, 1). 

(To be continued.) 


STEWKLEY CHURCH. 
GaLLER1ES—PEws—CEILINGS. 

Mr. Unsay,—I find that my letter be carried out; the west end will not 
in your last number has excited a good be pulled down, nor any part of the 
deal of attention, and it will save me walls disturbed. The outer roof will be 
the time and trouble of repeating the restored to its original pitch, as shewn 
same story to a number of corre- by the weather-moulding on the tower; 


spondents if you will allow me again to 
make use of your pages. Many of your 
readers will, I have no doubt, be glad 
to learn that the plan of altering the 
fabric of this venerable church is not to 


the donkey-bowes will be abolished, and 
replaced by fixed open seats; chairs 
are not to be introduced; the gallery 
is to be endured, and made the best of. 
All my suggestions, in short, are to be 
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acted upon; whether by a singular co- 
incidence only, and whether I was mis- 
informed or not, is quite immaterial, 
and I do not wish to enquire further. 
I am now quite willing to subscribe to 
the fund for doing all that the excellent 
Vicar at present proposes to do, and I 
hope others will do the same. I believe 
that these real improvements will tend 
to preserve the fabric from alteration 
for generations to come. 

Since my former letter was writ- 
ten I have heard another argument 
against the use of galleries in churches, 
which requires notice ;—that “a gallery 
spoils the internal proportions of the 
church.” This is true in some instances, 
but by no means always; in general the 
eye passes freely above and below the 
gallery to the outer wall, and in that 
case it does not affect the proportions 
of the building—we see at once that it 
is merely a piece of furniture, and no 
part of the construction ; we therefore 
see the real proportions independently 
of the. gallery. Other arguments I 
have heard, the answer to which is 
that the abuse of a thing is no fair 
argument against its proper use. 

I have also heard a good deal on the 
subject of open timber roofs, but nothing 
to make me change my opinion. The 
architects who are up in arms on this 
subject overlook the distinction between 
a Norman or Romanesque building and 
a Gothic one. The massive walls of the 
Norman style were intended to carry 
heavy roofs, with massive tie-beams very 
near together, and having great vertical 
weight, but no side-thrust ; the Gothic 
building was intended to have an open 
roof, each pair of principals in which 
has the same side-thrust as an arch, 
and requires buttresses to carry this 
thrust down to the ground. An open 
timber-roof without buttresses is very 
apt to push out the top of the walls, 
and it is often dangerous to put such 
a roof on old walls. 

I have also been asked whether a 
rood-loft can properly be called a gal- 
lery, and whether it was ever intended 
to hold people. I answer that it de- 
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cidedly is a gallery, for whatever pur- 
pose it was intended. I am quite aware 
that it was the pulpitum in a medieval 
church, and succeeded to the ambones 
in the early Roman churches, It was 
the place from which the Epistle and 
Gospel were read to the people as- 
sembled in the nave, who were not ad- 
mitted into the choir, or place for the 
chorus, 

But this does not affect the question ; 
all I have to contend for is, that when a 
medieval architect wanted a gallery, he 
built one without scruple, and made it 
an ornamental feature, and that modern 
architects might do the same if they 
pleased, and gave sufficient attention to 
the matter. There are several examples 
remaining in England of western galle- 
ries which have formed part of the ori- 
ginal design of the church, as at Wor- 
stead in Norfolk, of which I gave an 
engraving in my edition of Rickman’s 
work several years since. All I contend 
for is, that galleries are not necessarily 
wrong nor necessarily an evil; they very 
frequently are, but they need not be 
so, and in large towns they are almost 
indispensable. In the GgNTLBMAN’s 
MaGazinz for March, 1862, is an en- 
graving, from a drawing by Mr. C. A. 
Buckler, of the church of the thirteenth 
century built for the Dominicans, or 
Preaching Friars, at Ghent, which ap- 
pears to me admirably calcuiated for a 
town church, leaving the largest possible 
space free to hear the preacher, while at 
the same time between the buttresses 
there is a convenient place for galleries 
and family pews, without offending the 
eye or being in the way; and as but- 
tresses of this great projection would 
naturally have arches through them, the 
people placed between them would be 
able to see and hear. The main con- 
struction of the roof over so wide a span 
might fairly, and with advantage, be of 
iron, and this being concealed by a 
wooden ceiling, would be no eyesore, 

Another enquiry has been made of 
me, which I find myself almost com- 
pelled to answer, though I would always 
rather avoid anything like personal con- 
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troversy,—whether I approve of the 
semicircular ceilings with tie-beams, 
which are common in French village 
churches of the sixteenth century, and 
which some architects are now busily 
trying’ to introduce into England, be- 
cause they fancy they see great ad- 
vantages in them. It is difficult to say 
that there is any positive objection to 
them, I can only say that I dislike them 
extremely, and that I have heard many 
of the French clergy complain of them 
bitterly as ugly detestable things, which 
they are straining every nerve to get 
rid of. I consider our old English 
timber roofs infinitely superior to any 
that France has to shew, but on any 
mere matter of taste every one has a 
tight to hold his own opinion. The 
French clergy say that these hideous 
‘ceilings always remind them of the half 
of a wine-cask tied together; in Eng- 
land I fear the idea of the inside of a 
beer-barrel would suggest itself naturally 
to many minds, and this would not tend 
to reverence or devotion. If there is any 
particular advantage or convenience in 
the semicircular form of which I am not 
aware, it appears to me that the cradle- 
~roofs or ceilings of Devonshire and Somer- 
-set afford a much better idea than the 
French ones, and the old English canted 
ceiling, with ribs at the joints and bosses 
‘at the intersections, affords a good, con- 
venient, and inexpensive ceiling. Another 
point to which attention should be called 
is that a ceiling, or inner roof of some 
kind, is indispensable in our climate. I 
am indeed often told by young archi- 
tects that the old open timber roofs, 
which we all admire so much and so 
justly, had no ceilings, but I believe 
this is a mistake, excepting in Norfolk 
and Suffolk, where the roof was covered 
with thatch, which answered the pur- 
pose of keeping out the extremes of 
heat and cold. There were thatched 
roofs to churches in other parts of the 
country also, and in some instances the 
thatch may have been removed, and a 
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covering of tiles or slates substituted, 
without considering the consequences ; 
but in the generality of our old timber- 
roofs there was an inner roof or boarded 
ceiling, with an interval of a foot or two, 
if not more, between that and the outer 
roof. I have examined very many old 
timber-roofs, and hardly remember an 
exception to this. Of the practical evils 
attending the modern fashion of mak- 
ing the roofs open to the rafters and the 
ridge I have heard many bitter com- 
plaints. I have heard of an instance in 
which one of these new-fashioned roofs 
had been put on to an old church three 
or four years ago, and many of the parish- 
ioners are driven out of the church by the 
cold. In the winter of 1860-61, I was told 
that the thermometer stood below the 
freezing-point during service in spite of 
the hot-water pipes, in which the water 
had been kept hot all the night before. 
The present mania for throwing open 
western doors and destroying southern 
porches will also have the effect of send- 
ing many elderly and sickly people to 
their graves before their time, or else 
compelling them to stay at home instead 
of going to church. A good south porch, 
and keeping all the other doors locked 
in the winter, makes more difference to 
the comfort of a church than any stove 
does. How often do we hear of the 
wind blowing right up the church from 
the west door to the altar, “enough to 
blow people’s heads off.” 

I have been reminded that I ought to 
have mentioned the fine painted ceiling 
in St. Alban’s Abbey as well as that in 
Peterborough Cathedral, and I believe 
my friend is right ; the actual painting 
is of the fifteenth century, but it is only 
carrying out the idea of the twelfth. 
It is quite clear to me that a flat painted 
ceiling was the usual and the appro- 
priate internal covering of our Norman 
churches. 

Joun HENRY PARKER. 

Oxford, April 22, 1862. 
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STEWKLEY CHURCH. 


Mr. Ursan,—The article on Stewkley 
Church in your April number afforded 
increasing pleasure as the reading of it 
proceeded. With no little delight I 
found the signature of John Henry 
Parker. The honour of acquaintance 
with that gentleman is not mine, but 
that he should give the weight of his 
respected name, and of his unquestion- 
able knowledge of the subject, to the 
rescue of ancient churches, is, in my 
humble opinion, beyond praise. Fabrics 
are too often seriously injured, even if 
their stability be not imperilled; un- 


necessary innovations are introduced ; 
utility is accounted far too common- 
place; a darkness, which frequently may 
be felt, is cast over the church ; and all 
to gratify “modern Fashion.” Real 
architectural knowledge bows neither 
to “modern Fashion,” nor yet to what 
a departed friend of mine too justly 
termed “architectural conceit.” All 
hail, then—long life and successful result 
—to papers from the pen of the modern 
* pursuer of architectural innovation !” 

E. W. 8. 

April 10, 1862. 


ON THE GREEK INSCRIPTION FROM KUSTENDJIE. 


Mr. Ursan,—Last evening I looked 
over for an hour the Greek inscription 
No. I, which you published in your last 
number of the GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE, 
p- 472, communicated by Mr. Julius 
Kessler, and I find that it is of little 
interest, except in a geographical view. 
I beg to send you the following notes 
on the subject, but I regret that they 
are very hurried ones. 

It is an inscription erected to Aurelius 
Priscus Isidorus, and his wife Ulpia 
Matrona, both most likely Latin, or 
Roman, colonists. 

The inscription begins, “ According to 
the orders, or decree, of the Senate” 
(xara ta Sofavra), by the Boule and the 
Demus (rn BovAn wal rw Anuw), of the 
most illustrious metropolis Tomis; it 
was erected to Aurelius Priscus Isido- 
rus. Here the word [pe:omoy is evi- 
dently a mistake for Mpe:cxov; Priscus 
being a common Roman name. He is 
styled Pontarch, or ‘ruler of the sea,” 
among other titles. The eleventh and 
twelfth lines mention “his wife, the 
chief priestess,” Ulpia Matrona, both 
clearly Roman names. 

In the fifteenth line, Flavia Neapolis 
(®Aaovias Neas ToAews) is named; and, 
like Tomis, it is entitled ‘most illus- 
trious,” (Aaumporarn). There are so 
many Neapolises, that it is difficult to 
ascertain which of them is here in- 


tended. One was in Macedonia, near 
Philippi; another was in the Tauric 
Chersonesus. But the Neapolis usually 
called Flavia was in Palestine, and 
answered to the Shechem, or Sychem, 
of the Bible, and to the Sychar in St. 
John iv. 5. The legend on the coins of 
that city, in the time of the Emperor 
Titus, is A. NeaomoAews, exactly as it 
is here given. 

But the last word in the last line 
of the inscription, Avtirarpidos, is, I 
apprehend, an error for Avtimarpidos. 
There was an Antipatria in Illyri- 
cum; but if I am correct in reading 
Avtimarpidos, it would seem to refer to 
the only Antipatris (Avrirarpls) with 
which I am acquainted, and this is the 
city between Jerusalem and Cesarea, 
and is named in Acts xxiii. 31. That 
city, originally called Capharsalama, was 
afterwards named after Antipater, the 
father of Herod the Great, who re- 
built it. 

If this be so, and I think it most pro- 
bable, then the Flavia Neapolis will, I 
conclude, mean the city formerly known 
as Sychem in Palestine. The incom- 
plete word T pews is, I consider, rightly 
supplied Touews by Mr. Kessler, and it 
would seem to prove that the modern 
Kustendjie corresponded with the very 
ancient Tomeus (Toyeds), or the Tomis 
(Téuis), of Strabo, lib. vii. It was so 
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called from reuvw, fo cut, and in allusion 

to the cut pieces of the body of Medea’s 

brother. Thus Ovid speaks of Tcmis, 

whither he had been banished :— 

“ Inde Tomis dictus locus hic; quia fertur in 
illo 


Membra soror fratris consecuisse sui.” 
Trist., lib. iii. el. 9. 


He also terms it “tam mihi cara Tomis.” 

But Mr. Kessler is wrong in writing 
“Constantina,” the Roman town from 
which Kustendjie was thought to have 
been named, and which was supposed 
to have been built upon its remains, 
for the town on the Euxine near there 
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was Constantiana, and it was south of 
Istropolis. Its site is probably not far 
from Kustendjie, though it is pos- 
sible that Constantiana occupied the 
same place, and that on the destruction 
or decay of Tomis, a new city was re- 
built, and to which the new name of 
Constantiana was assigned, perhaps in 
honour of Constantine. I can discover 
nothing in the inscription from which 
the date of it may be exactly inferred, 
but I apprehend that it is not earlier 
than the latter part of the first century 
after Christ.—I am, &., J. H.C. 
London, April 19, 1862. 


FORGED BRITISH COINS. 


Mr. Ursan,—In Mr. Evans’s com- 
munication in your last Number there is 
a slight error, which it may be as well 
to correct. 

The coin in question (which I have 
not seen for many years, and which, in- 
deed, I have even longer ceased to re- 
gard as genuine) was given to me by 
a friend residing at Chelmsford. It 
certainly did not come to me direct from 
Grundisburgh, and I could never ascer- 
tain that it was considered as having 
been found there. Connected as I for- 
merly was with metropolitan societies, 
all remarkable coins as well as other 
antiquities were exhibited publicly al- 


most as soon as they came into my pos- 
session. The importance of publicity in 
such matters cannot be too much insisted 
on; and I hope my friend will not only 
exhibit the more recent acquisitions he 
alludes to, but, at the same time, divulge 
the information respecting the falsarii 
and place of mintage which we conclude 
he possesses. It is possible that although 
issued in the country the coins were 
struck in London. It is said that Emary 
and Singleton got the dies for their coins 
engraved in the metropolis.—I am, &c. 
C. Roacn SMITH. 
Temple Place, Strood, 
April 14, 1862. 


FORGERIES OF COINS, &e. 


Mr. Urpay,—The remarks made by 
Mr. Evans in your last Number seem 
to go far towards proving the existence 
of an establishment at Grundisburgh 
for the making of imitations of ancient 
coins, and for the invention of varieties, 
an art requiring some little education 
and experience. I wish Mr. Evans 
would follow up the subject, for many 
years since, when in Suffolk, I was in- 
formed that a person at Grundisburgh 
was the most accomplished ancient coin 
forger in England, beating both Single- 
ton and Emary out of the field. 

I now draw the attention of your 
readers to another matter, not the for- 


gery of coins, but of leaden signacula ; 
and some of your very numerous and 
experienced readers will no doubt be 
able to throw light on the subject. In 
1858, you may remember Mr. Eastwood 
brought an action-at-law against the 
“Atheneum” for injury done him by 
means of a printed report of the doings, 
or sayings rather, of the British Archmo- 
logical Society. At that time, or shortly 
after, I was shewn the copy of a letter, 
which is now again before me. It is 
dated “Grundisburgh, May 23, 1858 ;” 
and if the writer’s name be of interest 
to your readers, no doubt Mr. Eastwood 
will shew the entire letter. It would 
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appear that for some purpose connected 
with the trial, the defendants had copies 
of the leaden signacula fabricated ! 

“T have sent you according to my 
promise two of the lead things, and I 
hope you will take care of them, as 
they are two of the best I have by me. 
Return them, with the copies, as soon 
as you can.—My son will deliver this 
himself; you can then send any mes- 
sage to me you like. Keep the thing 
quite snug—do not talk about it.” 


ROMAN 
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This was written to a London artificer 
of great skill. The copies were probably 
to have been used to embarrass the 
plaintiff’s witnesses; but how is it that 
Grundisburgh appears so prominent in 
this matter? It would seem that the 
firm there is well known to be thus 
consulted.—I am, &c., 


F.S.A. 
April 10, 1862. 


ROADS. 


Tue Srations on ITErs II., X., XI., anp XII. oF ANTONINUS; AND WROXETER. 
A Nrew ScHEME. 


Mr. Urnsan,—Are the foundations of 
the Roman town at Wroxeter, which 
are now being examined, the remains of 
the Uriconium of Antoninus? The great 
Camden placed Uriconium at Wroxeter, 
and most antiquaries past and present 
entirely agree with him. I fear, there- 
fore, that it will appear to be presump- 
tuous to dispute the point with such an 
array of truly learned men; but recent 
discoveries of Roman remains must have 
great influence in such matters, and on 
the discovery in 1854 of a Roman villa 
near here (Dalton Parlours) I found the 
remarks I amabout tomake. After study- 
ing the Iters of Antoninus, it appears 
to me that the Roman town at Wroxeter 
is not Uriconium on Iter 11., but Bravi- 
nium on Iter XII. 

Antiquaries will of course at once see 
that it is totally impossible for me to 
make out my case unless I am able to 
shew that the stations on Iter 11. have 
hitherto been wrongly placed. I think 
by making my starting-point Eboracum 
(York), I shall be best enabled to make 
myself understood. 

It is the opinion of almost all anti- 
quaries that Iters 11., V., and vri1., from 
Eboracum (York), to the southward, ran 
through Tadcaster, where Calcaria is 
now placed, over Bramham Moor, where 
the Roman road is still in a very per- 
fect state, to Legiolium (Castleford) ; 
that Iter 1. branched off in the direc- 
tion of Manchester, and that the course 
of Iters V. and yiI1, was by Danum (Don- 


caster), Segelosim (Littleborough), and 
Lindum (Lincoln), and so on to Londi- 
nium (London). That Iters v. and vir. 
took that course I by no means doubt, 
but that Iter 11. did so I am about to 
dispute. 

It appears to me that the road from 
York through Tadcaster, Castleford, 
Doncaster, Littleborough, and Lincoln, 
as marked on Newton’s map of the 
Roman roads of Yorkshire, was the 
London road, and that the Manchester 
road, Iter 1., branches from it about 
half-way between York and Tadcaster, 
near to the village of Bilborough, which 
bears a Roman name, and to some high 
ground called Ingridge Hill, and then 
proceeds to Newton-Kyme, crossing the 
river Wharfe at a place called Mill 
Flats. Mill Flats is Ing’s land in Newton 
Kyme, termed by Gibson, in his edition of 
Camden, “Newton Water-fields.” Within 
a few hundred yards of this place, which 
has in it some very remarkable broken 
ground, is a long field, to this day 
called Langborough, which contains the 
outlines of an oblong camp, about 340 
yards long, and 210 broad; at the 
north end of which the pretorium, 
twenty-four yards square, is very dis- 
tinctly marked. According to the learned 
authorof Eburacum, Wellbeloved, Roman 
York was about double this size. Lang- 
borough has been ploughed formerly, 
but not in the memory of any one now 
living ; but from the large quantities of 
stones piled in the fences, it seems that 
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at some time large quantities have been 
turned up by the plough. Near to it, 
and about Newton-Kyme generally, 
Roman coins have at different times 
been found in—I may venture to say— 
hundreds. Fragments of Samian and 
other Roman pottery are also frequently 
found in and near Langborough. Its 
situation is within a few hundred yards 
of St. Helen’s Ford, where an un- 
doubted great Roman road crosses the 
Wharfe and goes northward to Isu- 
rium (Aldborough). Langborough, not 
standing on high ground, would no doubt 
require a place of look-out, and this want 
is well supplied by Dalton Parlours, near 
Collingham, where, in 1854, extensive 
Roman foundations, tessellated pave- 
ments, hypocausts, &c., were discovered. 
Dalton Parlours stands on high ground 
about 270 feet above the sea level, and 
the view from it is very extensive. It 
is the only place from which a distant 
view can be obtained of St. Helen’s Ford. 
The situation of Dalton Parlours, which 
is about three miles to the westward of 
Langborough, when viewed from the 
camp, is very striking, and at once gives 
the idea that it was an outpost from 
which notice might be given to the 
camp in case of danger ; and certainly no 
better situation could be desired for such 
a purpose. From the great beauty and 
extent of the tessellated pavements found 
in Dalton Parlours,—part of which may 
be seen in the York Museum,—and the 
size of the mansion, it appears that some 
distinguished Roman resided there ; per- 
haps it was the rural residence of the 
governor of Calcaria. From the large 
quantities of oyster-shells found amongst 
the ruins, it appears that luxury pre- 
vailed there, and that a good road passed 
near to it, else how could the oysters 
have been delivered fit for use at so 
great a distance from the south of Eng- 
land, where it is reasonable to suppose 
they were procured from ? 

Ingridge Hill at Bilborough,—which is 
near the place where I suppose that Iter 
11. branched from the York and Tad- 
caster road,—when observed from the 
camp, is very striking. It is about three 
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miles to the eastward, and is as well 
adapted for an outpost as Dalton Par- 
lours. I have heard that Roman re- 
mains have been found there, but can- 
not vouch for it. Gibson, in his edition 
of, Camden, gives the following reasons 
for supposing Calcaria to have been at 
Newton-Kyme :— 


“ Here (Tadcaster) Camden settles the 
Roman Calcaria, though Mr. Dodsworth 
places it at Newton-Kyme in the Water- 
fields, near St. Helen’s-ford; for many 
Roman coyns have been plow’d up there ; 
particularly of Constantius, Helena and 
Constantine: also an urn or box of ala- 
baster, with only ashes in it; melted 
lead; rings, one whereof had a key of 
the same piece joyned to it. Dr. John- 
ston agrees with him; and Mr. Henry 
Fairfax, a very learned antiquary, was 
of the same opinion; who among many 
other coyns dug up here, was possest of 
one with this inscription, Domitianus 
Calcarauci, and on the reverse, he is on 
horse-back subscribed Cos v1.; which he 
imagined might be coyned here by 
Julius Agricola, about the year of Christ 
85, when he was Propretor in Britain. 
Add to this, that the inhabitants call 
them Langborough-pennies, which should 
seem to point out to us some large town 
or burrow. Nor is there anything Cam- 
den has said in favour of Tadcaster, but 
what is equally, if not more applicable 
to Newton-Kyme. The distance holds 
more exactly ; the hill called Kelc-bar is 
at Smawe, which is nearer to Newton 
than Tadcaster. And as to Heina, who 
removed to Calcacester, tis possible enough 
there might in those early times be a re- 
ligious house consecrated to the memory 
of the pious Helena, about St. Helen’s- 
ford. At Calcaria also lived Adaman 
(who was afterward Abbot of Hue, or 
Huensis, and died Oct. 23, An. 704), of 
whose name there seem to be some re- 
mains, in that place at Newton-Kyme 
called Adaman-grove. 

“The present name (which carries in 
it something of modern) ought not to 
be any prejudice to it. For since it is 
backed with such infallible proofs of an- 
tiquity, this conclusion is very natural, 
that it was called New-town, when new 
buildings began to be erected upon the 
foundations of the old town.” 


A field in Newton-Kyme is still 
known by the name of Adaman-grove, 
or grave, and fragments of Samian and 
other Roman pottery have very recently 
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been found in it, and in fields ad- 
joining it. 

Near Newton Church stands a ruin 
which bears the appearance of great an- 
tiquity, and I understand that in digging 
near it foundations have been found, I 
never yet have been able to make out 
anything satisfactory as to its origin, 
but from its proximity to the church 
possibly it may be the remains of a reli- 
gious house. Bede gives an account of 
a religious woman whom he calls Heina, 
who being the first that took the sacred 
habit of a nun upon her in those parts, 
retired, says he, to the city of Calcaria, 
where she built a house for her dwelling. 
Perhaps this ruin is a fragment of Heina’s 
house, and if so, it is part of one of the 
most ancient religious houses in Eng- 
land. The fact of Adaman havirg lived 
at Calearia, and Adaman’s-grove being 
at Newton-Kyme, tends strongly to shew 
that Newton-Kyme was the place of his 
residence rather than Tadcaster. We 
may naturally expect to find remains of 
an early religious house in the neigh- 
bourhood of Adaman’s residence, but no 
such remains were ever found at Tad- 
caster. It is worthy of remark that 
the ruins of the highly ancient monas- 
tery of Jarrow are adjacent to the pre- 
sent church there. Newton-Kyme ap- 
pears to have been neglected by most of 
the great antiquaries,—at all events due 
attention has not been paid to it,—pro- 
bably because they felt quite satisfied 
that Calcaria must have been where 
Tadcaster now stands, 

In a commanding position on the 
eastern banks of the Wharfe, opposite to 
Newton Ings, at a place called Easedyke, 
are some very interesting earthworks, 
but whether Roman or not I am not 
prepared to say. Most of the places at 
Newton of which I have been speaking 
are, and have been for a great length of 
time, under grass ; therefore there may 
be there remains of antiquity of great 
importance, Calcaria, we know, was a 
place of importance; therefore, wher- 
ever it stood, it is reasonable to expect 
to find remains of consequence. Cam- 
den’s great reason for placing the Ro- 

Gent, Mac, Vor. CCXII. 
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man Calcaria at Tadcaster, was because 
he found a trench quite round the town ; 
of course, within that trench it is rea- ~ 
sonable to expect to find remains of 
the old town in considerable quantities. 
Yet it is not so, for with the exception 
of a few scattered coins, I cannot make 
out that anything Roman was ever dis- 
covered there. 

Tadcaster contains nearly 3,000 in- 
habitants; therefore, in digging the 
foundations of the houses of so con- 
siderable a place, had there been any 
antique remains of consequence, they 
must have been discovered. Part of the 
trench spoken of by Camden still re- 
mains, and recently some grass land just 
within it has been broken up, but not a 
vestige of anything Roman can be found, 
not even a fragment of pottery. The 
Castle Hill at Tadcaster is now, and 
has been for a great number of years, 
a garden; it is within the trench, and 
a very likely place for remains of anti- 
quity, but nothing Roman can be found 
there. Close to Castle Hill, near the 
river, are some mounds, &c., in which 
bullets have been found, but nothing 
Roman. The situation of Tadcaster is 
not so favourable for a Roman station 
as that of Langborough; outposts could 
not be so favourably placed, and no such 
place as Dalton Parlours has been dis- 
covered in its neighbourhood. 

Some have thought that Kele-bar Hill 
was the place to look for the remains of 
Calearia; the land on it, however, is all 
arable, and the Harrogate and Church 
Fenton Railway runs, in a deep cutting, 
quite through it, yet nothing of anti- 
quity has been turned up there. If 
Calcaria really stood on the site of the 
modern Tadcaster, how is it that it is 
omitted in Iter v., which ran northward, 
and the next station to Legiolium is 
Eboracum? Again, Iter viil., running 
southward, and commencing at Ebo- 
racum, must have passed through Tad- 
caster, yet Calcaria is not mentioned ; 
and it would be extraordinary that it 
should have been passed over on two 
occasions without notice. On Iter 1. 
only do we find Calcaria, and for the 
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very good reason that this was the only 
Iter which passed through it. As before 
mentioned, it is my opinion that Iter 11. 
branched from Iters v. and VIII. near 
Bilborough, and passed by Healaugh and 
Healaugh Manor over Wighill Ings, and 
across the Wharfe at Mill Flats into 
Newton Waterfields, where I believe 
the remains of the Roman Calcaria still 
to be. From Newton, the Iter passed 
through Tolston Ings, to the south of 
Boston Spa, (close to it here were found, 
in an urn, in 1848, one hundred and 
seventy silver Roman coins, in digging 
a foundation*,) to the north of Clifford, 
through Thorner to Leeds, there crossing 
the river Aire at Wall Flat, through 
Cleckheaton and Castleshaw to Man- 
chester. Considering that so many cen- 
turies have elapsed since the Roman 
roads were made, and remembering that 
the land is now in such a high state of 
cultivation, it will be readily admitted 
that it is extremely difficult at this time 
to trace out any of them. Fragments 
are all that we can now expect to find. 
In my endeavour to make out my case, 
I rely more on itinerary distance and 
remains discovered, than on fragments 
of the old road; although there are in 
this neighbourhood, in the line where I 
suppose Iter 11. to have run, some ridges 
and other appearances which are very 
similar to other undoubted remains of 
Roman roads, The great antiquary 
Drake, author of the History of York, 
who wrote more than a hundred years 
ago, found great difficulty in tracing out 
the road from Isurium to Eboracum : 
undoubtedly there had been an import- 
ant road between those well-established 
stations, but in his time it was almost, 
if not entirely, obliterated. If, there- 
fore, in his time he found such difficul- 
ties, any one at this day making similar 
researches must expect to meet with 
much greater. 

If a line be drawn on Newton’s map 
from Newton-Kyme to Manchester, it 
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will be found to pass over Leeds, Cleck- 
heaton, and Castleshaw. 


“On Wall Flat, Leeds, near Quarry 
Hill, the outline of a castrum was dis- 
covered many years ago, but every trace 
of it is now obliterated by the numerous 
buildings which have been erected on its 
site. In 1745, between Wall Flat and 
Briggate, a Roman urn was found, con- 
taining a British celt ; and in digging a 
cellar behind the old Shambles which 
stood in Briggate, an ancient pavement, 
strongly cemented, was discovered. A 
few years ago, when the new dock was 
made, a little below the old bridge, a 
Roman ford in the river Aire was found, 
composed of a substance known only to 
that people, wonderfully hard and com- 
pact, and calculated to resist the destruc- 
tive action of water for a long series of 
ages. Further observations demonstrated 
that this ford crossed the river in a line 
with the north-east corner of the gigantic 
warehouse, erected in 1837, by the Aire 
and Calder Navigation Company, on the 
opposite side of the river, whence the 
Roman road is supposed to have passed 
northward by Call Lane, Quarry Hill, and 
Wall Flat ; and southward, by the front 
of Salem Chapel and the Theatre, whence 
it took a south-westerly direction, pass- 
ing near Beeston, Morley, and Gilder- 
some; its line being still traceable in 
the vicinity of the two latter places.” 


Thoresby, the late learned antiquary 
of Leeds, writes :— 


“ Waiflat. Upon the ascent of the hill 
are the vestiges of a very large camp ; 
the trenches, considering its nearness to 
the town, and the interposition of so 
many ages, are very deép; but whether 
it is a Roman or Saxon camp, I dare not 
positively assert ; though from the single 
vallum and conveniency of the water 
(which the Romans always made sure 
of) at the foot of the hill, 1 suppose it to 
be the former.” 


Pursuing the line further, we come to 
Cleckheaton, where Dr. Richardson, many 
years ago, discovered the site and remains 
of a Roman town, and finding itinerary 
distance to be favourable, I place Cam- 
bodunum there. No traces now remain 
at Cleckheaton of the Roman town‘. 





« Dr. Whitaker remarks that hoards of Ro- 
man coins are frequently found near to a road, 
about two miles from a station. 


b White’s Directory of Yorkshire. 
© Very extensive remains of an ancient 
bloomery, consisting of partially smelted iron- 
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Cambodunum has been for many years 
settled at Slack, but itinerary distance 
is altogether unfavourable, Slack being 
more than twelve miles over distance. 
Roman remains have been found at 
Slack, but the discovery of the Roman 
town at Cleckheaton, together with the 
favourable distance, must give the pre- 
ference to Cleckheaton. The next sta- 
tion is Mamucium, which is, according 
to the Iter, eighteen miles from Cambo- 
dunum ; and exactly at that distance we 
find Castleshaw, where Aluana is placed 
by some antiquaries: here I place Ma- 
mucium. 

The next station is Condate, which, I 
think, stood on the present site of Man- 
chester. Next we arrive at Deva, which 
I place at or near Frodsham, on the river 
Weever: the distance, twenty miles, 
suits; and Frodsham, standing on an 
eminence, is altogether suitable for a 
Roman town. There is also a great 
similarity in the sounds of the names of 
Weever and Deva, which is worthy of 
attention. Remains of antiquity have 
been found at Frodsham, but I cannot 


make out that anything Roman has yet 


been discovered there. Turning to the 
southward, and travelling ten miles, 
which is exactly the distance of the Iter, 
we come to Chester, where I place Bo- 
vium. 

We now turn to the eastward, and 
travel twenty miles further, and this 
brings us to Kinderton, a village close 
to Middlewick, where I place Medio- 
lanum. 

From Iter 1. it appears that Medio- 
lanum is fifty miles from Condate, whilst 
Iter x. makes it only eighteen miles from 
it. It is, then, quite clear that Iter 11., 
in passing from Condate to Mediolanum, 
must have made a great circuit and 
sudden turns, so as to make it possible 
for Mediolanum to be fifty miles from 
Condate in one Iter, and only eighteen 
in the other. By placing Condate at 





stone, intermixed with charcoal, are still to 
be seen in Okenshaw Wood, a mile or two 
from Cleckheaton. Whitaker imagines that 
forges for the manufacture of iron were erected 
in the vicinity of every station. 
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Manchester, and Mediolanum at Kin- 
derton, this difficulty is got over, and 
itinerary distance found to be correct : 
also Iter x., termed by Professor Phillips, 
in his excellent work on Yorkshire, the 
most perplexing of all the Iters, is ren- 
dered intelligible and easy. Hitherto 
Mediolanum has been placed at Meivod, 
in Wales, and certainly, so long as it 
is held to be there, Iter x. will not be 
very tractable. At Kinderton are the 
remains of a Roman camp, and some 
antiquaries have placed Condate there. 

I now turn to the southward, and 
place Ritunium at Chesterton, near New- 
castle-under-Lyne. Here I am supported 
by distance, and the name of the place, 
which is decidedly Roman. I believe 
that Richard of Cirencester placed Me- 
diolanum at Chesterton. At or near to 
Eccleshall, Staffordshire, according to my 
system, stood Uriconium. Remains of 
antiquity are to be found near Eccleshall, 
and a Roman military way is mentioned 
in Salmon’s “Survey of England” as pass- 
ing by Eccleshall, Newcastle-under-Lyne, 
and Newport. Salmon says that New- 
port and Portway are frequently found 
to mean a Roman way. Gibson says 
that in the vicinity of Eccleshall there 
was, or is, a high paved way. From 
Eccleshall, Iter 11. passes through New- 
port, and joins the great road from Lon- 
don to Wales at Wellington, when it 
turns to Uxucona (Okenyate), and thence 
proceeds to London. Such is my system 
of placing the stations on Iter 11, from 
York to Okenyate in Shropshire. 

I now proceed to make a few remarks 
on Iter x11., which, as most antiquaries 
agree, comes northward from the Bristol 
Channel to Wroxeter Ford. Bravinium 
is placed at. Rushbury in Salop, and Uri- 
conium, the last station on. the Iter, at 
Wroxeter; it is therefore the general 
opinion that, after passing Wroxeter 
Ford, Iter x11. joins Iter 1. According 
to my system, Iter x11, does not join 
Iter 1. till it arrives at Wellington. 
Agreeably to this, Bravinium is at Wrox- 
eter, and Iter x11. joins the Shrews- 
bury road at the Horse Shoe, and pro- 
ceeds eastward as far as Wellington, 
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where it branches from the London and 
Shrewsbury road, and proceeds through 
Newport to Eccleshall, where I place 
Uriconium, which is the termination of 
the Iter. 

In the summer of 1859 I paid a visit 
to the excavations at Wroxeter, and after 
examining the Roman road which passes 
through the station, was more than ever 
convinced that my previously formed 
opinions respecting Wroxeter, and the 
roads connected with it, were reasonable. 
By placing the stations on Iter 11. as I 
propose, Iter x., hitherto so intractable, 
becomes quite manageable. For the sake 
of convenience, I will commence with 
Iter x., at the last station on it, and so 
proceed to the first. Mediolanum is 
therefore the station I commence with, 
which I place at Kinderton. Condate 
(Manchester), is the next: distance fa- 
vourable. Mancunium, the next station, 
I place at Blackrode, where some one 
has previously placed a station, but not 
Mancunium : distance favourable. The 
next three stations, Coccium, Bremeto- 
nacim, and Galacum, have been previ- 
ously placed at Ribchester, Overborough, 
and Ambleside, in which I entirely con- 
eur. Alone I am inclined to place at 
Papcastle, but in this case distance is 
not favourable. At Papcastle is a Roman 
castrum, where numerous Roman re- 
mains have been discovered. Galava I 
place at Ellenborough, where a profu- 
sion of Roman remains has been found. 
From Ellenborough, along the coast, 
runs a Roman road to Bowness, in Cum- 
berland, and the distance being very 
favourable, I place Clunoventa there, 
which completes Iter x. 

I may here remark that Mancunium, 
on Iter X., has been fixed by almost all 
antiquaries at Manchester, and so far as 
I can make out, merely on account of a 
similarity in the names. 

Mamucium, on Iter 11., has also been 
thought to be the same station as Man- 
cunium, but for what reason I could 
never make out. It appears to me that 
80 long as these two stations are con- 
sidered to be the same, and placed at 
Manchester, so long will the stations on 
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Iters 11. and x. remain in inextricable 


confusion. Itinerary distance on Iter 11. - ° 


will by no means allow Mamucium to be 
placed at Manchester; and as to Man- 
cunium, it is quite out of the question. 

In placing Condate at Manchester, 
the high antiquity of the city is by no 
means lessened, but the importance of 
the place is heightened, as the learned 
Burton (I think it was) thought Condate 
was a Roman colony, and consequently 
of more importance than an ordinary 
station. The several Roman roads which 
branch from it prove its importance in 
Roman times; and as to the name, it 
is probably from Mancunium, the next 
station to the northward. No modern 
name of a place retains so much of the 
Roman name as Catterick (Cataracto- 
nem); yet from remains, &c., there is great 
reason to believe that the station of 
Cataractonem was not exactly at Catte- 
rick, but at Thornborough, a township 
close by. Undoubtedly, Catterick took 
its name from the Roman, although 
there is reason to suppose that the sta- 
tion was not exactly there; and may it 
not be the same with Manchester ? 

The chief difficulty in this scheme is 
the displacing of Deva from Chester. 

Iter 11. informs us that the 20th 
legion was stationed at Deva; and at 
Chester, in 1663, an altar was found, 
and the inscription on it mentions the 
20th legion, which seems greatly to con- 
firm the other reasons for placing Deva 
at Chester. Distance is, however, most 
decidedly opposed to the claims of Ches- 
ter, and by placing Deva there, the sta- 
tions on Iter 11. cannot be reconciled to 
itinerary distance. 

I will now proceed to make some re- 
marks on Iter x1. The stations on this 
Iter, Segontio, Conovio, Varis, and Deva, 
are now, I believe, placed at Carnarvon, 
Caerhen, Bodvari, and Chester. Dis- 
tance is, however, most decidedly op- 
posed. The distance from Chester to 
Bodvari is about twenty miles, and the 
distance from Deva to Varis, according 
to the Iter, is thirty-two miles ; distance, 
therefore, being so unfavourable, and 
thinking that Frodsham now occupies 
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the site of the Roman Deva, it appears 
to me that Iter x1. took a northerly 
direction. From Frodsham, where I 
place Deva, I proceed northward across 
Warrington Ford, where Roman remains 
have been found, and place Varis at or 
near Preston: distance suits. Nineteen 
miles further we arrive at Lancaster,— 
remains found, and name decidedly Ro- 
man, — Where I place Conovio; and 
twenty-four miles further we find Sed- 
burgh, where there is a Roman camp, 
and there I fix Segontio: which com- 
pletes Iter x1. 

The name of Sedburgh is more Roman, 
and is more like in sound to Segontio, 
than Carnarvon. It may be objected 
that I make Iters x. and x1. run too 
close to each other in some parts of 
their course, but I think*that there is 
good reason to suppose that sometimes 
the Romans had roads running near to 
each other, and in parallel lines. The 
great Roman road, which from the 
southward passes through Lincoln, and 
branches off to Littleborough, undoubt- 
edly runs up to the Humber, and between 
this road and the sea, near to it, and 
in a parailel line with it, runs another 
ancient road,—along which Roman re- 
mains have been found,—through Horn- 
castle and Caistor, towards the Humber. 

In placing the stations as I have done, 
I have kept steadily in view the itine- 
rary distance, believing the distances 
given in the Iters of Antoninus on the 
whole to be correct, although some 
errors have in all probability crept in 
from numerous transcriptions. When 
we take into consideration that this 
country was merely a Roman colony, it 
is not probable that the measurements 
would be so correct as they would be in 
the mother-country ; therefore we may 
expect frequently to find the remains of 
the stations, some one, two, or perhaps 
three miles under or over itinerary dis- 
tance; but some antiquaries have placed 
stations twelve and fifteen miles out of 
distance, which appears to me quite un- 
reasonable. 

In conclusion, I will make a few 
remarks on the Roman roads in this 
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neighbourhood. From our proximity to 
the Roman northern capital, Eboracum, 
and to the British capital, Isu-Brigan- 
tum (Aldborough), it is reasonable to ex- 
pect that a variety of Roman roads will be 
found in our vicinity. A mileand a-half to 
the eastward of the village is St. Helen’s 
Ford, where the grand Roman road of 
England crosses the river Wharfe and 
proceeds direct to Isu-Brigantum. This 
road at St. Helen’s Ford I believe to be 
the most important, the greatest Roman 
road of England,—indeed, the whole of 
the great roads, Ermine Street, the Foss, 
Ieknild Street and Watling Street, 
united. A fragment of the great road 
on Bramham Moor is now as perfect as 
it was when the Roman legions passed 
along it. Leland writes, that in all 
his travels he never saw so noble and 
perfect a Roman road as this; “which 
shows,” adds he, “that there went more 
than ordinary care and labour in the 
making of it.” 

At the western entrance-gate to 
Hazlewood Castle it turns to the north- 
east, and for some distance its course is 
the same with the present high road to 
York ; it then leaves the high road, and 
goes direct to the vast and ancient 
stone-quarry near Stutton called Jack- 
daw Crag, and sometimes Thievesdale. 
This vast stone-quarry, in all probability 
the principal Roman one, (there are 
several others near it, but none so ex- 
tensive as this,) is a very interesting 
and beautiful place; the mounds of 
various sizes, made by the working of 
the quarry, the rocks, &c., give it quite 
the appearance of a mountainous country 
in miniature. In 1854, when a portion 
of the Roman road which passed close 
to this quarry was broken up, a small 
bronze Roman god—probably a Lares 
Compitales, which presided over cross- 
roads—was found. It was quite perfect, 
and is now in the collection of the Earl 
of Londesborough. The subjoined sketch 
gives a full-sized view of this relic. 
From the quarry the road takes a very 
sudden turn to the northward, resuming 
its original course and passing through 
the fields close to the eastward of Tolston 
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Lodge, strikes into Rudgate near to a 
large stone-quarry called Robshaw Hole, 
and thence to St. Helen’s Ford. A branch 
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of the great road passes from Jackdaw 
Crag through Tadcaster to Eboracum, 
and thence to Isu-Brigantum, where, 


Side and Front View of Roman God. Full size. 


after making this angle, it joins the 
great north road. 

About three miles to the westward of 
this place (Thorp Arch), at Wothersome, 
near Bramham, is another Roman road, 
from Olicana (Ilkley,) which, according 
to my system, joins Iter 11. close to Hope 
Hall. On this road is the station Pampo- 
calia. It has only recently been broken 
up, and it is somewhat odd that it was 
not noticed by Drake and other great 
antiquaries who travelled in the neigh- 


bourhood. It was a high raised road, 
and contained an enormous quantity of 
stone, which has been used for mending 
the adjacent roads. It is to be found 
on Newton’s map, and is generally sup- 
posed to have passed through Bramham 
and along the high road from Bramham 
to Tolston Lodge, near which it joins 
the great north road to Isu-Brigantum. 
Iam, &., Francis R. CARROLL 
Thorp Arch, Yorkshire, 
March 1, 1862. 


DISCOVERY OF A ROMAN COFFIN AT BETHNAL-GREEN, 


[We regret that the following account 
did not reach us in time for our April 
number. It will be seen to give some 
particulars in addition to those con- 
tained in a letter addressed by Mr. Rolfe 
to “The Times,” and printed in that 
Journal on March 21.] 

Mr. Ursay,—On the south side of 
the lower part of Bethnal-Green-road, 
and but a short distance from the 
Roman road leading from the City to 
the Trajectus, now called “Old Ford,” 


are several detached cottages, standing 
in neat and well-cultivated gardens ; 
the place is named Camden Gardens. 
On the 8th of March, as an occupant 
of one of these dwellings was digging 
for gravel in a corner near his door, he 
uncovered a leaden coffin, at about four 
feet from the surface. In trying to re- 
move the lid he broke off about a third 
part of it. A portion of a human 
skeleton, and the form of a face, could 
be plainly traced through the lime with 
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which the coffin was nearly filled. An 
eager curiosity had disarranged the con- 
tents with a mason’s trowel, long before 
I heard the finder was making a profit- 
able exhibition from numbers drawn to 
the spot by the novelty of the occur- 
rence. 

In this state I saw it, and from the 
form of the lid, which was alone un- 
covered, asserted it to be Roman. 

On Saturday, the 15th, the contents 
were taken out, and the coffin removed 
to the cottage. No urn, coin, or vessel 
of any description had been found. 
The sides are plain, but the ends have a 
well-known ornament on Roman coffins, 
as described in Mr. Roach Smith’s Col- 
lectanea Antiqua, vol. iii.*,—an X, and 
on each side an I. Instead of the cord, 
or bead and two-line pattern, frequently 
seen on Roman coffins, the double lines 
are connected by slightly inflected lines, 
having the appearance of the backbone 
of a large fish, or a close-jointed bamboo. 
The left upper limb of the cross has 
three lines between the curves. 

There is no further ornament beyond 
a border of the.same pattern around the 
edge of the overlapping lid. 
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The dimensions are—length, 5 feet 
10 in.; width, at the head, 1 ft. 4 in, 
at the foot, 1 ft. 2 in.; depth, about 
10 in.: the lid overlapping 2} in. at 
the ends and 1} at the sides, The 
weight is estimated at 4 cwt. 

A trace of decayed wood was observed 
at the sides, and one nail, much oxidized, 
was found, from which it must have 
been placed in wood. 

The contents of the coffin have now 
been sifted, when two jet hair-pins and 
six teeth were found. 

One pin, from observation, 3} in. in 
length, has a spheroidal head, and is 
quite entire ; the other, about one inch. 
longer, has a diamond-cut head, but is 
unfortunately broken in the centre. 

The teeth are small and in good pre- 
servation. 

I have obtained a promise from the 
owner that the coffin shall not be given 
over to the melting *furnace ; and I hope, 
by giving this publicity, it may be secured 
for our national repository or some local 
museum.—I am, &ec. 

H. W. RouFe. 
8, Punderson’s-place, 
Bethnal-Green-road, March 24, 1862. 


BLACKETT OR HACKLUYT? 


Mr. Ursan,—In the Ministers’ ac- 
counts of rents due to chantries in the 
church of Stow-on-the-Wold, and in 
Court Rolls of later date, “The Ringe 
Hall,” “ The Church Howse,” and “ The 
Bell Howse” occur. Will you kindly 
interpret these names ? 

Will you solve another difficulty? In 
a transeptal chapel in Icomb Church, 
Gloucestershire, on the surcoat of a 
knight are, Quarterly, 1 and 4, Az., a bend 
between 6 cross crosslets fitchée or, for 
Blackett; 2 and 3, Quarterly, 3 hatchets 
or. The same quarterings are on a panel 
of a tomb in Noseley Church, Leicester- 
shire, A.D. 1406, to Margaret, descendant 
of Anketyn de Martival, daughter of Sir 
Ralph Hastings, widow of Sir Roger 





« Art. Roman Sepulchral Remains, pp. 45—62. 


Heron, and wife of Sir John Blackett. 
Whence the hatchets ? 

The above descent and alliances as 
contained in the Heralds’ Visitations 
(Harl. MSS.) give no help. The crest 
of the knight is very singular —two 
horses’ ears erect on a morion or cap of 
maintenance.—I am, &c. D. R. 


Feb. 18, 1862. 


[We have no special knowledge of the 
chantries, &c., of Stow-on-the-Wold, and 
therefore cannot answer our Correspon- 
dent’s query respecting them. But as 
to the heraldic query, we must state 
that the quartering in question does not 
occur with the arms of Sir John Blackett 
in the College of Arms. Possibly it 
may belong to Hackluyt, who bore, 
Gules, three battle-axes, or. ] 
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THE BISHOPS OF MAN AND THE ISLES. 


Mr. Unsan,— Ever since Professor 
Munch’s edition of the Chronicle of Man 
and the Isles was printed*, I have been 
intending to send you a few remarks 
upon the contributions which are con- 
tained in it, towards the completion of 
the ecclesiastical annals of that dio- 
cese. It was only the other day that I 
was able to procure a copy, and I have 
now jotted down a few particulars bear- 
ing on the subject, which may be inter- 
esting to your readers. I must premise 
that all the lists of the Manx bishops 
must be looked on as, in a way, only 
provisional ; and if other investigators 
of the same. questions will follow my 
lead, in putting you in possession of what 
they have found out on the point, they 
will be doing an important service in a 
very neglected department of our eccle- 
siastical history, by helping us to draw 
up a satisfactory list of the Bishops of 
Man and the Isles. 

Professor Munch’s notes on the latter 
portion of the Chronicle are valuable as 
containing, first, his own conclusions 
and conjectures derived from a very 
accurate and extensive acquaintance with 
what has been published on this head ; 
and, secondly, a number of ecclesiastical 
documents from the records of the Va- 
tican and other repertories. His con- 
clusions and conjectures may be con- 
firmed and corrected by other data 
which he was not acquainted with, and 
those documents which are new to us, 
enable us in our turn to confirm and 
correct conclusions and conjectures of 
our own. I propose in this letter to 
run through the list of the bishops of 
Man from the beginning to the year 
1374, and to put down the few par- 
ticulars respecting the dates of their 
consecration and death which may be 
considered as ascertained. 

1, 2. With reference to Bishops Rolwer 
and William, with whom the lists begin, 
I have nothing new to communicate, 


nor does Professor Munch add anything 
historical. 

8. Of Wimund, or, as the Chronicle 
calls him, Hamund, the son of Iole, we 
know that he was a Cistercian of Savigny, 
and that he was consecrated by Archbi- 
shop Thomas II. of York between 1109 
and 1114; that he deserted his see, and 
became, under the assumed character of 
Malcolm, earl of Moray, a pretender to 
the crown of Scotland, soon after 1130, 
According to William of Newborough, 
he was seized by the nobles of a territory 
which, with Furness, had been ceded to 
him by King David, and having been 
blinded, retired to Byland Abbey, where 
the historian had often seen him. 

4. Into the place deserted by Wi- 
mund, according to Matthew Paris, a bi- 
shop named Jo/n, a Cistercian of Savigny, 
succeeded as the second bishop of Man, 
in 1151. Professor Munch, however, 
at p. 75, supposes that both Wimund 
and John had vacated the see before 
1130, and refers to that year, or there- 
abouts, the documents printed in the 
Monasticon*, in which Olaf, king of 
Man, writes to the Archbishop and 
Dean and Chapter of York on account 
of his bishop-elect, Nicolas, and men- 
tions the abbot of Furness as concerned 
in the same business. That the conse- 
cration of John is rightly referred to 
the year 1151 appears from the fact that 
his profession of obedience to the see of 
York is recorded in the Poetical History 
of York in the Cotton MS., Cleopatra, 
C.4; although by a mistake common to 
the writer of that History and the tran- 
scriber of the profession in the Monas- 
ticon, he is referred to Whithern instead 
of Man. He was consecrated by Henry 
Murdac. If, then, the Olaf who writes 
in behalf of Nicolas be the king of Man 
who reigned a.D.1103—1153, the attempt 
to introduce another bishop during the 
life of Wimund must have been repelled 
by the Church of York; and the name 





* Christiania, 1866, 


> Munch, p. 79. © Vol, vi. p. 1186. 
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of Nicolas elect must be introduced be- 
tween Wimund and John, to reconcile it 
with Matthew Paris’s statement. It is 
possible, however, that the documents 
refer to another Olaf and a later date, 
at which a Nicolas really did become 
bishop of Man. 

5. John, the date of whose death is 
unknown, was succeeded by Gamailiel, 
who was consecrated by Archbishop 
Roger in 1154. This is stated by the 
author of the “ Poetical History” in 
the following lines mentioned above: 
Candida Casa is a mistake for Man :— 

“ Ast Eboracensem matrem devota colebat 

Paruit et semper Candida Casa sibi; 
Ecclesiis Scotie cunctis antiquior extat, ' 

Sanctorum niveis Candida pre meritis : 
Que vox, que poterit qualisve retexere lingua 

Quot recipit patres Candida Casa sacros. 
Nam Gamalielum Rogerus pater, atque Jo- 

hannem 

Henricus sacrant ordine canonico.” 
Gamaliel was buried at Peterborough, 
where his obit was kept July 134. 

6. Reginald ¢, a Norwegian. Professor 
Munch supposes him to be identical 
with Nemar, whose death, according to 
the Icelandic Chronicle, must have taken 
place about forty years previous to 1210, 
i.e. 1170. He was probably consecrated 
in Norway. 

7. Christian of Argyle. I have sup- 
posed in the Registrum Sacrum Angli- 
canum, that this was Christian of Whit- 
hern, who presided over the Church of 
Galloway, 1154 to 1186. This is, how- 
ever, quite uncertain, and Professor 
Munch supposes him to have been a 
protegé of Somerled, and a rival candi- 





4 Mon. Angl., vol. ii. p. 362. 

e Professor Munch has made it clear that 
the dependence of the see of the Isles on Ni- 
dros dates from the year 1154, in which the 
metropolitan see was erected at the latter place 
by Pope Anastasius IV. This being so, Gama- 
liel’s consecration by Roger of York is defi- 
nitely fixed to 1154. It cannot be so well 
ascertained at what point of time the monks 
of Furness began to claim the right of electing 
bishops. If Professor Munch is right in re- 
ferring the documents printed in the Monas- 
ticon, vi. 1186, to the year 1130, or thereabouts, 
then Furness must have had the right from 
the foundation, and perhaps received it from 
the mother abbey of Savigny, to which Wi- 
mund and John belonged. 


Gent, Mac, Vor. CCXII. 
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date for the see with Reginald the 
Norwegian. 

8. Michael, a Manxman, died 1203; 
buried at Fountains. Here the con- 
nexion between the see of Man and the 
Cistercians, of which we have no notices 
since 1151, seems to have been restored : 
but it does not appear by whom Michael 
was consecrated, 

9. Nicolas of Meaux, Abbot of Fur- 
ness, consecrated in Norway in 1210. 
He died in 1217, and was buried in 
Ireland. 

10. Reginald, 1217, nephew to the 
kings Reginald and Olaf. He seems to 
have been regularly elected by the Cis- 
tercians, of either Furness or Rushen, 
and consecrated in Norway. Professor 
Munch doubts the latter circumstance. 

11. John, son of Hefare, appears to 
have succeeded in 1219. He was con- 
secrated by the Archbishop of Dublin, 
and had been elected by the monks of 
Furness—so at least Pope Honorius IIT. 
records in a letter to Pandulf (among 
the Vatican papers in the British Mu- 
seum), which Professor Munch does not 
seem to have seen. It is dated Nov. 9, 
1219, and states that, owing to the hos- 
tility of the king, he was unable to get 
possession of the see. Another letter of 
the same pope, dated May 15, 1224, 
gives the bishop leave to resign his see, 
retaining his episcopal insignia. He re- 
tired into Yorkshire ; and appears as a 
witness to a deed of Walter Gray, Sept. 
25, 1230, which is referred to by Le 
Neve. He died at Jerewos, which was 
doubtless Jerveaux, the Cistercian house 
in Yorkshire, and not Yarmouth, as 
Profi ssor Munch supposes. 

12. Simon of Argyle was consecrated 
in Norway by Peter of Nidros in 1226. 
He was bishop for eighteen years‘. 
Professor Munch argues as if the date 
1247, ascribed to his death, was correct, 
but eighteen years from 1226 only 
comes down to 1244. In that year, 
Feb. 15, Innocent IV. gave permission 
to the Archbishop of York, with the 
leave of the Archbishop of Nidros, to 





£ Chron. Mann., ad ann. 1247. 
4F 
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consecrate the bishop-elect. There is, 
however, no evidence that this was ever 
done. A vacancy of six years followed 
the death of Simon, during which Lau- 
rence, the archdeacon, was elected by 
the Chapter¢ of Man, and sent to Nidros 
for consecration. The election was found 
at Nidros to be informal, and Laurence 
returning for re-election, perished at 
sea with the king and queen in 1248. 

13. 1253. Richard, as we learn froma 
document printed by Professor Munch, 
was appointed by provision at Rome; 
he was also consecrated there by the 
Archbishop of Nidros. He was bishop 
twenty-three years, and died in 1275; 
he was buried at Furness on the feast 
of the Annunciation. 

This year also we have a charter of 
Stephen, Bishop of Sodor and adminis- 
trator of Lesmore. The see of Argyle, 
or Lesmore, was vacant about this time, 
but who Stephen was I have been unable 
to determine; perhaps some defeated 
nominee of one of the parties competing 
for the right of election. 

1275. Mark. The account of the elec- 
tion of this bishop is to be found in the 
Cotton MS., Cleopatra, A. 1; a Con- 
tinuation of William of Newborough, by 
a Monk of Furness. I transcribe the 
passage, sub ann. 1275 :— 

“Interea Abbas Furnesiensis adiens 
regem Scotie prosequitur jus suum de 
electione episcopatus Mannizw. Rex au- 
tem Scotia ....abbatem suscipiens et 
fallacibus promissionibus decipiens sub- 
dole et fraudulenter mandavit pre ies 
clero et populo, sub generali periculo, 
nequaquam electum per Abbatem et Con- 
ventum Furnes recipere auderent. In- 
terim clerus et populus Mannie conve- 
nientes de electione episcopi concorditer 
elegerunt Dowinum Gilbertum Abbatem 
de Russin, quem rex Scotiz contra ca- 





& Simon was the founder of the cathedral of 
St. German, and no doubt intended that the 
future bishops should be elected by the Chapter 
of that church. Whether this is the Chapter 
spoken of here is not quite clear; and it will 
be seen that Richard was appointed by pro- 
vision, Mark by a pretended election by the 
clergy and people; of the election of Alan, 
Gilbert, Bernard, and Thomas nothing is 
known; and William and John are elected 
** per clerum Manni.” 
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nones quassavit et intrusit quendam 
magistrum Marcum nomine germanum 
Ballivi Mannie statimque eundem cum 
litteris suis et litteris extortis a clero et 
populo cum sigillis suis destinavit usque 
ad Norwegiam ad metropolitanum suum 
Nidrosiensem Archiepiscopum ut conse- 
craretur. Sed quid inde factum sit non- 
dum scitur.” 

This is evidently a contemporary re- 
cord. Mark was, as Professor Munch 
informs us, consecrated at Tunsberg in 
1275. The extract given above, which 
Professor Munch does not seem to have 
been acquainted with, enables us to cor- 
rect his conjecture as to the election of 
Mark at p. 146 of the Chronicle. The 
MS. referred to is quoted by Archbishop 
Ussher in his Antiguitates, p. 644, but, 
as it is not easily identified by his de- 
scription, has apparently eluded the in- 
vestigation of Manx antiquaries . 

Professor Munch concludes from the 
words of the Chronicle that Mark died, 
after an episcopate of twenty-four years, 
in 1299. The Chronicle, however, says, 
that after reigning as bishop for twenty- 
four years, he was exiled for three, 
and afterwards returned, and died in a 
good old age; his death is therefore 
brought down to some years after 1302, 
possibly as late as 1305, in which year 
we first hear of his successor. 

1305. Alan. Of the election of this 
bishop we have no record. That he was 
consecrated in Norway appears from 
the Chronicle. ‘The first document in 
which his name occurs is the Patent 
Roll of 33 Edw. L., in Prynn, iii. 1111. 
There the king, on the 26th of March, 
gives him safe conduct to visit the 
churches in the isles of Inchegal. He 
died Feb. 15, 1321. 

1321. Gilbert Me Lellan, according 
to the Chronicle, was bishop for two 





h This MS. gives the following record of the 
election of an abbot of Furness :—‘‘ 1267, in 
vigilia Ascensionis, sc. die S. Urbani, P. et M. 
Frater H. Brun supprior Furnensis unanimi 
voce et voluntate monachorum electus est et 
creatus in abbatem dictee domus presentibus 
Abbatibus de Cokesall, de Geraval, de Sallay, 
de Caldra, auctoritate Saviniacensis abbatis 
illis commissa.” He was afterwards blessed 
by Walter Archbishop of York the same year. 
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years and a-half. He also was conse- 
crated in Norway, but in what year does 
not appear. Keith‘ quotes signatures 
by him as late as 1327. It is possible 
that the “‘two years” of the Chronicle are 
a mistake for six [ii for vi], or that a long 
vacancy occurred after the death of Alan. 
The time of Gilbert’s death also is un- 
known. 

1328. Bernard, Abbot of Arbroath, 
appears as bishop-elect of Sodor in 
1328*, and as bishop in 1329. He was 
consecrated in Norway. The Chronicle 
gives him four years, 1329—1333. 

1334. Thomas, according to the Chro- 
nicle, was bishop eighteen years, and 
died in 1348. Here, again, either the 
number of the Chronicle is wrong, or 
Thomas became bishop before the death 
of his predecessor. He died Sept. 20, 
1348. 

1349. William Russell, Abbot of 
Rushen, elected by the clergy of Man, 
was consecrated at Avignon. Professor 
Munch prints from the Vatican Registers 
several documents, from which it appears 
that the consecration was performed by 
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Bertrand, Cardinal-Bishop of Ostia, on 
the 3rd of May, 1349. Russell died 
April 21, 1374. 

1374, John Donkan, Archdeacon of 
Down, was consecrated Nov. 25, 1374, 
by Simon Langham, Cardinal-Bishop of 
Preeneste, and late Archbishop of Can- 
terbury. With the notice of his inthroni- 
sation, Jan. 25, in the third year of his 
consecration, i.e. 1877, N.S., the Chro- 
nicle ends. 

This is a long letter, but it will enable 
you to judge of the amount of light 
brought out on this obscure point by 
the acuteness and research of Professor 
Munch. The history of the bishops is 
only a small part of the Chronicle, or 
rather an appendix to it. The other 
portions are of more general interest, 
but less obscure. In case of a new edi- 
tion of the Chronicle being printed in 
England, Professor Munch will be en- 
abled to correct some of his points by 
the foregoing notes. Iam, &e., 

Navestock, Wit11AM STUBBS. 
April 13, 1862. 


ALBUM OF PETER LABBE. 


Mr. Urnnan,—MS, Latin, No. 8,814, 
in the Imperial Library, Paris, is the 
album of Petrus Labbeus of Bourges, 
the father, it is presumed, of Philip 
Labbe, also of Bourges, who published 
the large collection of Concilia and 
many other laborious works. The 
manuscript contains some very rare and 
remarkable autographs, and, among 
them, the following contributions of 
learned Englishmen :— 


““Evds dots xpela. 
** Jo. Rainoldus, Oxon., Jul. 21, 1601.” 


“Ev ebmpoonyopolow éort Tis xapis. . 

“Jo. Leeus, Collegii Joannensis Socius, 
Oxonij, Julij 21, 1601.” 

*‘ Amicitie Sacrum. Natalibus et eru- 
ditione clarissimo juveni Petro Lab- 
beo Biturigi in amicitie inite 
symbolum Gulielmus Camden Cla- 
renceux ad amicitia aram L.M.P. 
Londini Trinobantum, Kalendis 





i Scottish Bishops, p. 302. k Keith, l.c. 


Augusti, 1601. Pondero non nu- 
mero.” 


‘* MARTIAL. 
‘Semper bonus homo tiro est.” 


“Memor S. Petro Labbxo Juveni no- 
bilissimo, humanissimo, amicissimo- 
que, amoris et benevol. C. L. M. P. 
Richardus Thomson, Cantebrigie, 
1601, 3 Non. Julij.” 


* Habes ista mi Labbee amicitie im- 
mortalis testimonia. Gilbertus 
Hauthorn, Oxoniensis.” 


“Libertas nulla est melior majorve 
potestas 
Quam servire Deo, cui bene servit 
amor. 
Absque jugo posita est ditionis amica 
voluntas 
Que viget affectu non gemit im- 
perio. 

Nobili et docto juveni benevolentia 
testands scribebam Cantebrigie 
Johannes Overall, Theol. Pro- 
fessor Regius, 1601, Jul. 8.” 
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‘Thomas Shore, Anglus. Odi homines 
ignava opera. Nuda veritas. 1601.” 

“Imum nolo. Summum nequeo. Quiesco. 
Ornatissimo, etc. Petro Labbzo. 
Josephus Hallus, C. E. S. Can- 
tabrigiz, Angl., Jun. 19, 1601.” 

“Post nubila soles. Joh. Pory, Lon- 
dinensis, ult. Julij, 1601.” 

“Raph. Thorius, Londini, cal. Junij, 
1601. Arte; labore; fide.” 

“Mattheus Bust, hee tibi nob’issime 
adolescens, Petre Labbwe scribe- 
bam, ne tui Busti immemor esse 
aliquando posses. Cantabrigia, 
Julij 6°, 4.D. 1601. Vive et vale.” 

“In paucis vere nobili erudito juveni 
D" Petro Labbeo Biturigi reli- 
quit hoc sui pynuoovvoy. Richardus 
Montacutus, Cantebrigiw, Mense 
Quintili, 1601.” 

*Generosissimo et cultissimo juveni 
Petro Labbeo Biturigi ex Britannia 
mez scholastice libro decimo in 
qualecunque mei pynuocuvoy, Ox- 
oniw, 22° Julij, 1601. Scribebam 
Robertus Burhillus.” 

There are valuable autograph inscrip- 
tions by distinguished foreign scholars. 
Among these, of Nic. Rigaltius, Daniel 
Heinsius, James Dousa, and Hugo Gro- 
tius. There is one also by John George 


THE NAME OF 


Mr. Ursay,—In your April number 
there is an enquiry as to the derivation 
of the surname “ Thackwell.” Your 
querist says that he finds it stated to 
mean “The Oak Well,” which, it is fur- 
ther imagined, has run into Thackwell, 
in the way of designating the individual 
or head of the family who dwelt near 
the well. Permit me, then, without 
being able to offer any certain deriva- 
tion of the name, to add another sup- 
position to the foregoing conjecture, 
bearing on the phonetic connection of 
“Thackwell” with the North Yorkshire 
dialect. ““Thack,” in this part, is thatch, 
or the straw roof of a building. May 
not, therefore, “ Thackwell” be the 
Thatched Well rather than the Oak 
Well? which latter in the Saxon would 
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Grobius, dated at Oxford in Sept. 1601, 
and a page of quotations in various lan- 
guages by Nathanael Marius, who writes 
at London, June 4, 1601 :— 

“Unum necessarium. 

*¢Goe and come whilst thou maist.” 

In the same Library is another album, 
MS. Latin, 8,815, that of a certain Gode- 
fridus a Lautern. In this are the fol- 
lowing contributions of Englishmen :— 
“Non sa che sia dolore. Chi dal suo 


dolce ben parte e non muore. An- 
tonio Neuile, Anglo.” 


** Niente lo tormenta, chi amor contenta. 
Ad. Pyrton.” 


Vero nil verius. Henricus Verus.” 
Ph. Nicholas.” 


Amicitie causa 
Henricus Carey, 


“ Ne peut mentir. 
“Amicus alter ego. 
hee posuit. 
Anglus.” 
A very spirited drawing of a centaur, 
in colours, accompanies this autograph. 
None of the English contributions are 
dated, but all the others are of the years 
1615 and 1616, and these are evidently 
of the same period.—I am, &c., 
L, Massey. 
Paris, April, 1862. 


THACKWELL. 


likely have been Aikwell, as we have in 
this neighbourhood “ Aikton,” which 
means Oak-town (or Forest-town), com- 
monly called Egton. As to thatched 
wells, I have seen several in these parts ; 
but roofing-slates and tiles are now 
superseding the more rustic-looking 
thatch. The walls of these old draw- 
wells enclosed them on all sides save 
one for the entrance, and supported the 
thatched “overtop.” The water was 
obtained by a winch-handled cylinder 
of wood, which wound up or let down 
a rope with a bucket at the end of it. 
They stand as the public tank or foun- 
tain. I have noticed one or two wells 
with inscriptions and dates. .. 


Whitby. G. 
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Che Note-book of Splbanus Arban. 





[Under this title are collected brief notes of matters of current antiquarian in- 
terest which do not appear to demand more formal treatment, SYLVANUS 
Urpan invites the kind co-operation of his Friends, who may thus preserve 
a record of many things that would otherwise pass away.]} 





Eeypr1an Antiquit1zs.—The Egyptian Museum at the Louvre has just 
received a donation as remarkable for the beauty of the objects of which it is 
composed as for the rarity and scientific interest attached to them. This pre- 
sent is from a young and learned Polish traveller, Count Tyszkiewicz, who 
collected the objects during his researches in Egypt. The first class comprises 
140 bronzes, among which 76 small figures are particularly remarkable for 
their beauty. They represent the various gods of the Egyptian Pantheon, and 
their fine state of preservation allows the gold inlaying which so much enhances _ 
the value of such works, to be properly appreciated. The small figures of the 
gods Anhour, Phthah, and Cnouphis, and of different goddesses, are fine speci- 
mens of that kind of workmanship. Most of those objects bear inscriptions, 
which leave no doubt as to the name of the personage represented. Some of 
those divinities are very rare, or even quite new to science, and several others, 
hitherto only known by paintings, are wanting in French collections. In that 
class may be mentioned a large snake in bronze, 28} inches in length, a god 
with the head of a crocodile, and a personage whose head is surmounted by 
astar. The collection of Count Tyszkiewicz contains a great number of scara- 
bei, in hard stone enamelled. All these small objects supply fresh infor- 
mation, by either furnishing variations of the names of kings and princesses, 
or a history of personages who had performed an important part under some 
of the Pharaohs, and thus deserve a place in history. There is also an ivory 
palette for a scribe, furnished with its reeds, and with two cakes of red and 
black ink scarcely touched. The reeds are cut at each end, one for the red 
and the other for the black ink. A knife of yellow bronze is remarkable for 
its fine form and for its keen edge. Work in precious or hard stones is re- 
presented by three small objects of great beauty, which may serve as points 
in the history of the art, as each bears its date. The most recent is a square 
amulet in green spath, which bears the name of a functionary in the time of 
Osorchon I., who reigned in the ninth century before the Christian era; the 
head of the goddess Hathon is engraved in relief on this object. A pendant of 
a necklace, the material of which resembles chrysoprase, represents a Nile 
goose lying down. The lower surface bears the name of the Princess Neferou-ra, 
daughter of Toutines III.; this jewel was therefore cut at least 1500 years 
before the Christian era. Engraving in relief on hard stone was, however, 
executed in Egypt at a much more distant period, as is proved by a small 
square amulet in sardonyx, bearing at the back the name of Amenemtré IIL, 
of the twelfth dynasty. This king, who is well known as the founder of the 
famous labyrinth, belonged to the powerful family which covered Egypt with 
its monuments from Tanis to the extreme of Nubia, before the invasion of the 
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Shepherds. At the back part of the amulet the king is represented as over- 
throwing an enemy. This scene and the royal motto is incised. On the other 
side is engraved, in relief, an Egyptian named Harbes, seated before an altar. 
Notwithstanding the small size of this sardonyx (about half an inch), there can 
be clearly recognised the style peculiar to that fine period of Egyptian art. 
There is also among the collection a fine specimen of a coffin-lid, in yellow 
varnish ; an earthen cup, enamelled in brilliant blue; and a wooden footstool, 
of a simple form, but valuable for its preservation. Prince Ignace Zagull, the 
travelling companion of Count Tyszkiewics, has added to the collection a funeral 
papyrus in hieratic writing, and which is worthy of a place in the museum from 
its fine condition. —Galignani’s Messenger. 


Rare Avtocrapus.—Messrs. Puttick and Simpson in March last dispersed 
a collection of rare autographs. The following were among the most remark- 
able lots, with the prices they produced :—A letter signed by Anne Boleyn— 
11/. 10s. A letter of Pomponne de Bellitvre, who was sent, as ambassador 
from the French Court, to intercede with Elizabeth on behalf of Mary Queen 
of Scots, this letter having reference to that mission—8/. Letter of Catherine 
of Arragon to the Emperor Charles V., written after her divorce, and appealing 
- for sympathy and support—®6/. Letter signed by Catherine Parr, informing 
her brother of her marriage with Henry VIII., which had taken place but 
eight days before—27/. Letter signed by Edward VI.—13/. 15s. A letter of 
Handel, respecting some engagements for the King’s Theatre — 13/. 10s. 
Receipt signed by Hogarth—4/. A fable in the hand of La Fontaine—4/. 
A short letter of Martin Luther—8/. A letter of Marat, the revolutionary 
procureur-General—5/. Two warrants signed by Mary I.—7/, 7s. and 5/. 10s. 
A letter of Mary Queen of Scots, in which she refers to the religious distrac- 
tions of the time—22/. A letter of Philip Melanchthon—7/. A notarial docu- 
ment signed by Molitre—15/. A letter of Racine, giving an account of the 
battle of Neerwinden, when the confederate army under William ITI. was de- 
feated—6/. 5s. Two documents signed by Richard III.; the first as Duke of 
Gloucester, the second as King—11/. 10s. and 18/. Letters of the two 
brothers Robespierre—8/. 5s. Letter of Madame Roland—5/. A fine letter 
of Rubens, of antiquarian interest—10/. 15s. The original deed of bargain 
and sale to Shakespeare of a house in Blackfriars—71/.: it is the counterpart 
to this deed, bearing the autograph, which is possessed by the Guildhall 
Library, A conveyance to the uses of Shakespeare’s will, in which, among 
other curious facts in relation to the poet’s family history, is recorded the name 
of the husband of Shakespeare’s daughter Judith. He appears to have been 
one Thomas Quincy of Stratford, vintner—36/. 
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Historical and Miscellaneous Rebiews, 
and Ziterarp Potires, 





Bulletin Monumental, ou Collection 
de Mémoires sur les Monuments Histo- 
riques de France. Publié sous les aus- 
pices de la Société Frangaise d’Archéo- 
logie pour la Conservation et la Descrip- 
tion des Monuments Nationaux, et dirigé 
par M. De Caument. (Vol. 28, No. 4. 
April, 1862.)—This work has been so 
long established, and its valuable cha- 
racter is so well known, that it is not 
in general necessary to notice it. All 
antiquaries who read French are in the 
habit of seeing it, and do not need to 
be reminded of it. But the present 
number appears to us rather an excep- 
tion to the general rule, and contains 
so much that is interesting to English 
readers as to call for some notice of its 
contents ; though these are so numerous, 
and in such variety, that it is not easy 
to give an intelligible account of them 
in a short compass. 

The Abbé Arbellot gives an account 
of diggings in the Roman town of Cas- 
sinomagus (Chassenon, in the depart- 
ment of Charente), producing consider- 
able results. M. d’Espaulart, of Le Mans, 
a zealous and experienced antiquary, 
whose opinions are entitled to conside- 
ration, and carry great weight with all 
who know him, has a valuable essay on 
Religious Art, chiefly on mural paint- 
ing in churches, which is all the rage 
in France as well as in England at 
present; and it would be well if those 
who are so hot upon it would read 
his wise advice and be guided by it. 
He protests against the mean, tawdry, 
and vulgar way in which this work is 
being done in some parts of France, 
some parishes which are too poor to 
afford to paint their churches having 
recourse to papering them in the cheap- 
est way, making them look, as he says, 
like a tap-room. We have heard of 


this being done in England also, but 
happily, we believe, instances are very 
rare with us. He protests against the 
dogmas of the pre- Raphaelite school, 
and will not allow that Christian art 
was confined to the time of Cimabue, 
Giotto, Fra Bartolomeo, and Fra An- 
gelico; while fully appreciating their 
merits and their archwological value, 
he denies that Christian art is limited 
to them, or to any one period. Reli- 
gious feeling is as strong and as plainly 
visible in some of the works of Raphael 
and his followers as in these early paint- 
ers, and for art now to go back to them, 
is like an old man dressing himself in 
a child’s clothes to make himself look 
young again. The effect of this restric- 
tion and limitation of art is shewn in 
Mount Athos and the Byzantine school. 
He appeals to the work of M. Chevreul 
on Colour; and gives a list of twenty- 
two examples of ancient wall-paintings 
in France, Italy, and Germany, to shew 
that harmony of colour was duly at- 
tended to; and protests against the 
copying of bad drawings because there 
may be medieval authority for it. Bad 
art should never be imitated, to what- 
ever period it may belong, and all colour- 
ing should be subordinate to the archi- 
tecture, and should bring out the archi- 
tectural details, not conceal them. He 
also protests against the destruction of 
altars of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, under a mistaken notion of 
purity and uniformity of style ; says that 
many of the objects destroyed have been 
valuable works of art, and that if this 
modern notion of purity and uniformity 
of style is pushed to an extreme, three- 
fourths of our finest churches and cathe- 
drals will have to be rebuilt, as very few 
of them are all of one style. There is 
often work of three or four different 
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centuries in the same building, with no 
attempt at uniformity. 

The next article is a translation of 
Mr. Roach Smith’s paper on the “ God- 
dess- Mothers,” from his “ Roman Lon- 
don,” with his woodcuts. Then we have 
an account of some Roman inscriptions 
recently found near Nice; Roman re- 
mains lately discovered by digging at 
Montbouy, in the department of Loiret, 
—the Aque Segeste of Peutinger’s map ; 
remains of a church of the Carlovingian 
era at Rugles, with woodcuts of the pecu- 
liar debased Roman masonry; an account 
of several Gallo-Roman tombs found near 
Saverne, on the top of the Vosges moun- 
tains, marking the site of an encampment 
on the borders of Roman Gaul to protect 
the province against the Germans, (on 
the other side of these mountains the 
inhabitants still speak German, though 
they belong to the province of Alsace, 
which is in fact an encroachment of 
France upon Germany); then an ac- 
count, by M. A. Castan, of some Gallic, 
Roman, and Celtic graves found at the 
same place, but one over the other, 
shewing that the Gallo-Romans con- 
tinued to use the burying-places of their 
Celtic ancestors. 

Next we have an important notice of 
a new Imperial Museum of Celtic and 
Gallo-Roman antiquities which is being 
formed at St.Germain by order of the 
Emperor. M. de Caumont, as Director 
of the Society for the Conservation of 
Monuments, had the spirit to write 
direct to the Emperor, to protest 
against the local museums, which are 
numerous and important in France, 
being robbed of their treasures to en- 
rich this new Imperial Museum, and to 
suggest that, instead of this, plaster 
casts should be taken of all objects of 
interest, and coloured exactly after the 
originals. To this letter the Emperor 
immediately sent a courteous reply, 
promising that this suggestion should 
be acted upon. Our readers are aware 
that the Emperor is also forming a 
museum of mediswval arms and armour 
in the castle of Pierrefont, in the 
forest of Compeigne,—a building of the 
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fifteenth century, which is being care- 
fully restored for the purpose, under 
the able direction of M. Viollet-le-Duc. 
These are in addition to the large col- 
lections at the Louvre, the Hotel de 
Cluny, and others in Paris. It isa re- 
markable proof how much England is 
behind her neighbours in civilization, 
that at the very time that France is 
forming these historical museums for 
the glory of France, the trustees of the 
British Museum entirely neglect the 
national antiquities of Britain; and an 
active party in the University of Oxford 
is endeavouring to abolish the Historical 
Museum of Elias Ashmole, the oldest 
collection of antiquities in existence, 
and wishes to decline receiving a chro- 
nological series of plaster casts of me- 
diwval antiquities, on the ground that 
photography has superseded them and 
made them useless; as if the French 
did not know the value of photography 
as well as we do. It is invaluable for 
many purposes, but it cannot do every- 
thing: it cannot shew the depth of 
hollows in undercutting, often the most 
important feature for telling the age of 
a moulding or an ornament, and by 
them of a building. 

While this article was in the hands of 
the printers, by a singular coincidence 
Lord Palmerston’s speech at Romsey has 
eome to hand. The Premier is obliged 
to acknowledge himself to have been 
a false prophet on the subject of local 
museums, and that he could not under- 
stand or appreciate the spirit of the 
people of Romsey,—in other words, the 
spirit of the present age of the world. 
Perhaps this will open his eyes to the 
fact that his ideas on some other sub- 
jects also belong to the last generation, 
and are behind the age in which we live. 
It is surprising that so clever a man 
does not see that the days of Classical 
architecture are gone by, just as much 
as the use of the Classical languages for 
conversation and letter-writing. They 
came in together in the age of pedantry 
and the revival of Paganism, and though 
one part of the system has retained its 
hold longer than the other, it is quite 
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certain to follow the rest. The archi- 
tecture of every country in Europe is as 
distinct as its language; each has its 
own national and provincial characteris- 
tics; and the architecture of Rome will 
no more hold its ground than the lan- 
guage of Rome for every-day use; the 
nations of Europe have struggled too 
long for their independence to be held 
any longer in shackles. 

But we are wandering from the sub- 
ject of Historical Museums, the import- 
ance of which is not sufficiently appre- 
ciated in England. 

There is no doubt in the minds of 
those who have paid attention to the 
subject, that tangible objects are the 
greatest possible aids to the mind and 
the memory, and that a chronological 
series of tangible objects of each succes- 
sive period of history would be of the 
greatest service to students. The Uni- 
versity of Oxford is, of all other places, 
the most fitting for such a museum, and 
has already sufficient materials to form 
the basis of one, if they were only col- 
lected, arranged, and displayed. The 
excellent Bishop of Oxford has fre- 
quently pointed out, in his sermons and 
addresses, that the study of antiquities, 
the habit of looking back, and com- 
paring past times with the present, is 
one of the marks of civilization as con- 
trasted with ages of barbarism ; the igno- 
rant barbarian alone never looks back *. 
The French justly boast at the present 
time of their superior museums as a proof 
of their superior civilization over other 
nations, especially over their ancient 
rivals the English, who are too ignorant 
to appreciate their value. 

M. de Caumont gives notice that the 
next Archeological Congress will be 
held at Saumur on the Ist of June, 
with excursions to Gennes, Fontevrault, 
and Candes. The papers to be read will 
relate to the history of Anjou and Poi- 
tou; and it is hoped that this meeting 
will attract many English antiquaries 
jealous for the honour of England during 
her occupation of those provinces. 
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Other short notices complete this 
interesting number of the Bulletin. 


The Offertory: the most Excellent 
Way of contributing Money for Chris- 
tian Purposes. By J. H. MARKLAND, 
D.C.L., F-R.S., S.A. (Oxford and Lon- 
don: J. H. and Jas. Parker.)—To the 
second edition of this small pamphlet 
Dr. Markland has added numerous in- 
stances of the actual working of the 
weekly offertory, which ought to con- 
vince the sceptical, that it is indeed “ the 
most excellent way of contributing 
money for Christian purposes.” For 
these we must refer to the pamphlet 
itself, but the following remarks, which 
contrast the ancient and truly Catholic 
practice of almsgiving at every service 
with the modern charity sermon, we 
feel obliged to make room for :— 


“Can we doubt that, compared with 
all modern plans for raising charitable 
contributions, the Offertory is the most 
excellent way ? It is that which har- 
monizes best with our duty as Chris- 
tians, with the language of Scripture, 
with the injunctions of the Church, and 
with the desires and wants of a devout 
and humble spirit. The late Bishop of 
New Jersey, ina Pastoral Letter, quoted 
by the Bishop of Moray and Ross, 
shewed very forcibly the many advan- 
tages which this plan combines, — its 
frequency, its constancy, its simplicity, 
its moderation, its inexpensiveness, its 
sobriety. ‘ It makes no exciting appeals, 
and creates no heat to be followed by a 
more than corresponding coldness. It 
is the oozing of the water from the rock 
that fills the springs; it is the gentle 
dropping of the dew that clothes the 
vales with verdure.’ 

“No sound Churchman would wish to 
lessen the weight which properly at- 
taches to sermons, when delivered for 
our instruction and admonition. But 
must we not feel, with Bishop Jebb, 
more and more disposed to ‘cling to the 
department most congenial with the 
providential function of our Church— 
the department of edification rather 
than of excitement?’ In quietuess 
and in confidence must be our strength, 
(Isa. xxx. 15.) How desirable is it that 
a clergyman, instead of stimulating his 
congregation upon one or more Sundays 
in the year to the“discharge of one of 
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the most important Christian obliga- 
tions, should, by calm and steady perse- 
veranice, impress upon them the real 
unds on which true charity rests. 
Clea ear statements of the objects and 
operations of the several Societies con- 
nected with the Church, to which the 
Offertory collections would be devoted, 
might, when required, be given by him, 
and thus, having sown the good seed, 
he might, by God’s grace, reap plen- 
teously. No charitable institution can 
ever calculate with any certainty upon 
its annual income, if it depend chiefly 
upon occasional sermons: it is liable to 
be fettered in its designs by an unex- 
pected failure in its resources; the rainy 
day, the absence of particular indi- 
viduals, and numberless other causes, 
—each, and all of these, tend to this 
result, and the charity is perhaps left in 
debt, until a more favourable train of 
events should occur. The Church ‘ need 
not be hurried and excited, as if all 
were to be done in a moment, and by 
impulses, but should be patient, and 
sober, and persevering to the end.’ 

“ Let us return, then, to the practice 
pursued in pure and ancient days, when 
the Church was for ever gathering the 
bounty of her sons. 

“As the time which might be occu- 
pied by the Offertory is by some urged 
as an objection, it has been suggested 
that the collection might be made 
during the singing of the psalm or 
hymn before the sermon ; but those who 
would adhere to the Rubric, and con- 
sider that the Morning Service should 
be closed after the Church’s own rule, 
with sentences from Scripture, and with 
prayer, would not consider this arrange- 
ment satisfactory. The imploring God’s 
merciful acceptance of our alms and 
prayers is surely a most important fea- 
ture in the practice of the Offertory. 
With a sufficient number of Collectors, 
it has been found that it would not 
occupy more than a few minutes.” 


Brambles and Bay Leaves: Essays 
on Things Homely and Beautiful. By 
Surrtey Hisperp. Second Edition. 
(Groombridge and Sons.)—It is im- 
possible to read a page of this book 
without conceiving something very like 
a personal friendship for its author, so 
fresh and genial is its tone. We are 
not inclined to agree with him in allow- 
ing “immortality” to his dog Fido, but 
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nevertheless we read with real pleasure 
his hearty and evidently genuine pic- 
tures of country life in its general aspect, 
his joy in everything that is the an- 
tipodes of brick and mortar, and his 
experiences with his “ family,” which 
he estimates by the thousand, ranging 
from bees to birds, beasts and fishes. 
We allow that we should not care to 
make one of the breakfast party that he 
sketches, but we are well pleased to 
read his account of it, and as our readers 
may very probably be of the same 
opinion, we reproduce it for them, with 
the intimation that they will do well to 
make themselves masters of the book 
from the first page to the last, as we 
have done. 


“A Nosy Brrakrast Party.—We 
are just now ready for breakfast, and 
we sit at the fire surrounded with cock- 
atoos, macaws, and parrots. All tlie 
voices of the animal world salute and 
deafen us. Old Polk, the pet of the 
parlour, can bark, growl, bleat, purr, or 
whistle, and, in addition, ask for every- 
thing she wants, and for many things 
she does not want. She can be insolent 
or polite ; and, as a result of our teach- 
ing, she is a very expert thief. I could 
tell a hundred anecdotes about that one 
patriarchal parrot: how she takes tea 
from a spoon and beer from a tumbler ; 
how she cracks nuts, and crows like a 
cock ; how she leaves her cage to steal 
sugar or fruit; how she can recite two 
complete stanzas of ‘Johnny Gilpin,’ 
and bandy small talk with anybody. 
When her noise and impudence ceases, 
we turn to the cockatoos, of which we 
have three elegant, docile, loving crea- 
tures: one pure white, with a crest that 
looks like flakes of turbot ; another with 
pale sulphur crest; and a third with 
white and crimson plumage — strictly 
a cockatoo-parrot, the most loquacious 
of the whole family, but so gentle in 
her demeanour that she never was guilty 
of a single mischief yet. To visitors, 
the grey and green parrots, of which we 
have two each, are a perfect bore: they 
scream and yell and bark, and, if a 
chance were afforded them, would dig 
their pickaxe beaks into innocent faces 
and hands; but these gentle crested 
favourites are determined to be loved, 
and at the first sound of a strange voice, 
up go their crests, down go their heads 
with a soft ejaculation of “ Cock-a-too ;” 
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and if they do not get their accustomed 
scratching on the poll, they seem de- 
jected for the day. As for Betty, the 
cockatoo - parrot, she says plainly, 
‘Scratch poor Betty’s poll; Betty 
wants her poll scratched,’ and scratched 
it must be over and over again before 
Betty will turn to her bread and milk, 
and allow an interval for conversation. 
Then we have a pair of Australian 
ground parroquets; two splendid ma- 
caws that dazzle the eye with their 
oriental plumes of azure and vermillion ; 
a pair of slender and brilliantly-coloured 
lories, that have never yet, and never 
will, acquire more speech than the utter- 
ance of their names; and a pair of 
Brazilian toucans, with enormous bills, 
and plumage more dazzling than the 
dress of a harlequin. You would just 
think yourself in Babel, were you to be 
spiritually present when we sit down 
to breakfast surrounded by these, the 
noisiest members of our happy family. 
But if you were present in the body also, 
I would ensure complete silence by one 
clap of the hand, and you should hear 
a pin drop if you wished it. Then one 
by one each should go through its per- 
formances of imitating a farm-yard, a 
fiddle, a pair of bagpipes, or a series of 
incoherent but very comical speeches, 
Old Poll is the only one that would oc- 
casion trouble ; and she is so self-willed, 
that you would have to take your chance 
whether she would take breakfast with 
us and talk like a Christian, or cough, 
bark, and growl you into a state of 
stupid deafness. But if all went well, 
Polly would be a polyglot ; for she can 
gabble French, German, and Latin with 
very tolerable accent, and mix with her 
classical quotations the more familiar 
sounds of ‘Beer, ho,’ ‘ Ba-ker,’? and 
the words and air of ‘Pretty, pretty 
Polly Hopkins. When Betty’s turn 
came, she would, in a nasal singing 
tone, ask you some impertinent questions, 
such as, ‘Can you spell Istactepetzacux- 
ochitl Icohueyo ?” and before you could 
give her an answer, such is her want of 
politeness, she would hurry through a 
whole string of small talk ; ask for tea, 
beer, cakes, nuts, grapes, and finish off 
with Quin’s ‘incoherent story,’ which, 
with a slight blush, I confess to have 
spent the occasional leisure of a whole 
year in teaching her. While this went 
on, the other birds would get jealous ; 
and to keep peace, we should have to 
scratch no end of proffered polls, and 
make a compromise with master Tommy, 
the elder of the green parrots; by the 
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present of a chicken bone for him to 
pick and chuckle over. The exhibition 
always finishes by feeding the toucans, 
which are the ‘lions’ of the collection ; 
we hand them each a choice morsel— 
a task which you might think danger- 
ous, seeing that their beaks are large 
enough for the seizure of a fat baby, 
and you would think it no trifling matter 
to appease appetites having such formid- 
able representatives. Yet, immense as 
are the horny appendages with which 
the toucan takes his daily bread, his 
mode of eating is decidedly pretty and 
amusing. The food is taken on the 
point of the bill, it is then tossed high 
in the air, the immense jaws open like 
a pair of park-gates, and the descending 
morsel falls straight into the gullet with 
a ‘cluck’ that makes one roar with 
laughter. The conjuror who catches 
knives and rings might take a lesson 
from these comical creatures.” 


England, the North, and the South: 
being a Popular View of the American 
Civil War. By A. J. BrrEsFORD Hope, 
Esq. Fourth Edition. 

The Results of the American Dis- 
ruption. Second Edition. (Ridgway.) 

These pamphlets are the substance of 
lectures delivered a few months ago at 
Kilndown and Maidstone, which attract- 
ed attention at the time for their plain 
common-sense view of the cause and 
probable consequences of the American 
civil war. That the view taken is really 
a popular one is evidenced by one of the 
Lectures having already reached a fourth 
edition; the other has not been published 
so long. The utter hopelessness of the 
struggle for empire in which the North 
is now engaged is conclusively shewn, 
to our mind at least, and it is satis- 
factory to have such valid reasons ad- 
duced for Mr. Hope’s belief that the in- 
dependence of the South will in all 
human probability bring about the abo- 
lition of slavery far more quickly than 
could be effected by any other agency. 


The Church Builder, No. II. (Riv- 
ingtons.)—The conductors of this little 
“Quarterly Journal of Church Exten- 
sion” follow up their plan of speaking 
to the eye as to the past and present 
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state of our churches. Their present 
Number, beside some neat illustrations 
of lich-gates, has three engravings relat- 
ing to St. Luke’s Church, Heywood. The 
change shewn in these engravings, and 
which is now being effected in this Lan- 
cashire township, by the substitution of 
a noble church for an edifice which truly 
was a “disgrace to any Christian com- 
munity,” is a theme to which we may 
recur. 


Sowerby and Johnson’s British Poi- 
sonous Plants. (Van Voorst.)—We but 
discharge a duty in calling the attention 
of our readers, more especially of the 
clergy andother country residents, to this 
valuable little work. Thirty-two plates, 
from the well-known “ English Botany,” 
have been transferred to stone, and are 
here cheaply reproduced, with brief un- 
technical notices, exhibiting all the poi- 
sonous plants and fungi of our country, 
the danger from which is much greater 
than is generally supposed. The authors 
reckon on the co-operation of the clergy 
in placing low-priced uncoloured copies 
in school libraries, and thus rendering 
a service to the rising generation. They 
justly remark,— 

“The knowledge once imparted, that 
many of the most admired ornaments of 
our fields, and woods, and gardens, not 
only contain within them the elements 
of disease and death, but that these are, 
in many instances, of a character so 
powerful as to render a small portion of 
a leaf, stem, or root, or a few seeds or 
berries, subversive of human life, cannot 
fail to instil caution into the most care- 
less, and thus lessen the liability to 
danger by which we are surrounded.” 

We heartily wish success to this bene- 
volent project. We are aware that the 
elements of botanical knowledge are 
now imparted in many schools in rural 
districts, and even more was accom- 
plished by the late Professor Henslow, 
at Hitcham ’, which shews that there is 
no insurmountable difficulty in interest- 
ing the young in one of the most de- 
lightful of studies, and no clergyman 
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or school-teacher would think a little 
pains ill-bestowed on a branch of the 
subject, which had for certain result the 
safety of the lives of the children under 
their care. The work before us is so 
plainly worded, and so well illustrated, 
that it has already reached a second 
edition, to which several useful additions 
have been made, shewing alike that it 
was before appreciated, and that its au- 
thors are desirous of making it still 
more useful. 


Handbook of Economie Literature.— 
Persons of influence, who feel that the 
only true way of helping the poor is 
by teaching them to help themselves, 
may receive many useful hints from the 
above-named pamphlet. It is Part L, 
“ Domestic and Sanitary Economy,” of 
a Descriptive Catalogue of the Library 
of the Twickenham Economic Museum, 
or Repertory of Useful Knowledge for 
Every-day Life, an institution supported, 
we believe, at the sole cost of T. Twi- 
ning, Esq., with the intention of offer- 
ing to benevolent persons that guidance 
in their endeavours to benefit the poor 
of which the want has so often been 
felt. The Museum must be visited to 
be appreciated at its real value, as the 
catalogues of its contents are not yet 
ready ; but that for the Library is now 
before us, and in its arrangement it 
reflects much credit on its compiler. 
It, of course, gives the titles of the 
books and MSS. contained therein, but 
it has also a feature of much value in 
its indication of other works on similar 
subjects which it does not as yet possess. 
By reference to it, clergymen, district 
visitors, and others, will have laid be- 
fore them the best sources for sound 
advice or popular lectures on sanitary 
subjects and domestic economy; and as 
tickets to view the Museum, as well 
as copies of the Handbook, are to be 
had on application to either T. Twining, 
Esq., Perryn-house, Twickenham, S.W., 
or to Mr. Le Neve Foster, Society of Arts, 
Adelphi, no doubt they will readily avail 
themselves of the opportunity. 
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Foreign News, Domestic Occurrences, and Notes of the Month. 


Tue early months of the present year have, except in regard to one 
matter which we shall therefore speak of at some length, supplied little 
that needs record. England has happily been free from anything worse 
than the disturbance to trade occasioned by the civil war in America, 
but the Continent is agitated with ideas of change. In France, the 
Emperor has accorded some liberty of speech and action to his Legis- 
lative Assemblies, but the result has not been such as to induce any 
despotic ruler to make further concessions. Though supposed to be 
utterly subservient to the Imperial will, the Legislative Body declined 
to sanction a pension to General Montauban, the commander of the 
French forces in China, a man of indifferent character, but an un- 
swerving Imperialist ; whence the step was considered a grave one: the 
Emperor withdrew his proposition, and has thus adjourned an embar- 
rassment. But others have arisen, in the angry debates on the occupa- 
tion of Rome, and in the fact of the appearance of an inflammatory 
ballad, Le Lion du Quartier Latin, which was scattered freely about the 
streets of Paris, avowing uncompromising hostility to the Bonaparte 
dynasty. It appeared on the Sunday before the Carnival (March 2), 
and numerous arrests were made, but the author does not appear to 
have been discovered. 

In Prussia the King, doubting the real ends and aims of the Liberal 
party, dissolved his Parliament, in the hope of obtaining a more com- 
pliant assembly ; an expectation, if we remember the fate of Charles I. 
of England and Charles X. of France, not likely to be realised, and 
in its too probable failure presenting a very disquieting aspect. 

The affairs of Italy seem not to have at all advanced; at least not in 
the direction favourable to the idea of unity. The French garrison still 
holds Rome, and the Austrians Venetia; Ricasoli, who had the name of 
being a stout champion of unity, has been displaced by Ratazzi, to whom 
is ascribed the desire of conciliating French support by the cession of 
Sardinia. In Naples the so-called “ brigandage” has been carried on, 
evidently with far more success than the Sardinian government is willing 
to allow. Some proclamations aiming at its suppression, but of almost 
incredible atrocity, have been issued by commanders of its forces, which 
have been commented on in the Houses of Parliament by Lord Derby 
and others, and though their authenticity was at first boldly denied by 
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the Duke of Argyle and less firmly in the Commons, it has since been 
established. They have been tardily disavowed as unauthorized by the 
government at Turin, but the mere fact of their being issued at all, 
goes far to prove the very precarious hold that Piedmont has on 
Southern Italy. Garibaldi, apparently intent on provoking Austria 
to the uttermost, recently made a kind of triumphal journey along 
the Italian frontier, but the influence of Ratazzi (who is supposed to 
reflect the views of the Emperor of the French) was exerted to bring 
it to a premature close, and the explosion that it was evidently meant 
to cause has been deferred. Omar Pacha has been engaged in ope- 
rations against the Montenegrins which have as yet had little other 
result than the loss of many of his troops in mountain warfare, and 
keeping up an uneasy feeling all along the coast of the Adriatic, 
which has long been threatened with a descent of Polish and Hun- 
garian exiles bent on war to the knife with Austria. The kingdom 
of Greece has been for two months the seat of a military revolt. 
The insurgents possessed themselves of Nauplia, and seem to have 
had adherents in many other parts. They have at length capitu- 
lated to General Hahn, but have extorted such an ample amnesty as 
could only be granted by a radically weak and vicious government, 
which that of King Otho notoriously is. If to these matters be added 
the arrival in France of ambassadors from Japan, little remains to be 
noticed as occurring in Europe and deserving record up to the present 
time. 

In America, however, it has been otherwise. The great Federal 
army before Washington moved, when the weather permitted, towards 
the Confederate position at Manassas, and found it abandoned. The 
Confederates appear to have retreated on purpose to draw their anta- 
gonists into regions where support would become every day more 
difficult to find; this the Federals soon discovered, and therefvre re- 
turned to Washington, from which they have since sailed on an expe- 
dition by sea, probably directed eventually against Richmond, in Vir- 
ginia. In the Border States fighting has taken place, but the accounts 
are too contradictory to be received with any confidence. By sea, 
however, the Confederates have achieved a decided success, and have 
given a practical proof of the superiority of iron vessels over all others, 
which will go far to remove wooden ships from the military marine of 
all countries. Of this event, and of some experiments made at Shoe- 
buryness, with the intention of ascertaining the true bearings of the 
case, we have given a full account; as the importance of the question 
whether ships or forts are to be preferred for the safety of England 
cannot be over-estimated. 
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Manrcz 8, 9. 

The “ Merrimac” and the “ Monitor.” 
—When the Federal authorities aban- 
doned the dockyard of Norfolk, in Vir- 
ginia, in the middle of last year, they 
endeavoured to destroy the shipping, 
which they could not remove. One of 
these vessels was a heavily-armed steam 
frigate, called the “ Merrimac,” which 
was burnt to the water’s edge, and was 
supposed to have been rendered utterly 
useless. Such, however, proved not to be 
the case. They have converted her into a 
steam battery or ram of extraordinary 
power, have fitted her with an iron prow, 
roofed her with railway iron dovetailed 
and riveted together, and armed her 
with heavy guns, the number of which 
has been variously stated, but seems 
to be ten,—so as to make her a most 
formidable opponent to the Federal 
blockading squadron. The accounts that 
were given of her being fitted out were 
at first hardly credited, but they have 
been found to be literally true, and her 
actual performance on the only occasion 
that she has as yet been brought into 
action have been quite sufficient to shew 
that wooden vessels are utterly useless 
against her. The Confederates, it may 
be mentioned, have named her the “ Vir- 
ginia,” but in England she is best known 
by her former name. 

On the morning of the 8th of March 
the “Merrimac,” accompanied by the 
* Beaufort” and “Raleigh” left the dock- 
yard to attack the blockading squadron ; 
and as soon as the action commenced, 
she wag joined by three other vessels 
which all took some part, though the 
chief mischief was accomplished by the 
“Merrimac.” The least highly coloured 
account of her proceedings is that fur- 
nished, to the Confederate government, 
by Lieutenant Jones, her temporary 
commander. Writing on the 8th of 
March, he says,— 

“ In consequence of the wound of Flag- 
officer Buchanan, it becomes my duty to 
report that the ‘ Virginia’ left the yard 
this morning at 11 a.M., steamed down 
the river past our batteries, and over to 
Newport News, where she engaged the 
frigates ‘Cumberland’ and ‘ Congress,’ 
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and the batteries ashore, and also two 
large steam-frigates, supposed to be the 
* Minnesota’ and ‘Roanoke,’ and a 
sailing frigate, and several small steamers 
armed with heavy rifled guns. We sunk 
the ‘Cumberland,’ drove the ‘Con- 
gress’ ashore, where she hauled down 
her colours and hoisted the white flag ; 
but she fired upon us with the flag fly- 
ing, wounding Lieutenant Minor and 
some of our men. We again opened 
fire upon her, and she is now in flames. 
The shoal water prevented our reaching 
the other frigates. This, with approach- 
ing night, we think saved them from 
destruction. Our loss is two killed and 
eight wounded. 

“Two of our guns have the muzzles 
shot off, the prow was twisted, and 
armour somewhat damaged ; the anchor 
and all flag-staffs shot away, and smoke- 
stack and steampipe riddled.” 

Lieutenant Prendergast, of the “ Con- 
gress,” gives an account of the fate of 
the Federal squadron, which agrees in 
the main with the Confederate report :— 

“ At ten minutes past two the ‘ Mer- 
rimac’ opened with her bow gun, with 
grape, passing us on the starboard side 
at a distance of about 300 yards, receiv- 
ing our broadside, and giving one in 
return. After passing the ‘Congress,’ 
she ran into and sunk the ‘Cumber- 
land” The smaller vessels then at- 
tacked us, killing and wounding many 
of our crew. Seeing the fate of the 
‘Cumberland,’ we set the jib and top- 
sail, and with the assistance of the tug- 
boat ‘ Zouave,’ ran the vessel ashore. At 
half-past two the ‘Merrimac’ took 
a position astern of us, at a distance 
of about 150 yards, and raked us fore 
and aft, with shells, while one of the 
smaller steamers kept up a fire on our 
starboard quarter. In the meantime the 
‘Patrick Henry’ and the ‘Thomas Jef- 
ferson,’ approached from up the James 
river, firing with precision, and doing 
us great damage. Our two stern guns 
were our only means of defence. These 
were now disabled, one being dis- 
mounted and the other having its 
muzzle knocked away. The men were 
knocked away from them with great 
rapidity and slaughter by the terrible 
fire of the enemy.” 

The Federal commander, Lieutenant 
Joseph B. Smith, was killed, after the 
contest had lasted for two hours, when 
the survivors determined on surrender- 
ing, but a waste of life was occasioned by 
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the improper conduct of the Federal 
batteries on shore. Lieutenant Pren- 
dergast says :— 

“Seeing that our men were being 
killed without the prospect of any relief 
from the ‘Minnesota,’ which vessel 
had run ashore in attempting to get up 
to us from Hampton Roads, not being 
able to get a single gun to bear upon 
the enemy, and the ship being on fire in 
several places, upon consultation with 
the Commander William Smith, we 
deemed it proper to haul down our 
colours, without any further loss of life 
on our part. We were soon boarded 
by an officer of the ‘Merrimac,’ who 
said he would take charge of the ship. 
He left shortly afterwards, and a small 
tug came alongside, whose captain de- 
manded that we should surrender and 
get out of the ship, as he intended to 
burn her immediately. A sharp fire 
with muskets and artillery was main- 
tained from our troops ashore upon the 
tug, having the effect of driving her off. 
The ‘ Merrimac’ again opened upon us, 
although we had a peak to shew that 
we were out of action. After hav- 
ing fired several shells into us she left 
us, and engaged the ‘ Minnesota’ and the 
shore batteries, after which the wounded 
were taken on shore in small boats, the 
ship having been on fire from the begin- 
ning of the action, from hot shot fired 
by the ‘ Merrimac.’ ” 

So far the “ Merrimac” cannot be said 
to have met with any serious opposi- 
tion, and on the following morning she 
got under weigh again in order to 
destrey the “ Minnesota,” which re- 
mained aground. But relief for the 
Federals was at hand. An iron battery, 
called the “‘ Monitor,” had arrived, and 
efficiently protected her. The “Monitor” 
is the invention of Captain Ericsson, 
and appears to be a more remarkable 
vessel than the “ Merrimac,” though 
much inferior in size. 

**She is oval-shaped, 172 ft. long, and 
41 ft. in width at the centre. Her hull 
rises perpendicularly out of the water, 
as straight all round as the sides of 
a stone wall, and as flat on the top as 
a table, without any rail or guards 
around her. She has two square smoke 
stacks, 7ft. in height, but in time of 
action these are removed, and the smoke 
and steam come through grates in the 
deck, the iron of which is about 8 in. 
thick. Nothing remains on her deck 
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but the pilot-house, which is a square 
iron statue, about 3ft. high, about the 
size of an ordinary dry-goods box. The 
tower rises about 9ft. from the deck, 
and looks, when close to it, like a large 
iron gasometer, or gas-holder. On 
closely examining it, however, you find 
that its sides and top are about one foot 
thick, while the whole tower is 22 ft. in 
diameter, and it has two oval-shaped 
port-holes, close together, on one side, 
not more than 2 ft. apart, and not more 
than 3ft. above the deck. The guns 
are set side by side in the centre of the 
tower, and are intended to be fired si- 
multaneously, the close proximity of the 
muzzles of the two guns allowing the 
two balls to strike the sides of the 
enemy in similar proximity to each 
other. The moment the guns are fired 
two immense pillars of steel on the 
inside, about 6 ft. long, 2 ft. wide, and 
1 ft. thick, slide before the port-holes, 
completely closing them, and protect- 
ing the gunners from the enemy.” 

The only entrance to this strange 
craft is through the turret, which has 
iron hatches, and when these are closed 
the crew is supplied with fresh air 
by means of blowers worked by the 
engines, and are said by the inventor 
to be thus rendered “ perfectly comfort- 
able,” as well as secure from any at- 
tempt at boarding. Anything less like 
an ordinary ship cannot well be con- 
ceived, but she seems to have been 
efficient against the “ Merrimac;” the 
account given is, however, manifestly ex- 
aggerated, and all that is certainly known 
is that the two iron monsters cannonaded 
each other for some hours with little 
damage on either side. No account of 
the affair has, we believe, been published 
by the Confederates, but we have had 
two letters from persons on board the 
“Monitor.” The chief engineer writes 
thus to Captain Ericsson :— 

“ We fought the ‘ Merrimac’ for more 
than three hours this forenoon, and sent 
her back to Norfolk in a sinking con- 
dition. Iron-clad against iron-clad. We 
maneuvred about the bay here, and 
went at each other with mutual fierce- 
ness. I consider that both ships were 
well fought. We were struck twenty- 
two times—pilot-house twice, turret nine 
times, side armour eight times, deck 
three times. The only vulnerable point 
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was the pilot-house. One of your great 
logs (9 inches by 12 thick) is broken in 
two. The log is not quite in two, but 
is broken and pressed inward 1} inch. 
She tried to run us down, and sink us, 
as she did the ‘Cumberland’ yesterday, 
but she got the worst of it. Her bow 
passed over our deck, and our sharp, 
upper-edged side cut through the light 
iron shoe upon her stem, and well into 
her oak. She will not try that again. 
She gave us a tremendous thump, but 
did not injare us in the least. We are 
just able to find the point of contact. 
The turret is a splendid structure. I 
don’t think much of the shield, but the 
pendulums are fine things; though I 
cannot tell you how they would stand 
the shot, as they were not hit. You 
were very correct in your estimate of 
the effect of shot upon the man on the 
inside of the turret when it was struck 
near him. Three men were knocked 
down, of whom I was one. The other 
two had to be carried below, but I was 
not disabled at all, and the others re- 
covered before the battle was over. 

“Captain Worden stationed himself 
at the pilot-house, Green fired the guns, 
and I turned the turret until the cap- 
tain was disabled, and was relieved by 
Green, when I managed the turret my- 
self, Master Stodden having been one of 
the two stunned men.” 

Another person goes more into par- 
ticulars, but still in the same strain of 
exaggeration :— 

“The ‘Merrimac, coming down to 
attack the ‘ Minnesota,’ turned her 
guns on the ‘Monitor.’ She gave us 
a few shots, and then ran head on at 
full tilt, as in her action with the ‘Cum- 
berland,’ but in this instance with a far 
different result. Captain Worden judged 
that, failing to run us down, her inten- 
tion ‘was to board us; but if so, she 
changed her programme, probably not 
pleased with the expression of the grim 
eye of our columbiad, which at this 
moment, at a hint from Lieutenant 
Green, shot her iron glance (weight 
170 lbs.) directly through the ‘Mer- 
rimac’s’ hull at water-line. The ‘Mer- 
rimac’ retreated in the direction of 
Sewall’s Point. Captain Worden, judging 
the range too great for effective firing, 
directed the Lieutenant to wait for his 
order before giving her another shot. 
A few minutes passed, and the order 
came; it was scarcely executed when 
a percussion shell struck the corner of 
the pilot-house and exploded, injuring 
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the captain’s eye. A few seconds and 
another exploded in the same neighbour- 
hood, and adding to the previous injury, 
rendered for a time our noble commander 
completely blind; this occurred at 12 
a.m., and was, I believe, the last shot 
the ‘ Merrimac’ fired in the engagement. 
The command now devolved on Lieut. 
Green, who took the captain’s position 
in the pilot-house, and directed the 
closing movements of the fight. The 
‘Merrimac,’ proud and defiant in the 
beginning of the action, now presented 
an entirely different spectacle, She had 
no doubt received a vital injury, and it 
is the opinion of the fleet that were 
anxious spectators of the engagement 
that she retired in a sinking condition. 
The ‘Monitor’ would have vigorously 
followed up her overwhelming advantage, 
but her orders were to act entirely on 
the defensive, and not by any means to 
leave the immediate vicinity of the fleet 
in the roads.” 


ApRIL 8. 

Experimental Firing at Shoeburyness. 
—The accounts given of the action be- 
tween the “Merrimac” and her op- 
ponents were received in England as 
establishing indisputably the superiority 
of iron or iron-cased vessels to any 
wooden ships, and many persons were 
inclined to go farther, and to conclude 
that ordnance must be useless against 
them. This has since been put to the 
test of experiment, and the result has 
been to establish the old superiority of 
attack to defence. The following ac- 
count is condensed from the “ Times.” 

A short time since a target, 20 feet 
long by 10 feet wide, and made exactly 
of the same materials and strength as the 
“ Warrior’s” broadside, was erected to 
be tested at Shoeburyness. During the 
whole of one day and part of a second 
it was subjected to the most tremendous 
proof. Solid 68s, 100-pounders, and 
200-pounders were fired at it singly and 
in salvoes of three and six guns at a time, 
but all in vain. The concentrated volleys 
flew off in a hail of ixon splinters. It 
was, however, conceived that wrought- 
iron guns of large calibre, and strong 
enough to stand the heaviest shot and 
heaviest charges, would, at close range, 
easily penetrate any thickness of iron 
4H 
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plates that a vessel could safely venture 
to sea with, and the experiments just 
made have proved the truth of the con- 
jecture. Sir William Armstrong has 
made a 300-pounder on his principle of 
wrought-iron coils. This gun is about 
14 feet in length, its weight is 12 tons, 
and its diameter at the muzzle 104 
inches, It has not been rifled, and 
therefore during the experiments it only 
threw round solid shot of 156 lb. weight. 
If rifled for the Armstrong shot, which 
is about two and a half times the 
length of its diameter, it would be 
a 300-pounder. This gun, unrifled and 
with plain solid shot, was tried against 
the “ Warrior” target in the presence of 
H.R.H. the Duke of Cambridge, the 
Duke of Somerset, the Duke of Suther- 
land, Lord Clarence Paget, Admiral 
Grey, Commodore Drummond, Captain 
Sir J. D. Hay, Captain Hewlett, Captain 
Yelverton, Mr. Fairbairn, sen., Mr. Laird, 
Mr, Samuda, Sir William Armstrong, and 
other noblemen and gentlemen connected 
with the War Office and Admiralty, or 
interested in the success of artillery or 
iron ships. The great interest was con- 
centrated on the effect of the first shot, 
as it was considered next to impossible 
in a running fight that such swift vessels 
as our new steamers could be hit twice 
in the same place. If the target kept 
out one shot, there was every hope of 
a ship keeping out all. The first shot, 
a 156-pounder, was fired with a charge 
of 40 lb. of powder, at a distance of 200 

This solved all doubts. With an 
indescribable crash that mingled fear- 
fully with the report of the gun, the 
shot struck upon a comparatively un- 
injured plate, shattering the iron mass 
before it into little crumbs of metal, 
splintering the teak into fibres literally 
as small as pins, and, though not passing 
quite through the side, yet bulging and 
rending the inner skin of the ship in 
a way that would have rendered it al- 
most impossible to stop the leakage. The 
second shot (still with a 40]b. charge) 
struck close by the side of the first, 
making the previous damage tenfold 
worse, if possible. To those who did 
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not actually see the experiments it 
would be difficult to describe the man- 
ner in which the iron opposite the 
missile was broken into minute frag- 
ments like glass; how the teak was so 
utterly disintegrated that it more re- 
sembled tangles of fine twine than even 
the remains of woodwork; and how, 
above all, the inner iron skin was ripped 
into gaps like torn paper. These two 
shots were quite conclusive as to the 
power of the gun. Had they struck 
an iron frigate at the water-line, no 
means could have prevented her from 
sinking in half an hour. Still, how- 
ever, the shot had not gone completely 
through the side, which it was the great 
object of the experiments to accomplish. 
The charge of powder was therefore 
increased from 40 lb. to 501b., and the 
gun levelled at the uppermost plate of 
the target, which had been left un- 
touched in previous tests. On this plate 
a white spot was painted to guide the 
artillerymen, and so true was their aim, 
so exactly was the centre of the mark 
struck, that every vestige of the paint 
was obliterated. With this increased 
charge the shot passed, not only through 
armour-plate, teak, and inner skin, but 
buried itself in the massive timbers that 
support the target, and even loosened 
the blocks of granite by which the whole 
is backed up. Had it been the side of 
the “ Warrior” against which this mis- 
sile was directed, it would not only 
have gone through the side, but nearly 
through the opposite side as well. An- 
other white mark was then made on 
the lowest plate of the target, and 
again the artillerymen hit it with the 
same marvellous precision and with the 
same result. The shot went through 
everything, and even the fondest be- 
lievers in the invulnerability of our pre- 
sent ironsides were obliged to confess 
that against such artillery, at such 
ranges, their plates and sides were al- 
most as penetrable as wooden ships are 
now to the plain old-fashioned long-32s. 
Of course after such decisive results no 
further experiments were tried; indeed, 
they could not be, as the 156-pounder 
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at the last discharge recoiled so much 
as to get off its wooden platform and 
imbed the hind wheels of its carriage 
in the clay. But quite eno had 
been accomplished, and Admiraxty offi- 
cials and armour-shipbuilders could only 
admit to each other, in a kind of confi- 
dential dismay, that artillery had at 
last proved too much for them, and that 
if invulnerable ships were to be con- 
structed, they must begin de novo. It 
was clear to all that the “ Warrior” 
would not stand the least chance against 
the new gun, even unrifled. 

The “ Warrior,” “ Black Prince,” 
“ Defence,” and “ Resistance,” —the 
only four armour frigates which we 
have yet afloat,—are coated with 4} 
inch plates of iron, with two layers of 
10-inch teak beams placed transverely, 
and with an inner skin of wrought iron 
nearly an inch thick. It was against 
this powerful combination of materials 
that the 156-pounder gun was tried 
with such complete success. 

Some other trials have since been 
made with the same piece of ordnance. 
During the course of these it has been 
tried with a 50]b. charge of powder 
against a target of three five-inch plates 
of wrought-iron bolted together, —a 
mass of wrought-iron, in all, of 15 
inches thick,—or, as nearly as possible, 
four times the thickness of the “ War- 
rior’s” plates. Two or three shots were 
fired against this, and each broke all 
three plates, crushing the first, ripping 
and splitting the second, and ripping 
the third in such a way as to shew that 
even 15 inches of metal was an insuf- 
ficient protection against ordnance of 
this description at close ranges. 





Vital Statistics of 1861.—In the year 
1861 the births in Great Britain were 
802,598, and the deaths 497,624, so that 
the natural increase was 304,974. This 
is the largest number of births that 
ever occurred in any year in Great 
Britain, but happily not the largest 
number of deaths. Upon an average 
2,200 children were born every day, 91 
an hour; and 1,363 persons died daily, 
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or almost one every minute. Last year 
91,770 emigrants left the shores of the 
United Kingdom, of whom about 39,000 
were of English or Scottish origin. 

There is in Scotland a rather higher 
birth-rate and a lower death-rate than 
in England, and yet a much lower rate 
of increase in the population, shewing 
that a much larger proportion of the 
people emigrate either beyond seas or 
to other parts of the United Kingdom. 
The influence of season in the propor- 
tion of births was marked in i861. 
The greatest number of births always 
takes place in the first half of the year; 
last year the number was greatest of all 
in the spring quarter— April to June. 

The return of marriages is not yet 
complete for England ; the largest num- 
ber are always in the last quarter. The 
returns shew how much the inhabitant 
of the town has to contend against 
agencies hurtful to life, from which his 
country neighbour is comparatively free; 
the difference is especially striking in 
Scotland, where in the town districts 
24 persons in every 1,000 died in the 
year, and only 16 in the country dis- 
tricts—two in the country to three in the 
town. In Glasgow and Dundee very 
nearly half the deaths were of children 
under five; and the children in those 
towns were literally decimated in the 
year, for, as nearly as can be ascertained 
without the detailed census returns, out 
of all the children under five years of 
age about one in every ten died. 

At the Royal Observatory, Greenwich, 
the mean temperature of the year was 
49°4 deg.; at the Ordnance Survey- 
office, Edinburgh, 49 deg. In Scotland 
the average of 55 stations of the Meteoro- 
logical Society shewed 1,674 hours of 
sunshine in the year, which would have 
given fur four days in every week eleven 
hours of sunshine in the summer half 
of the year, and five in the other half. 
The highest temperature in England 
was 89°5 in August, in Scotland 85°5 in 
June; the lowest in England 1 deg., 
in Scotland 3°7, both in January. Eng- 
land rather suffered-in many parts from 
want of rain, and the total amount col- 
lected at the Royal Observatory was 
only 20°8 inches; in Scotland generally 
the average was 45°07 inches, and in 
some parts the fall was very excessive ; 
at Tyndrum, in Perthshire (with the re- 
turns for April deficient), it was of the 
enormous depth of 134 inches, more 
than 11 feet—a very deluge. 
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APPOINTMENTS, PREFERMENTS, AND PROMOTIONS. 





The dates are those of the Gazette in which the Appointment or Return 
appeared. 





EcciestasticaL. 

March 25. The Rev. William Henry Brook- 
field, M.A., one of H.M.’s Inspectors of Schools, 
and 

The Rev. William Drake, M.A., Hon. Canon 
of Worcester, Rural Dean, and Vicar of Holy 
Trinity, Coventry, late Examiner in Hebrew 
in the University of London, to be Hon. Chap- 
lains in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 

March 28. To be Hon. Chaplains in Ordinary 
to Her Majesty :— 

The Rev. Lord Wriothesley Russell, M.A., 
Canon of Windsor, Rector of Chenies, Bucks, 
and Deputy-Clerk of the Closet to the Queen; 

The Very Rev. Henry George Liddell, D.D., 
Dean of Christ Church, Oxford; 

The Rev. Arthur Penrhyn Stanley, D.D., 
Regius Professor of Ecclesiastical History, and 
Canon of Christ Church, Oxford, Examining 
Chaplain to the Bishop of London ; 

The Rev. Joseph B. Lightfoot, M.A., Hulsean 
Professor of Divinity, and Fellow and Tutor of 
Trinity College, Cambridge ; 

(Formerly Chaplains to H.R.H. the Prince 
Consort.) 


Crvit, Nava, AND MILITARY. 

March 25. The Right Hon. Henry John, 
Viscount Palmerston, K.G.; the Right Hon. 
William Ewart Gladstone; Edward Hugessen 
Knatchbull-Hugessen, esq. ; Sir. Wm. Dunbar, 
bart. ; and Lieut.-Col. Luke White, to be Com- 
missioners for executing the offices of Trea- 
surer of the Exchequer of Great Britain and 
Lord High Treasurer of Ireland. 

The Hon. Eleanor Stanley to be an Extra 
Maid of Honour to her Majesty. 

Mr. J. H. M’Chesney approved of as Consul 
at Newcastle for the United States of America. 

April 1. William Robinson, esq., to be 
President and Senior Member of the Council 
of the Island of Montserrat. 

Charles Augustus Berkeley, esq., to be 
a member of the Privy Council of the Island of 
Tobago. 

Lieut.-Col. James McCaul Hagart, C.B., to 
be a member of the Legislative Council of the 
Island of St. Vincent. 

Edward Augustus Chichester Macartney to 
be Colonial Secretary for the Falkland Islands. 

Mr. George Hingston approved of as Vice- 
Consul at Dartmouth for his Royal Highness 
the Grand Duke of Mecklenburg-Schwerin. 

April 4. Lieut.-Col. James McCaul Hagart 
to be a Member of the Executive Council of 
the Island of St. Vincent. 

Don Luis Mesones, Chargé d’Affaires of the 


Republic of Peru, approved of as Consul- 
General in the United Kingdom for that Re- 
public. 

April 8. John Hoskins Brown, esq., Com- 
mander on the Retired List of the Royal Navy, 
and Registrar-General of Seamen, and Isaac 
Watts, esq., Chief Constructor of the Navy, to 
be Ordinary Members of the Civil Division of 
the Third Class, or Companions of the most 
Hon. Order of the Bath. 

Friedrich August Krull approved of as Consul 
at Wellington, New Zealand, for the free Han- 
seatic City of Hamburg. 

Mr. J, W. Ploos van Amstel approved of as 
Consul at Melbourne for his Majesty the King 
of the Netherlands. 

April 11. 79th Regt. of Foot.—Gen. the 
Hon. Hugh Arbuthnott, C.B., from the 38th 
Regt., to be Col., vice Gen. Sir William Henry 
Sewell, K.C.B., deceased ; dated April 11. 

38th Regt. of Foot.—Major-Gen. Sir William 
R. Mansfield, K.C.B., serving with the local 
rank of Lieut.-Gen. in the East Indies, to be 
Col., vice Gen. the Hon. Hugh Arbuthnott, 
C.B., removed to the 79th Regt.; dated 
April 11. 

Jeremiah Thomas FitzGerald Callaghan, 
esq. (now Administrator of the Government of 
the Island of Labuan), to be Governor and 
Commander-in-Chief of the Island of Labuan 
and its dependencies. 

Cephas Mark de Joux to be Secretary to the 
Council of Government and Registrar of the 
Land Court for the Island of Mauritius. 

James McLachlan, esq., to be H.M.’s Consul 
at Batavia. 

Mr. Burchard Frerichs approved of as Consul 
at Sydney, New South Wales, for the Free 
Hanseatic City of Bremen. 

Mr. J. W. Foster approved of as Consul at 
Hull for H.M. the King of the Belgians. 

April 15. H.R.H. the Duke of Cambridge, 
K.G. ; his Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury ; 
the Lord Chancellor; the Earl of Derby, K.G. ; 
the Lord Chamberlain of Her Majesty’s House- 
hold; Viscount Palmerston, K.G.; and the 
Right Honourable the Speaker of the House of 
Commons, to be Her Majesty’s Commissioners 
for opening the International Exhibition of 
1862, on Thursday, the Ist day of May. 

4th West India Regiment.—Major-Gen. Sir 
Robert Garrett, K.C.B., to be Colonel; dated 
April 1. 

April 1°.* Henry Hegart Breen, esq., to be 
Provost Marshal of the Island of St. Vincent. 

Mr. Alexander Berg approved of as Consul- 
General in London, and Mr. John Heard as 
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Consul at Hongkong, for H.M. the Emperor 
of all the Russias. 

April 22. George Septimus Frederick, esq., 
to be Assistant Controller of the Receipt and 
Issue of Her Majesty’s Exchequer, in the room 
of the Right Hon. Sir Edward Ryan, resigned ; 
and the said George Septimus Frederick, esq., 
by virtue of his said appointment, is authorized 
to sign Exchequer Bills, under the Act 5 and 6 
Victoria, chap. 66, entitled ‘* An Act for further 
regulating the preparation and issue of Ex- 
chequer Bills.” 

April 25. Thomas Conolly Pakenham, esq., 
to be H.M.’s Consul in the Island of Mada- 
gascar. 

Don Miguel Suarez y Guanes approved of as 
Vice-Consul at Accra for H.M. the Queen of 
Spain. 
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The Hon. George Elliot appointed to proceed 
on a Special Mission to H.M. the King of 
Greece. 

Mr. John F. White approved of as Vice- 
Consul at Aberdeen for H.R.H. the Grand 
Duke of Mecklenburg-Schwerin. 


MEMBERS RETURNED TO SERVE IN PARLIAMENT. 


March 25. County of York—North Riding. 
William John Sawrey Morritt, esq., of Rokeby, 
in the room of Edward Stillingfleet Cayley, 
esq., deceased. 

April 8. Borough of Preston. Sir Thomas 
Geo. Hesketh, bart., of Rufford-hall, co. Lan- 
caster, in the room of Richard Assheton Cross, 
esq., who has accepted the office of Steward of 
Her Majesty’s Chiltern Hundreds. 





BIRTHS. 


Dec. 18, 1861. At Aden, the wife of Major 
Gordon Cameron, 4th (the King’s Own) Regt., 
of Nea-house, Christchurch, Hants, a dau. 

Jan. 16. At Dhurmsala, Punjab, the wife 
of Reginald Floyer Saunders, esq., of the 
Bengal Civil Service, a dau. 

Jan. 24. At Cape-town, Cape of Good Hope, 
the wife of the Rev. Thos. Fothergill Light- 
foot, late of St. Augustine’s, Canterbury, a 
son. 

Feb. 13. At Mymensingh, East Bengal, the 
wife of Percy A. Humphery, esq., Civil Service, 
a son. 

At Middle Drift Post, British Caffraria, the 
wife of Capt. Crompton, 2nd Batt. 11th Regt., 
a dau. 

Feb. 14. At Belvedere, Alipore, Calcutta, 
the wife of Capt. Egerton Huddleston, Pay- 
master 52nd Light Infantry, a son. 

At Simla, the wife of Capt. C. O’B. Palmer, 
H.M.’s 101st R.B. Fusiliers, a son. 

Feb. 18. At Saugor, Central India, the wife 
of J. A. U. Thompson, esq., M.D., Surgeon 
H.M.’s 80th Regt., a dau. 

Feb. 20. At Bangalore, the wife of Capt. 
Marter, Deputy Judge-Advocate-General, a 
son. 
March 1. At Meerut, the wife of Lieut. 
David MacFarlan, Bengal Horse Artillery, 
a son. 

March6. At Dartmouth, Nova Scotia, the 
wife of Lieut.-Col. R. Bligh Sinclair, Adjutant- 
General of Militia, a dau. 

At St. Ann’s, Trinidad, the wife of H. E. 
Robert William Keate, esq., Governor of the 
Island, a son. 

March 14. At Archangel, the wife of Chas. 
Renny, esq., H.B.M.’s Consul, a son. 

March 15. At Seggieden, Perthshire, Mrs. 
Drummond Hay, a dau. 

March 18. At Dublin, the Hon. Mrs. Fitz- 
Gerald, a dau. 

At Montreal, the wife of Col. Eardley-Wil- 
mot, R.A., a dau. 


At Hilton, near Bridgnorth, the wife of 
Lieut.-Col. Smythe, a dau. 

At Samfford-hall, Mrs. M. Formby, a dau. 

At Heckfield, Hants, the wife of the Rev. 
J. W. Blackwell, a dau. 

At Quorndon, Derbyshire, the wife of Frederic 
Chalfont Blackden, esq., a son. 

March 19. At Bishopwearmouth, Durham, 
the Lady Victoria Villiers, a dau. 

At St. John’s Parsonage, Upper Lewisham- 
road, the wife of the Rev. C. F. 8, Money, 
a son. 

At Bedford-road, Clapham, the wife of 
Richard Baggally, esq., Q.C., a dau. 

At Hunton, near Maidstone, the wife of the 
Rev. Thomas B. Sikes, a son. 

At Sydenham-pk., the wife of Capt. A. W. 
Bolton, H.M.’s Indian Army, a son. 

At the Admiralty-house, Deal, the wife of 
Dr. Fredk. Thos. Hulke, a son. 

At Highgate, the wife of the Rey. Arthur 
F. H. Scholefield, a son. 

At Southsea, the wife of Beresford Scott, 
esq., R.N., H.M.S. ** Queen,” a son. 

March 20. At Aldershott, the wife of Major 
Spier Hughes, 84th Regt., a son. 

At the Rectory, Bradfield, Berks, the wife of 
the Rev. Thomas Stevens, a son. 

The wife of J. H. Sharp, esq., of the Grange, 
Bletchingley, Surrey, a son. 

At Cold Ashton Rectory, Gloucestershire, 
the wife of the Rev. Edward Sayres, a dau. 

At Great Melton Rectory, the wife of the 
Rev. Charles Eyres, a son. 

At Warwick, the wife of Commander H. W. 
Grounds, of H.M.’s Indian Navy, a son. 

At Plaistow-lodge, Kent, the wife of James 
Power Boyd, esq., H.M.’s 63rd Regt., a dau. 

March 21. In Eaton-pl. South, the wife of 
Sir William Henry Clerke, bart., a dau. 

In Prince’s-sq., Hyde-park, the wife of Col. 
E. 8S. Blake, C.B., Royal Artillery, a dau. 

At Durham, the wife of Major Armstrong, 
Ist Batt. 16th Regt., a dau. . 
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At Bradford, near Taunton, the wife of the 
Rev. T. C. Tanner, a dau. 

At Skidby Parsonage, the wife of the Rev. 
Henry Martyn Sanders, a son. 
March 22. At Throwley- 

wife of Major Munn, a dau. 

At Stonehouse, Plymouth, the wife of Lieut.- 
Col. Mann, Town-Major, a dau. 

In Park-crescent, Regent’s-park, the wife 
of Capt. Arthur Palliser, a dau. 

At Torquay, the wife of Comm. J. H. Cave, 
R.N., a dau. 

At Clonmel, the wife of Dr. Corbett, R.A., 
a dau. 

The wife of the Rev. Edw. R. Theed, M.A., 
Rector of Sampford Courtenay, N. Devon, 
a dau. 

At Weymouth, the wife of the Rev. William 
Sabine, Rector of Hotham, Yorkshire, a son. 

At Brighton, the wife of the Rev. J. H. 
North, a son. 

March 23. The Lady Radstock, a dau. 

At Folkestone, the wife of Col. H. R. Browne, 
late 87th Fusiliers, a dau. 

At Greenock, the wife of Lieut. W. Bridges, 
R.N., a son. 

March 24. At Elvington-house, Ryde, the 
Hon. Mrs. William Stourton, a dau. 

At Chiddingstone, Kent, the wife of H. D. 
Streatfeild, esq., a son. 

At Sible Hedingham, Essex, the wife of the 
Rev. C. Hughes D’ Aeth, a son. 

At the Collegiate School, Camberwell-grove, 
the wife of the Rev. F. A. Gace, M.A., a son. 

March 2%. AtCheltenham, the wife of Capt. 
MecNeile, Royal Scots Greys, a son. 

At Forthampton-house, Gloucestershire, the 
wife of Hopewell B. Morrell, esq., a dau. 

March %. At Huntley, near Gloucester, the 
wife of the Rev. A. Matchett,’a son. 

At Dover, the wife of Capt. Crosse, 59th 
Regt., a dau. 

At Lee, Kent, the wife of Penruddocke 
Wyndham, esq., @ son. 

March 27. At Valencia, the wife of the Knight 
of Kerry, a dau. 

At Bath, the wife of Lieut.-Col. the Hon. H. 
M. Monkton, 3rd (King’s own) Hussars, a dau. 

At Whittlesea, Cambs., the wife of Robert 
Chas. Scott, Esq., Surgeon R.N., a dau. 

At Purleigh Rectory, Essex, the wife of the 
Rev. G. F. Tamplin, a son. 

In St. James’s-place, the wife of Capt. Al- 
gernon de Horsey, R.N., a dau. 

At Southsea, Hants, the wife of Capt. Walker 
W. Ingles, 2nd Batt. 16th Regt., a son. 

March 28. At Offington, Sussex, the Lady 
Emily Gaisford, a son. 

At Blairgowrie, N.B., the wife of Capt. R. 
Cowpar, Bombay Staff Corps, a dau. 

At the Vicarage, Ebrington, the wife of the 
Rev. W. E. Hadow, a dau. 

March 29. At Buddington Manor, near Not- 
tingham, the wife of Sir Thos. Parkyns, bart., 
a dau. 

At Banchory-lodge, Kincardineshire, the wife 
of Lieut.-Col. Burnett Ramsay, a son. 


» Kent, the 
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At Blackheath, the wife of Major Brendon, 
R.A., a son. 

At the Rectory, Hollesley, Suffolk, the wife 
of the Rev. R. W. W. Cobbold, a dau. 

At Devonport, the wife of Capt. Barnes, 
H.M.’s 73rd Regt., a dau. 

At Woodridings, Pinner, the wife of Henry 
Mackeson, esq., a son. 

March 30. The Lady Charles Pelham Clin- 
ton, a son. 

At the East Cavalry Barracks, Aldershott, 
the wife of Lieut.-Col. Oakes, 12th Lancers, 
a dau. 

At Penn, Staffordshire, the wife of Major 
Foster, H.M.’s 95th Regt., a dau. 

At Oxford, the wife of the Rev. James E. 
Thorold Rogers, M.A., a son. 

At Langley-park, the wife of R. Bateson 
Harvey, esq., a dau. 

At Kingstone Rectory, the wife of the Rev. 
Percy Croft, a dau. 

At Oakley Court, near Windsor, the wife of 
Richard Hall Say, esq., a dau. 

March3\. At St. Mark’s Parsonage, Reigate, 
the wife of the Rev. Arthur Cazenove, a son. 

At Weymouth, the wife of Capt. Edgar Gib- 
son, 49th Regt., a dau. 

At Denton Rectory, Huntingdonshire, the 
wife of the Rev. Edward Bradley, a son. 

At Old Chariton, the wife of Capt. G. Kepple 
Taylor, R.A., a dau. 

At the Cloisters, Westminster Abbey, the 
wife of the Rev. 8. Flood Jones, M.A., a dau. 

At Great Carlton Vicarage, Lincolnshire, the 

wife of the Rev. Frederic Pretyman, a dau. 

Aprill. At Broughton Astley, the wife of 
Arthur W. Arkwright, esq., a dau. 

At the Rectory, Ousden, Suffolk, the wife of 
the Rev. W. 8. McDouall, a dau. 

April 2, At St. Andries, Lady Acland Hood, 
a dau. 

At Bulmershe-court, Lady Catherine Wheble, 
a dau. 

At Tunbridge Wells, the Hon. Mrs. Blakeney, 
a son. 

At Eversley-cross, the wife of the Hon. W. B. 
Annesley, a dau. 

At Rutland-gate, the Hon. Mrs. John Vivian, 
a dau. 

At Toddington-pk., Beds., the wife of W. S. 
Cowper Cooper, esq., a dau. 

At Stroud, Gloucestershire, the wife of the 
Rev. E. Cornford, a dau. 

At York-town, Sandhurst, the wife, of Capt. 
St. John, 20th Regt., a dau. 

At Dedham-grove, Essex, the wife of W. J. 
Forbes Jackson, Commander R.N., a dau. 

April 3. At Egginton-hall, Burton-on-Trent, 
the wife of Sir Henry Every, bart., a son. 

In Westbourne-terr., Hyde-park, the Hon. 
Mrs. Henry Noel, a son. 

At St. Mary’s Rectory, Blandford, the wife 
of the Rev. J. Mansfield, a dau. 

At Gosport, the wife of Capt. Charles Webley 
Hope, R.N., a dau. 

At Burton, Westmoreland, the wife of Major 
J. B. Flanagan, 81st Regt., a dau. 
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At Wrentham Rectory, the wife of the Rev. 
E. M. Clissold, a dau. 

At Aldershott, the wife of Capt. S. C. Head, 
6lst Regt., a dau. 

At Torpoirt, the wife of Lieut. John P. 
Jones-Parry, &.N., a dau. 

April 4. At Southsea, Hants, the wife of 
Col. Pierrepont Mundy, Commanding Royal 
Artillery, St. John’s, New Brunswick, a son. 

At Teddington, Middlesex, the wife of Capt. 
George Goodwin Norris, a dau. 

At St. Barnabas’ Parsonage, South Kenning- 
ton, the wife of the Rev. G. S. Drew, a dau. 

At Cambridge, the wife of P. H. Frere, esq., 
a son. 

At Bodynfoel, Montgomeryshire, the wife of 
Wm. Thomas Foster, esq., H.M.’s 2nd Dragoon 
Guards, a dau. 

At Devonport, the wife of W. H. 8S. Pigott, 
esq., 73rd Regt., a dau. 

April 5. At Wickham Bishops, Essex, the 
wife of the Rev. Richard Espinasse, a son. 

At Lexden-park, near Colchester, the wife of 
the Rev. J. Launcelot Errington, a dau. 

At Norwich, the wife of the Rev. Frederick 
Meyrick, a dau. 

April 6. In Eaton-pl., the wife of Lieut.- 
Col. F. Carey, 26th Regt., a dau. 

In Acacia-road, Regent’s-park, the wife of 
Lieut.-Col. P. G. Cazalet, a son. 

At Harptree-court, Somersetshire, Mrs. Wm. 
Taylor, a dau. 

At Bayswater, the wife of Captain Keays, 
H.M.’s Bombay Staff Corps, a son. 

In Oakley-street, Chelsea, the wife of the 
Rev. R. Frederick L. Biunt, a dau. 

At Mayfield, Sussex, the wife of Walter 
Sprott, esq., a son. 

} At Stubton Rectory, Newark, the wife of the 
Rev. William S. Hampson, a son. 

April7. At the Rectory, Chelsea, the wife 
of the Rev. Gerald Blunt, a dau. 

At Camp-hill, Nuneaton, the wife of Arthur 
Pretyman, esq., a son. 

At East Retford, the wife of the Rev. J. Ing- 
ham Brooke, a son. 

At Brighton, the wife of the Rev. R. Poole 
Hooper, a dau. 

In Curzon-street, Mayfair, the wife of Capt. 
William Morant, a dau. 

At Woolwich, the wife of R. P. Waddington, 
esq., Royal Horse Artillery, a son. 

April 8. AtBurley-wood, Leeds, the wife of 
the Rev. Wilmot W. Ware, M.A., Rector of 
Adwick-le-Street, Doncaster, a dau. 

At Salford, Manchester, the wife of the Rev. 
Edward Allen, a dau. 

April 9, In Oakley-st., Chelsea, the wife of 
the Rev. R. H. Davies, a dau. 

At Ramsgate, the wife of Edward L. Mitford, 
esq., Civil Service, Ceylon, a dau. 

April 10. In Charles-street, the Hon. Mrs. 
Curzon, a dau. 

At Galatz, the wife of George B. Ward, esq., 
H.M.’s Consul at that place, a son. 

In Cromwell-place, South Kensington, Mrs. 
J. Everett Millais, a dau. 
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At Holme Eden Parsonage, near Carlisle, the 
wife of the Rev. Thompson Phillips, a dau. 

At Staines, the wife of the Rev. T. W. Fowle, 
curate of the parish, twin daus. 

April 11. At St. Leonard’s-on-Sea, the wife 
of Capt. Harry Tayler, H.M.’s St. Helena 
Regt., a son. 

At the Rectory, Stretton-en-le-Field, Derby- 
shire, the wife of the Rev. Ambrose C. B. Cave, 
a son. 

At the Vicarage, Ashton Keynes, the wife of 
the Rev, E. Chatterton Orpen, a son. 

At St. Simon’s Parsonage, Upper Chelsea, 
the wife of the Rev. William Scott Moncrieff, 
a son. 

April12. At Wentworth Wood-house, the 
Countess Fitzwilliam, a son. 

At Roxwell Vicarage, the wife of the Rev. 
T. J. Hearn, a dau. 

At Dublin, the wife of Lieut.-Col. Robert 
White, 17th Lancers, a son. 

April 13. In Norfolk-st., Park-lane, the 
Hon. Mrs. Egerton, prematurely, a son and 
heir. 

At Edinburgh, the wife of Lieut-Colonel 
Dalyell, 2lst Fusiliers, a dau. 

At Scarborough, the wife of Major Gore, 
6th Royal Regt., a son. 

April 14, At Velindra, near Cardiff, Gla- 
morganshire, the wife of T. W. Booker, esq., 
a dau. 

At the Vicarage, Newbold-on-Avon, the wife 
of the Rev. Theodosius W. Boughton-Leigh, 
a dau. 

At Bierley-hall, Yorkshire, the wife of Wm. 
Marshall Selwyn, esq., a dau. 

The wife of the Rev. Walton Kitching, of 
Devonshire-place, Portland-place, a dau. 

April 15. In Half Moon-street, Piccadilly, 
the Lady Elizabeth Inglis Jones, a dau. 

At Inch-house, Londonderry, the Hon. Mrs. 
Algernon Chichester, a dau. 

In Ulster-terr., Regent’s-park, the wife of 
the Rev. Vernon Musgrave, Vicar of Mattersey, 
a son. 

At the Parsonage, Stockbridge, Hants, the 
wife of the Rev. Walter H. Tribe, a dau. 

At Warleigh-lodge, Brighton, the wife of 
Capt. Blackburne Hawkes, a son. 

At the Retreat, near Topsham, Devon, the 
wife of William C. Sim, esq., of the Madras 
Civil Service, a son. 

April 16. At Dublin, the wife of the Right 
Hon. Baron Deasy, a son, 

In Kensington-gardens-square, the wife of 
Lieut.-Col. G. Moubray Lys, C.B., late 20th 
Regt., a dau. 

At Church Croft, Whalley Range, Man- 
chester, the wife of Capt. Molesworth, Royal 
Dragoons, a dau. 

At Turnford, Herts, the wife of Thomas 
Jackson, esq., a son. 

At East Claydon, the wife of the Rev. Per- 
ceval Laurence, a dau. 

Aprill7. At Hull, the wife of Captain T. 
Longworth Dames, R.A., a son. 

April18. At Heath-house, Cheddleton, Staf- 








— 
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fordshire, the wife of the Rev. A. F. Boucher, 
a son. 

The wife of the Rev. Frederick Poynder, of 
Charterhouse-square, a son. 

April 19. At Florence, the Hon. Mrs. 
Augustus Halford, a son. 


At Folkstone, the wife of the Rev. W. H. 
Lyon, Rector of Oborne, Dorset, a dau. 

At East Retford, Notts, the wife of the Rev. 
James John Christie, a son. 

April 20. At the Parsonage, Teddington, 
the wife of the Rev. D. Trinder, a dau, 





MARRIAGES. 


Jan. 23. At Vizianagram, Robert W. Cocke- 
rell, esq., Madras Medical Establishment, to 
Clara Sandys, third dau. of Capt. C. Pooley, 
Madras Army. ' 

At St. Paul’s, Durban, the Rev. W. A. 
Elder, Rector of Verulam, Natal, South Africa, 
to Caroline Matilda Hopkirk, of Eltham, Kent. 

Jan. 28. At Rawul Pindee, William Burvill 
Holmes, Lieut. H.M.’s Bengal Engineers, to 
Amy, fourth dau. of Col. Rigby, H.M.’s Bengal 
Engineers. 

Feb. 6. At Bangalore, Lieut. Chas. Bladen 
Smith Neill, of the 102nd Regt. Royal Madras 
Fusiliers, to Margaret, dau. of Col. Hay Camp- 
bell, of the Madras Artillery. 

Feb. 10. At Cannanore, Lieut. Joseph Geo. 
Marshall, R.A., to Anna Agnes Hamilton, 
eldest dau. of Col. Thomas J. Fischer, C.B., 
Madras Army. 

At Ootacamund, Edward Bromley Foord, 
esq., Madras Civil Service, to Louisa Croft, 
eldest dau. of Major G. W. Russell, Madras 
Staff Corps. 

Feb. 11, At Rutnagherry, Bombay, George 
W.R. Campbell, esq.,Superintendent of Police, 
and Commandant of the Rutnagherry Rangers, 
to Louisa Georgina Mary, youngest dau. of the 
late John Grenfell Moyle, esq., M.D., F.R.C.S., 
President of the Medical Board, Bombay. 

At Meeanmeer, Punjab, Dennis Fitzpatrick, 
esq., Bengal Civil Service, Assistant-Com- 
missioner of Umritsur, to Mary, eldest dau. of 
Lieut.-Col. H. G. Buller, 94th Regt. of Foot. 

Feb. 15. At Bangalore, C. R. Kerr Hubback, 
esq., of the King’s Dragoon Guards, eldest son 
of R. G. Hubback, esq., and grandson of the 
late Lord Charles Kerr, of Farnham, Surrey, 
to Alice Catherine, dau. of General Arbuthnot. 

Feb.20. At Byculla, Bombay, Wm. Words- 
worth, esq., B.A., Assistant-Inspector cf 
Schools, second son of the Rev. J. Words- 
worth, Vicar of Brigham, and grandson of the 
late Wm. Wordsworth, esq., Poet Laureate, to 
Mary Emma, eldest dau. of Morris Reynolds, 
esq., of Seathwaite, Ambleside. 

Feb. 22. At Burdwan, Edmund Fortescue, 
esq., Captain Rifle Brigade, son of W. B. For- 
tescue, esq., Fallapit, to Sophie Charlotte, 
second dau. of the late Sir Albert de Hochepied 
Larpent, bart. 

Feb. 24. At Gowhatty, Assam, Major E. M. 
Ryan, of the Bengal Army, son of the Right 
Hon. Sir Edward Ryan, to M. Eleanor, third 
dau. of the late Dr. Wm. Montgomerie, Bengal 
Medical Service. 
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Feb.25. At Calcutta, Capt. Hamilton Max- 
well, Deputy Assistant-Quartermaster-General, 
to Julia, dau. of Brigadier-General St. George 
D. Showers, C.B., Commanding the Presidency 
Division. 

Feb. 27. At Calcutta, Col. Haythorne, of the 
Ist (or Royal) Regiment, Adjutant-General of 
H.M.’s Forces in India, to Eliza, youngest 
dau. of John Thomas, esq., of Bletsoe, Bedford- 
shire. 

March 1. At Calcutta, Edward Davidson, 
Captain Bengal Engineers, to Margaret Noel, 
second dau. of the late Rev. Samuel and the 
Hon. Mrs. Phillips, of Fairy-hill, Glamorgan- 
shire. 

March 4. At Toronto, Canada West, Charles 
Irvine Douglas, esq., youngest son of the late 
Lord William Douglas, to Margaret Elizabeth, 
dau. of Arthur Holmestead, esq., Toronto. 

March 18. At Bayswater, Francis Stuart, 
esq., to Amelia Harriet Wilkinson, second dau. 
of the late Commander J. J. Wilkinson, R.N. 

At Brighton, the Rev. Edwin Lascelles, eldest 
son of John Lascelles, esq., R.N., to Margaret 
Bushby, eldest dau. of Alexander Mackenzie, 
esq., of Sussex-square. 

March 2%. At Tealing-house, William Doria, 
esq., Her Britannic Majesty’s Secretary of Le- 
gation to the Argentine Confederation, youngest 
son of the late Marchese di Spineto, to Mary 
James, youngest dau. of the late James Scrym- 
soure Fothringham, esq., of Powrie Fothring- 
ham. 2 
At Meerut, Capt. Henry Alexander Cock- 
burn, Bengal Army, to Lucy Margaret, eldest 
dau. of Colonel Auchmuty Tucker, C.B., Bri- 
gadier Commanding at Rawul Pindee. 

At St. Nicholas, Warwick, Josiah Yeomans 
Robins, esq., of Myton-house, Warwick, to 
Mary Isabel, fourth dau. of Thomas Heath, 
esq., of Warwick. 

At St. James’s, Paddington, Charles William 
Harrison, esq., younger son of William Har- 
rison, esq., of Westbourne-terrace, to Elizabeth, 
second dau. of George Sandars, esq., of Sussex- 
square, Hyde-park, and of Chesterford-park, 
Essex. 

John Edward Tuson, esq., Assist.-Surgeon, 
Guides, H.M.’s Indian Army, to Fanny Col- 
lings, youngest dau. of the late N. Wallich, 
esq., M.D., F.R.S., &e. 

At Edgbaston, Warwickshire, Lieut.-Col. 
Miller, late 11th Hussars, to Sarah Dorothy, 
only surviving child of the late Thomas Moore 
Evans, esq., of Warsaw and Birmingham. 
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At Holy Trinity, Paddington, Walter William 
Nouaille, only son of Samuel Nouaille Rudge, 
esq., of Harley-st., Cavendish-square, of Bray- 
brooke, Northamptonshire, and of Threckirg- 
ham, Lincolnshire, Deputy-Lieut. for that 
county, to Florence Caroline, youngest dau. 
of Edward Collins Woodbridge, esq., of Por- 
chester-sq., Hyde-park. 

March 22. At St. Jude’s, Southsea, George 
P. Fawkes, esq., 26th Cameronians, to Julia 
Anne Susan, only child of Lieut.-Col. George 
Waller Meehan, Staff, 

At Bombay, Charles James, youngest son of 
the late Jos. Robinson, esq., Litherland-house, 
to Caroline Rutland, second dau. of the late 
Lieut. Duncan, R.N., step-dau. of A. J. Hunter, 
esq., of Bombay. 

March 25. At St. George’s, Bloomsbury, 
Henry Daniel Cholmeley, esq., of the Priory, 
Woodchester, Gloucestershire, youngest son of 
the late Sir Mountague Cholmeley, bart., of 
Easton-hall, Lincolnshire, to Penelope, only 
surviving dau. of the late John Goodford, esq., 
of Chilton Cantelo, Somerset. 

At the British Embassy, Paris, T. Naylor Ley- 
land, Esq., late 2nd Life Guards, only son of 
Thomas Leyland, esq., of Haggerstone Castle, 
Northumberland, to Mary Anne, only dau. of 
the late Charles Scarisbrick, esq., of Scaris- 
brick-hall, and Wrightington, Lancashire. 

At Holy Trinity, Paddington, Capt. Henry 
Travers Maclean, late Bombay Army, eldest 
son of A. C. Maclean, esq., of Haremere-hall, 
Sussex, to Marianne Charlotte, third surviving 
dau. of the late Capt. Donald Maclean, of the 
2nd Queen’s Royals. 

March 27. At All Saints’, Southampton, 
Stanly Bullock, Lieut. Madras Cavalry, eldest 
son of Major-Gen. Bullock, late of the Madras 
Cavalry, to Agnes Caroline, eldest dau. of the 
Rev. Nathl. Cotton, of Prospect-place, South- 
ampton. 

At St. Giles’s, Camberwell, William S., eldest 
son of James R. Jeffrey, esq., J.P., of Liver- 
pool, to Emily De Mounteney, second daughter 
of 8. Hulme Day, esq., J.P. for the county of 
Essex. 

At Trinity Church, Paddington, the Rev. F. 
M. Rowden, Rector of Stanton, Wilts., to Mary 
Albinia, eldest dau. of Robert Page, esq., of 
Lansdown-crescent, Bath. 

At St. Paul’s Episcopal Church, York-place, 
Edinburgh, John Fraser, esq., Manager of the 
Life Association of Scotland, to Susan Foulis, 
youngest dau. of the late Major-Gen. Thomas 
Webster. 

At Glasgow, Hector Macneal, esq., of Uga- 
dale, late Captain 79th Highlanders, to Con- 
stance Glencairn, eldest dau. of Col. Walter 
Campbell, late of Skipness. 

At Edinburgh, Alexander Mackintosh, esq., 
Upton-park, Slough, son of the late William 
Mackintosh, esq., of Geddes, to Henrietta, 
eldest dau. of the late Major-Gen. John Grant, 
Bombay Artillery. 

March 28. At Bowdon, Cheshire, the Rev. 
George Ranking, B.C.L., Vicar of Wimbish, 
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Essex, to Harriet, second surviving dau. of the 
late Louis Salmon, esq., of Altrincham. 

March 29. At St. George’s, Hanover-sq., 
Edward Middleton Barry, esq., A.R.A., third 
son of the late Sir Charles Barry, R.A., to Lucy, 
eldest dau. of the late T. Kettlewell, esq. 

At St. Mark’s, South Norwood, the Rev. 
Thomas Henry Watson, M.A., of Mitcham, to 
Frances Jane, youngest dau. of Thomas Rowley, 
esq., of South Norwood. 

April 3. At St. James’s, Exeter, John Leach, 
esq., of Martock, Somerset, to Bridget New- 
man, youngest dau. of John Cann, esq., of St. 
James’s-pl., Exeter. 

At Cheltenham, Henry Arthur March, esq., 
of Paddington, to Charlotte, eldest dau. of 
the late Captain Chichester Crookshank, 51st 
(King’s Own) Light Infantry. 

At Portaferry, Captain George Barrington 
Price, Royal Scots Greys, to Frances Isabella, 
only dau. of the late John Nugent, esq., of 
Portaferry-house, co. Down. 

At Cheltenham, Robert Reddall Williamson, 
esq., Monmouthshire Militia, only surviving 
son of the late Capt. A. A. Williamson, of H.M.’s = 
Bengal Army, to Elizabeth Jessie, youngest 
dau. of Lieut.-Col. Brandon, of Cheltenham, 
and of H.M.’s Bengal Army. 

At Hampstead, James Dundas Milne, esq., 
R.N., to Harriet, only dau. of Col. Robert 
Hughes, of Belgrave-road, Abbey-road, St. 
John’s-wood, N.W. 

April 5. At St. George’s, Hanover-sq., the 
Ven. Archdeacon Smith, M.A., Vicar of Erith, 
Kent, to Agnes Menelaus, youngest dau. of the 
late William Thompson, esq., of Pleasance, 
Dumfries. 

At South Hackney, John Wood, esq., 
F.R.C.S., of Montague-st., Russell-sq., to 
Emma, widow of the Rey. John Henry Knox, 
and eldest dau. of Thos. Ware, esq., of Manor- 
house, Mare-st., Hackney. 

April 7. At St. Jude’s, Southsea, William, 
fourth son of Admiral Hercules Robinson, to 
Olivia Townshend, fourth dau. of the late 
Bishop of Meath. 

At the English Embassy, at Constantinople, 
Albert Nugent, eaq., R.N., son of Walter 
Nugent, esq., Baron of the Austrian Empire, 
of Chester-street, Grosvenor-place, to Lizzie, 
eldest dau. of the late Theodore Baltazzi, esq., 
of Constantinople and Therapia. 

April 8. At Harberton, near Totness, Edw. 
Henry Courtney, esq., Lieut. Royal Engineers, 
eldest son of William Courtney, esq., of Sand- 
well, Devon, late of H.M.’s E.1.C.S., to Mary 
Dorothy, youngest dau. of John C. Saunder, 
esq., late Superintendent of Stores, Dublin. 

At St. Barnabas, Kensington, Wm. Caven- 
dish Bentinck Ryan, Lieut. 3rd Punjaub Ca- 
valry, youngest son of the Right Hon. Sir Ed- 
ward Ryan, to Maria, youngest dau. of Lieut.- 
Col. H. Doveton, late H.E.I.C.S. 

April9. At Radipole, William Maples Rae, 
esq., of Cheltenham, to Ellen Maria, youngest 
dau. of Commander J. Ray, R.N., of Wey- 
mouth. 
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April 10. At St. James’s, Piccadilly, Henry 
George Browne, Capt. 100th Regt., son of 
Arthur Browne, esq., J.P., of Newtown, Ros- 
common, to Annie, youngest dau. of Charles 
Seeley, esq., M.P., of Heighington, Lincoln, 
and Brooke-house, Isle of Wight. 

At St. Martin’s-in-the Fields, Thos. Warwick 
Brooks, esq., of Suffolk-street, Pall-Mall, to 
Caroline, dau. of the late James Giles, esq., of 
Old-house, Betchworth. 

At St. Nicholas, Abingdon, Chas. P. Duffield, 
esq., of Marcham-park, Berks, to Penelope, 
dau. of William Graham, esq., of Fitzharris, 
Abingdon. 

At St. Mark’s, Torquay, Thomas, only son 
of Thomas Heywood, esq., of Hope-end, Here- 
fordshire, to Sophie Grace, eldest dau. of the 
late S. St. George, esq., of Headford, Ireland. 

At Barnstaple, Thomas Claridge Manderson, 
esq., of the Bengal Engineers, to Margaret 
Rider, eldest dau. of Richard Budd, esq., M.D., 
of Barnstaple. 

April 12. At Dublin, Henry William, only 
son of Sir Henry Meredyth, bart., to Harriet 
Anne, eldest dau. of the late Rev. William and 
Lady Louisa Le Poer Trench. 

April 15. At Trinity Church, Paddington, 
Henry Leslie Grove, esq., Capt. H.M.’s Madras 
Stuff Corps, to Elizabeth Donaldson, only dau. 
of Charles Herbert Scott, esq., Westbourne- 
crescent, Hyde-park. 

Aprii 16. At St. Alphege’s, Greenwich, A. J. 
A. Parks, esq., R.N., to Ann Eleanor, only 
child of Manser Bradshaw, esq., R.N., of 
Greenwich Hospital. 

April 19. At St.Mary’s, Cheltenham, Au- 
gustus A. Arnold, of Rochester, youngest son 
of Robert Coles Arnold, esq., of Whartons, 
Framfield, Sussex, to Annie, eldest dau. of 
the late William Haggett Richards, esq., of 
Stapleton-house, near Martock, Somersetshire. 

At St. Saviour’s, Southwark, George Oliver 
Evans, esq., Capt. in the Royal Marines (Light 
Infantry), to Louisa Harriet, widow of Capt. 
Robt. Goldie, Bombay Army, and third dau. of 
the late Charles Milford, esq., of Exeter. 

April 22. At St. George’s, Hanover-sq., 
Henry Paull, esq., M.P., of the Hon. Society 
of the Middle Temple, barrister-at-law, son of 
Archibald Paull, esq., of Devonshire-pl., to 
Marianne, second dau. of Henry Willis, esq., 
of Hill-st., Berkeley-square, and Horton-lodge, 
Epsom, Surrey. 
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At St. George’s, Hanover-sq., Capt. Eras 
mus Ommanney, R.N., to Mary, second dau. 
of Thomas Arthur Stone, esq., of Grosvenor- 
st., Grosvenor-sq. 

At St. George's, Hanover-sq., Edwin Henry 
Alger, esq., of Windsor, to Frances, youngest 
dau, of James Bligh, esq., of Canterbury. 

At Brighton, Frederick Talbot Tasker, esq., 
of Bedford-row, London, second son of John 
Tasker, esq., of Dartford, Kent, to Agnes 
Rosamond, second dau. of Col. Philip Downing 
Ottey, of Montpelier-road, Brighton. 

At St. Giles-in-the-Fields, the Rev. Richd. 
Newlove, M.A., Vicar of Thorner, Yorkshire, 
and Domestic Chaplain to the Right Hon. the 
Earl of Harewood, to Lucy Helen, youngest 
dau. of the late Henry Highton, esq., of Lei- 
cester. 

At Hurstpierpoint, William D. Freshfield, 
esq., eldest son of the late James W. Fresh- 
field, jun., esq., of Bank-buildings, and of the 
Wilderness, Reigate, to Elizabeth Catherine, 
second dau. of the Rev. Carey Borrer, Rector 
of Hurstpierpoint. 

At Christchurch, Bayswater, Robt. Fowler, 
esq., of Parliament-street, son of John Fowler, 
esq., of Wadsley-hall, Yorkshire, to Helen 
Mary, dau. of William Edward Eddison, esq., 
of Inverness-terr., Kensington-gardens. 

At Wotton-under-Edge, Thomas Millard 
Bennett, esq., of Wellington, Herefordshire, 
son of the late Wm. Bennett, esq., of Ashgrove, 
Herefordshire, to Eliza Mary, only dau. of 
Samuel Long, esq., of Wotton-under-Edge. 

At Totnes, Thomas Wise Weymouth, esq., 
of Kingsbridge, Devon, solicitor, to Anne 
Philippa, eldest dau. of the late William 
Broad, esq., of Padstow, Cornwall. 

At St. Saviour’s, Paddington, Maxwell K. 
Morris, Capt. 95th Regt., to Emily Harriette, 
dau. of Robert Buchanan, M.D., St. Leonard’s 
Villas, Paddington. 

At St. Oswald’s, Chester, John Percy Bankes, 
esq., of Willow-green, Northwich, to Elizabeth 
Margaretta, only dau. of the late Wm. Francis 
Morrell Ayrton, esq., of Abbot’s Grange, near 
Chester. 

April 23. At Trinity Church, Paddington, 
Major Gaisford, of the Indian Artillery, re- 
tired, to Katharine Louisa, eldest dau. of the 
late Jas. Hudson, esq., Secretary to the Royal 
Agricultural Society. 
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dresses, in order that a Copy of the GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE containing 
their Communications may be forwarded to them.] 


PRINCE WINDISCHGRATZ. 

March 24, At Vienna, aged 74, 
Alfred, Prince Windischgratz, formerly 
Commander-in-Chief of the troops of the 
Austrian empire. 

The deceased, whose family were 
formerly princes of the Empire, was the 
son of Joseph, Prince Windischgratz, 
and was born May 11, 1787. He suc- 
ceeded his father Jan. 24, 1802, and 
entered the military service in 1804. 
He commanded the Cuirassiers of the 
Grand Duke Constantine at Leipsic, 
and distinguished himself during the 
campaign of 1814 at Troyes and at La 
Fére-Champenoise. In the year 1848 
he suppressed the Slave movement in 
Bohemia, and maintained a four days’ 
battle with the inhabitants of Vienna. 
His wife, however, perished at Prague 
on the 12th of June in the same year, 
having been killed while sitting at the 
window during the émeute. The Prince 
was subsequently defeated by the Hun- 
garians, and was driven from Buda- 
Pesth in 1849 by Georgey. His latter 
days were saddened by seeing the prin- 
ciples, against which he had fought so 
obstinately, carried out, partially at all 
events, by the government which he was 
supposed to have saved. On one occa- 
sion, during the first session of the 
Reichsrath, his chagrin found expres- 
sion. He ascended the tribune of the 
Upper Chamber, and prophesied new 
catastrophes, the necessary consequence, 
he said, of the statute of February; and 
he announced that he was, as heretofore, 
ready to protect Austria with his sword. 
This language found no echo, however, 
in the Chamber, and the deceased 


Prince did not subsequently appear in 
public life. 

The Prince, who was the colonel-pro- 
prietor of two regiments of dragoons, 
one in the Austrian and one in the 
Prussian service, and Governor of the 
Federal fortress of Mayence, may be re- 
garded, as Sir Archibald Alison styles 
him, “a born type of the military 
German prince of the old school, A 
noble figure, striking even in advanced 
years, a breast covered with military 
insignia, a mild but yet impressive 
countenance, an exterior calm but dig- 
nified, conceal a soul of fire, a heart 
responsive to every generous sentiment. 
He is the type of the ancient chivalrous 
character, such as it is depicted in the 
poems and romances of the olden time. 
Accessible to pity from all quarters, he 
is immovably firm in questions of duty.” 

Prince Windischgratz married, June 
16, 1817, Marie Eleanore, born Princess 
of Schwartzenburg, by whom he had 
issue five sons and a daughter. The 
former are all in the military service ; 
the latter, Matilda, married her cousin, 
Prince Charles Vincent Veriand, who 
was killed at Solferino, June 24, 1859. 
The eldest of the Prince’s sons, who 
succeeds him, Alfred Nicholas Gontran, 
Prince Hereditary, was born March 
28, 1819. He is a colonel of Cuirassiers, 
and married, October 19, 1850, the 
Princess Marie Hedwige, daughter of 
the late Prince Auguste, Prince of 
Lobkowitz; she died on the second 
anniversary of their wedding-day, leav- 
ing one child, Prince Alfred, born Oct. 
31, 1851. 
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Count NESSELRODE. 

March 23, At St. Petersburgh, aged 
91, Count Charles Robert Nesselrode, 
an eminent Russian diplomatist, and 
Chancellor of the Empire. 

The deceased, who belonged to an 
eminent Hanoverian family settled in 
Livonia, was born in 1770, his father 
being a member of the Russian diplo- 
matic service. He was at first in the 
army, but not in active service, being 
aide-de-camp to the Emperor Paul, with 
whom he was a general favourite, and 
who employed him in secret negotiations 
with France. On the assassination of 
Paul, the dismissal of Nesselrode was 
anticipated, but he was too pliant to 
render that step necessary. To suit his 
new sovereign he had no scruple in 
attaching himself to the cause of the 
Allies, though it is believed that he had 
considerable influence in eventually in- 
ducing his master to wheel round to 
the side of Napoleon. He accompanied 
Alexander when he and Napoleon had 
their personal interview on the raft at 
Tilsit, and he assisted afterwards at the 
treaty which is known by the name of 
that town. Through all the oscillations 
of Russian policy during the latter years 
of the war Nesselrode remained by his 
master’s side, his influence ever widen- 
ing and extending. At the Congress of 
Vienna he took an influential part. In 
conjunction with Prince Metternich of 
Austria he drew up the treaty of the 
Holy Alliance; and all through the 
forty years of peace his name was popu- 
larly considered as the incarnation of 
Russian policy, menacing or cajoling all 
the neighbouring States, and repressing 
free thought wherever his influence ex- 
tended. He remained in office during 
the Crimean war, but retired at the 


peace, 


Lorp TorPHICHEN, 

March 22, At Calder-house, near 
Edinburgh, aged 91, the Right Hon. 
James Sandilands, tenth Baron Tor- 
phichen. 

The deceased nobleman was son of 
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the Hon. Robert Sandilands, seventh 
son of James, seventh Lord, by Grisel, 
daughter of Sir Thomas Kirkpatrick, 
Bart., and was born July 21, 1770. 
He succeeded his cousin, James, the 
ninth baron, on June 7, 1815, but he 
never took any prominent part in public 
affairs. He married Nov. 3, 1806, Mar- 
garet Douglas, second daughter of Mr. 
John Stirling, of Kippendavie, by whom, 
who died in December, 1836, he leaves 
issue three sonsand a daughter. He is suc- 
ceeded by his eldest son, the Hon. Robert 
Sandilands, Master of Torphichen, born 
August 3, 1807. His second son is the 
Hon. and Rev. John Sandilands, M.A., 
Rector of Coston, Leicestershire, wlio, 
as his brother is unmarried, is heir-pre- 
suwptive to the barony. 

The first baron, created in 1564, was 
Sir James Sandilands, the last Prior of 
the Knights Hospitallers in Scotland, 
who was raised to the peerage, with 
remainder “to his heirs and assigns 
whomsoever.” 


Apmrrat Sir Joun West, G.C.B. 

April 18. At his residence, Eaton- 
square, aged 88, Sir John West, G.C.B., 
Admiral of the Fleet. 

This distinguished officer was born at 
Twickenham in 1774. He was a younger 
son of Lieut.-Col. Temple West, of the 
Grenadier Guards, by the daughter of 
Pitt Drake, Esq. He entered the navy 
in 1788, as midshipman in the “ Po- 
mona,” Captain Domett, and, after see- 
ing much service off the coast of Africa, 
West Indies, North America, the Medi- 
terranean, and the Channel, was pro- 
moted, in 1793, to lieutenant in the 
“ Saturn,” 74, and in the following year 
appointed to the “ Royal George,” 100 
guns, bearing the flag of Admiral Lord 
Bridport, in which ship he took part in 
Lord Howe’s victory of June the Ist, 
1794, and in the following year in Lord 
Bridport’s action with the French fleets 
off L’Orient, in which three sail of the 
line were captured ; he conveyed to Eng- 
land the despatches of the Commuander- 
in-Chief, and was promoted. 
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Proceeding to the West Indies in 
1795, in command of the “ Diligence” 
sloop of war, Captain West served suc- 
cessively under the flags of Admirals 
Sir Henry Harvey and Sir Hyde Parker, 
and returned to England in 1798, in 
charge of a convoy of 150 sail, his health 
much impaired by climate. In 1807 he, 
while in command of his Majesty’s ship 
“Excellent,” 74, co-operated with the 
Spaniards in compelling the surrender 
of a French squadron of six sail of the 
line in blockade of Cadiz. He proceeded 
subsequently with the Commander-in- 
Chief, Lord Collingwood, to the blockade 
of Toulon. 

In the following year, being detached 
with his Majesty’s ship “ Excellent” 
and two bomb-vessels under his orders, 
Captain West proceeded to the Bay of 
Rosas, coast of Catalonia, and occupied 
with a strong party of seamen and 
marines the castle of Trinity, which he 
held with the assistance of the Spaniards 
against repeated attacks of the French 
under General Duhesme, who assaulted 
it in force, but were repulsed finally 


with considerable loss, (Gazette, Jan- 
uary, 1809); during these operations 
Captain West had a horse shot under 
him. He was relieved in this service 
by Lord Cochrane, who continued the 
defence with great spirit, but was com- 
pelled eventually to blow up the works 


and re-embark. In the spring of 1809 
he was detached with three sail of the 
line under Commodore Hargood to the 
Adriatic, and left in command of a small 
squadron to blockade the enemy’s force 
lying under the batteries of Trieste. 
While on this service he attacked and 
captured a large convoy proceeding from 
Venice to ‘Trieste, protected by six 
heavy gunboats, for which the first 
lieutenant (Harper) of the “ Excellent” 
was promoted, (Gazette, December, 
1809). On his return from the Adri- 
atic, Captain West was appointed by 
Lord Collingwood to the command of 
a squadron of six ships and vessels for 
the defence of the island of Sicily and 
to watch the enemy’s forces at Naples. 
In 1810, on his appointment to his 
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Majesty’s ship “Sultan,” 74, he was 
detached by Sir C. Cotton with the 
“Lavinia” frigate under his orders to 
conduct certain operations off the coast 
of Corsica,—a service which was fully 
accomplished, and for which he received 
the approbation of the Admiralty, con- 
veyed through the Commander-in-Chief. 
In 1812 he was detached by Sir Ed- 
ward Pellew, K.B., to the Gulf of 
Genoa, and captured two of the enemy’s 
vessels conveying mortars, &. De- 
tached the same year by the Com- 
mander-in-Chief in command of a squad- 
ron, consisting of two sail of the line and 
a frigate, he was ordered to proceed to 
the coasts of Sardinia and Tunis with in- 
structions relative to the Algerines. 

His Majesty’s ship “Sultan” being 
ordered home to refit, after a lengthened 
service in the Mediterranean, Captain 
West proceeded on its completion to join 
the Channel fleet, under Lord Keith, 
blockading the ports of Brest and Toulon, 
where he remained till the close of the 
war, and accompanied the Commander- 
in-Chief to Bordeaux to co-operate in 
withdrawing the English army from 
France. This service accomplished, he 
proceeded to the West Indies in charge 
of a convoy for the several islands, and 
returned to England the same year. 

Sir John’s commissions bore date as 
under:— Flag, 1819; Vice - Admiral, 
1830; full, 1841; appointed Com- 
mander - in - Chief, Plymouth, 1845; 
Knight Commander of the Bath, 1840; 
Grand Cross, 1860; Admiral of the 
Fleet, 1858. 

Sir John West succeeded his elder 
brother, Mr. Temple West, as repre- 
sentative of that branch of the Wests 
long settled, formerly, in the counties 
of Buckingham and Northampton. He 
married, in 1817, Harriet, only daughter 
of John Adams, Esq., of Northampton- 
shire (she died in 1858), by whom he bas 
left a family who survive him. 


7 

Rear-Apo. Sir W. F. Carrot, K.C.B. 
April 8. At his residence, Greenwich 
Hospital, aged 77, Rear-Admiral Sir 
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William Farebrother Carroll, K.C.B., 
Lieutenant -Governor of that insti- 
tution. 

The deceased, who was a very dis- 
tinguished officer in the war that com- 
menced in 1793, was born at Glencar- 
rig, co. Wicklow, Jan. 28, 1784. He 
was the son of Daniel Carroll, Esq., 
barrister, and brother of Lieut.-Col. 
Carroll, of the Portuguese service, and 
Lieut. Carroll, of the Royal Marine 
Artillery, who both lost their lives 
in the public service. He entered the 
Navy Dec. 5, 1795, on board the “ Dia- 
mond,” then commanded by Sir William 
Sidney Smith, under whom he served 
on many occasions, in various parts of 
the world. In April, 1796, he was taken 
prisoner with Sir Sidney, but was re- 
leased in August, 1797, and was then 
sent to the West Indies in the “Syren,” 
in which he served at the capture of 
Surinam, in 1799. In 1800 he was 
severely wounded in attacking a French 
sloop under Havre de Grace. As acting 
lieutenant of the “‘ Centurion,” he took 
part in the engagement with the squad- 
ron of Linois in Vizagapatam Roads in 
1804; was flag-lieutenant to Sir Sid- 
ney Smith, in the “ Pompée,” in 1806, 
at the sieges of Gaeta and Scylla, and 
storming of Capri; and in 1807 com- 
manded the seamen and marines at the 
destruction of the battery and guns on 
Point Pesquies and the guns in the wrecks 
of the Turkish ships in the Sea of Mar- 
mora. In the same year he commanded 
an armed launch, detached from the 
« Pompée” at Copenhagen, to protect the 
left wing of the British army from the 
attacks of the Danish flotilla, and also 
was engaged in continual skirmishes 
with the land defences. At Walcheren he 
was senior lieutenant of the “ Achille,” 
and he served in the Cadiz flotilla in the 
following year; he rose eventually to 
its command. He took part in the 
attacks on Fuengirola and Malaga, and 
the destruction of shipping at Port St. 
Mary, where the boat that he was in 
was sunk by the fire from Fort Catalina. 
He afterwards co-operated in the de- 
feuce of Tarifa, and then returned to 


Cadiz, where he remained until the 
siege was raised. As commander of the 
“Volcano” he co-operated with the 
Spanish patriots on the coast of Cata- 
lonia, and also served on shore in a 
breaching battery at the capture of Fort 
St. Philip, in the Col de Balaguer, where 
he was seriously injured by the bursting 
of a shell. He was flag-captain of the 
** Revenge,” in the Adriatic, at the re- 
duction of Venice and the capture of 
the squadron in that port; and after- 
wards commanded the “Cyrus” on the 
coast of France. His name was twice 
honourably mentioned by the Duke 
of Wellington in despatches, and eight 
times officially recorded in the Gazette ; 
he had been sixty-seven times in action 
with the enemy by sea and land, had 
aided in the capture of nineteen sail of 
the line, eighteen frigates, and a vast 
number of smaller vessels; had been 
twice severely wounded, and once nar- 
rowly escaped drowning, from his boat 
being sunk by a round shot. For seve- 
ral years he was civilly employed as head 
of the Bath police. In July, 1853, he 
was appointed Commander-in-Chief at 
Queenstown till 1855, when he was 
made Lieutenant-Governor of Green- 
wich Hospital. The deceased Admiral 
was nominated a Knight Commander of 
the Order of the Bath in April 1852, in 
recognition of his distinguished services. 
His commissions bore date as follows :— 
Lieutenant, May 15, 1805; Commander, 
March 4, 1811; Captain, Dec. 6, 1813 ; 
and Rear-Admiral, Jan. 24, 1847. 

Sir William married, Aug. 3, 1813, 
Martha Milligren, eldest daughter of 
Vice-Adm. Sir Richard Dacres, G.C.H. 
By that lady, who died May 23, 1854, 
he had a family of two sons (one of 
whom, William Dacres, died a lieut. 
R.N. in 1846) and several daughters. 


Wit11Am Tomas MAvnsEtt, Esq. 

March 13*. At Thorpe Malsor, 
Northamptonshire, aged 49, William 
Thomas Maunsell, Esq., eldest son and 





* In page 515 of this volume Mr. Maunsell’s 
death is by error ascribed to February 13. 
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heir-apparent of Thomas Philip Maun- 
sell, Esq., Colonel of the Northampton- 
shire Yeomanry, who for upwards of 
twenty years was Member of Parliament 
for the North division of Northampton- 
shire, and was High-Sheriff of the said 
county in 1821. 

He was born at Rushton Hall, North- 
amptonshire, at that time the residence 
of his grandmother, the late Hon. Bar- 
bara Cockayne Medlycott; his mother, 
the Hon. Caroline Eliza Maunsell, also 
deceased, being one of the co-heirs of 
the Cockayne family of Rushton Hall 
aforesaid, Lords Viscount Cullen in the 
kingdom of Ireland. 

He was educated at Eton and at 
Christ Church, Oxford, where he took 
the degree of M.A., was called to the 
Bar at the Middle Temple in 1837, and 
practised on the Midland Circuit. On 
June 10, 1859, he was appointed Re- 
corder of Stamford, a place of more 
honour than profit, the salary being 
only forty guineas a-year. 

Mr. Maunsell was a great-grandson of 
the learned and eccentric George Hill, 


the King’s most ancient Serjeant-at-Law, « 


who died February, 1808, in his ninety- 
second year, whom he much studied 
as a model, Through this descent the 
lordship of the manor and hundred of 
Rothwell, Northamptonshire, together 
with a considerable estate there, belongs 
now to the Maunsell family, the elder 
branch of whom possessed the manor, 
estate, and rectory of Thorpe Malsor 
since 1622; the younger branch, from 
which the present possessors of Thorpe 
Malsor descend, having settled them- 
selves in Ireland during the time of the 
Commonwealth. 

The deceased was a captain in the 
Northamptonshire Militia under his 
father, and was in the commission of 
peace for that county. He had latterly 
devoted much of his time to the subject 
of bell-ringing, on which he wrote a 
small pamphlet a short time since. 

In December last he had an operation 
performed on one of his legs, which at 
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first was considered satisfactory, but un- 
favourable symptoms shortly afterwards 
manifesting themselves, he expired al- 
most without pain, having been confined 
to his bed nearly thirteen weeks. He 
died unmarried, and was buried at Thorpe 
Malsor with his mother. 

The Lincolnshire, Rutland, and Stam- 
ford paper says,— 

“Mr. Maunsell was a truly charitable, 
kind, and benevolent friend to many in 
adversity; a well-known, able, and ready 
adviser in cases of necessity ; remarkably 
humble in mind and unassuming in de- 
meanour, and one whose memory will 
ever be cherished by numbers, both at 
his native village and in the towns in 
its vicinity. His death is deeply la- 
mented.” 


Tue Rev. Dr. Hurron. 

Feb.12. At his residence, Newquay, 
Cornwall, aged 68, the Rev. Charles 
Henry Hutton, D.D. 

He was the eldest of the four sons of 
the late Rev. Henry Hutton, M.A,, 
many years Blundell Fellow of Balliol 
College, Oxford, and afterwards Rector 
of Beaumont, Essex, and Chaplain of 
Guy’s Hospital, London, who died in 
1833, and an entry of whose death will 
be found in the GenTLEMAN’s Maqa- 
ZINE for that year, Part II., page 90. 
His mother was Elizabeth Royal, eldest 
daughter and co-heir (with her sisters 
Harriet, Lady Palmer of Wanlip Hall, 
and Mary Hurst, Mrs. Congreve of 
Aldermaston House, Berks) of the late 
distinguished American loyalist Sir 
William Pepperell, Bart., who was 
raised in 1774 to the Baronetcy *, which 
became extinct at his death in December, 
1816. 

Dr. Hutton was born at his father’s 
Rectory, at Beaumont, Essex, in 1794, 
and was educated on the foundation of 
the Charterhouse; but he ran away 
from school and entered the Royal 
Navy as a midshipman, and saw some 
service at Copenhagen and Stockholm. 
Returning to England, he was entered 





* The Baronetcy was originally conferred 
on Sir W. Pepperell’s father-in-law, in reward 
of his gallant capture of Louisburg in 1746. 
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at Balliol College, Oxford, where he was 
a pupil of his brother-in-law, Dr. (now 
Bishop) Parry and of Dr. Ogilvie, and 
where he graduated B.A. in 1816, as 
a second class below the line. Shortly 
afterwards an Essex Fellowship falling 
vacant at Magdalen College, he was 
elected to fill it, the visit of the Allied 
Sovereigns to the University having 
given to him an additional term, which 
fortunately made him of sufficient stand- 
ing to become a candidate. Mr. Hutton 
was ordained deacon in 1817 by the 
Bishop of Salisbury, and priest in the 
following year by the Bishop of Oxford. 
He held for many years the British 
Chaplaincies at Geneva and at Caen, 
where he made many attached friends. 
In 1841 he went back into residence at 
Oxford, and shortly afterwards under- 
took the parochial duties of the little 
village of Horsepath, near Shotover. 
In 1844 he was instituted to the Rectory 
of Great Houghton, Northamptonshire, 
one of the most valuable livings in the 
patronage of his,College, and which he 
held till his death, though for the last 
few years he had been non-resident on 
account of ill-health. 

Late in life Dr. Hutton succeeded, by 
the bequest of a relative, to a small 
property in Cornwall, and took up his 
permanent residence in that county. 
He took an active part in all the 
charities of Newquay, and the flags of 
all the little vessels in the harbour of 
Newquay were lowered half-mast high 
from the day of his death to the day of 
his funeral. 

Dr. Hutton, we believe, lived and 
died unmarried. He leaves two bro- 
thers,—the Rev. Henry Hutton, Rec- 
tor of Filleigh, in Devonshire ; and the 
Rev. T. P. Hutton, Rector of Sompting, 
near Worthing, Sussex. His surviving 
sisters are—Mary Anne, widow of the 
Rev. William Walford, M.A., of Hat- 
’ field-place, Essex; Mrs. Parry, wife of 
the Lord Bishop of Barbados; Mrs. 
Drommond, wife of the Rev. D. T. K. 
Drummond, of Edinburgh; and Anne 
and Frances unmarried. His eldest 
sister was the widow of the late Rev. 
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William Moreton-Moreton of Old More- 
ton Hall, Cheshire; and his late brother, 
the Rev. William Palmer Hutton, was 
Incumbent of St. Peter’s Church, 
Chester. 


Rey. James Murray, M.A. 

Feb. 22. At Bedgebury-park, Kent, 
the seat of Mr, Beresford Hope, aged 49, 
the Rev. James Murray, M.A., Incum- 
bent of St. Andrew’s, Wells-street, Lon- 
don, (the first created Peel parish, formed 
out of All Souls’ district rectory, St. 
Marylebone). 

Mr. Murray was born December 26, 
1812, in Ireland, and was educated at 
Trinity College, Dublin. Entering holy 
orders, he served the curacy of St. Pan- 
eras, London, under the late Dr. Moore. 
Being recommended to visit a warm cli- 
mate for his health, he went to Lisbon 
as naval chaplain, and on his return to 
England served the curacy of St. Leo- 


nard’s-on-Sea for some time. In 19M, | 


Mr. Murray was incorporated of Exeter 
College, Oxford. From St. Leonard’s he 
returned to London as curate to the 
late Dr. Chandler, Dean of Chichester, 
at All Souls’ Church, Langham-place. 
In the year 1847 the church of St. An- 
drew’s, Wells-street, which had been 
erected by Dean Chandler’s unwearied 
exertions, fell vacant a few months after 
its consecration, by the premature death 
of its first incumbent, the Rev. T. M. 
Fallow, and the presentation for this turn 
fell to Bishop Blomfield, who appointed 
Mr. Murray on the Dean’s recommend- 
ation. 

From this period till his death Mr. 
Murray was identified with St. Andrew’s 
Church. His simple, manly, pious cha- 
racter, singularly amiable and guileless, 
and always acting on high principles, 
soon gathered round him a large and 
devoted congregation, while his know- 
ledge of, and love for Church music, and 
his zeal for the decorous and frequent 
celebration of divine worship, made St. 
Andrew’s a model church in its daily 
choral services and frequent communions. 
Mr. Murray’s own preaching was earnest 
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and clear, simple yet dignified, while the 
evening lecturer, the Rev. A. B. Evans, 
(now Vicar of St. Mary-le-Strand, though 
still connected with St. Andrew’s,) has 
gained a wide reputation for pulpit 
eloquence. St. Andrew’s Church soon 
shewed marks of the pious devotion of 
the flock, and in particular it was adorned 
with an east window of great beauty, 
designed by Pugin shortly before his 
death, and executed by Hardman. Mr. 
Murray’s fifteen years’ incumbency, like 
other periods of the quiet unflinching 
performance of life’s regular duty by 
other good men, affords no particular 
incident for the biographer. 

For more than a year his health, 
never very strong, was evidently break- 
ing, and he had ultimately to absent him- 
self from his duty for long and uncertain 
periods. His final attack was, however, 
quite unexpected. He is interred in the 
churchyard of Christchurch, Kilndown, 
Kent, the parish church of Bedgebury- 
park; but his friends are raising a sub- 
scription to commemorate him by a me- 
morial in St. Andrew’s, which is to take 


the appropriate form of a painted win- 
dow, and of a mural monument with a 
recumbent effigy, to be carried out under 
the able superintendence of Mr. Burges, 
eminent as the first prizeman in the 
Lille and Constantinople competitions. 


Mr. Jonn THomas. 

April9. At his residence, Blomfield- 
road, Maida-hill, aged 49, Mr. John 
Thomas, sculptor. 

By his death we have lost a versatile 
genius, and an energetic and amiable 
man. It would be difficult to enumerate 
all his works, but we may mention the 
colossal lions at the ends of the Britan- 
nia Bridge over the Menai Straits; the 
large bas-reliefs at the Euston-square 
Station; the pediment and figures in 
front of the Great Western Hotel; figures 
and vases of the new works at the Ser- 
pentine; the decorative sculpture on the 
entrance piers at Buckingham Palace ; 
and the sculpture of numerous buildings 
throughout the country. From his de- 
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signs were erected Somerleyton, the seat 
of Sir S. M. Peto, one of his early 
patrons; the National Bank of Glasgow ; 
the mausoleum of the Houldsworth 
family, with its figures of Faith, Hope, 
and Charity; much of the Royal dairy 
at Windsor; Mr. Brassey’s house at 
Aylesford, in Kent, and others. In 
Edinburgh there are specimens of his 
handiwork, on the Life Assurance build- 
ing, the group of figures in the Masonic 
Hall, and the fountain at Holyrood. 
The sculpture at the Houses of Parlia- 
ment, which first brought him to London, 
and gave him a position, affords striking 
evidence of his versatile talent. In 
Windsor Castle he was much engaged 
for his late Royal Highness the Prince 
Consort, es; ecially in the decoration of 
an audience-chamber, the last spot where 
his Royal Highness bestowed his guid- 
ing advice ;—advice which all who had 
intercourse with that illustrious man 
know the value of. 

In interior decoration Mr. Thomas was 
much engaged, especially for the man- 
sion of the late Mr. Houldsworth, which 
is enriched with his designs, from floor 
to ceiling, cabinet-work and carpets. 
Of the late artist’s higher-class works, 
we may mention his Musidora in mar- 
ble, Lady Godiva, Una and the Lion, 
and a long-dreamed-of work, a study 
nearly thirty feet high, for a national 
monument to Shakespeare, which is to 
appear in the International Exhibition, 
after a struggle for space, denied at first 
by the Royal Commissioners in terms 
which pained him greatly, and, if some 
of his friends state correctly, had a 
visible effect upon his sensitive mind, 
already overworked in carrying out, 
among other things, the large majolica 
fountain, in conjunction with Messrs. 
Minton, intended to be set up in the 
Exhibition building, when the orchestra © 
is removed. Mr. Thomas has left several 
works unfinished, though far advanced ; 
including the statue of the late Mr. 
Sturge, about to be erected in Birming- 
ham; the statue of Sir Hugh Myddelton; 
and a drinking-fountain for Maidstone. 

Only a week or two before his death 
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he had been summoned to Windsor, to 
receive her Majesty’s commands for 
future works. 

Mr. Thomas has left a widow and 
one daughter to lament their loss.— The 
Builder. 


Joun VANDENHOF?, Esq. 

[We have been requested to insert 
the following Memoir, as supplementary 
to the notice already given, Gent. MaG., 
Nov. 1861, p. 576.] 

Oct. 4, 1861. At his residence, North 
‘Bank, Regent’s-park, aged 70, John Van- 
denhoff, Esq., an eminent tragedian. 

The deceased was born March 31, 
1790, in the city of Salisbury. He was 
of Dutch origin, his grandfather having 
been an Amsterdam merchant. After 
the ordinary schooling of boys at that 
time, he was sent to the Roman Catholic 
College of Stonyhurst, Lancashire, at 
one period entertaining a strong fancy 
for ecclesiastical life. He remained at 
Stonyhurst for about three years, but 
a change having come over his views, 
he returned home and thought of other 
pursuits. For a few months he tried 
the drudgery of a solicitor’s office, but 
at the age of sixteen he did not much 
relish that occupation, and he aban- 
doned it for a sub-preceptorship of a 
grammar-school in the Isle of Wight. 
He remained in that situation for nearly 
two years. The reading and study of 
Shakespeare, however, suggested the idea 
of the stage as a profession more con- 
sistent with his tastes than commerce 
or teaching. His first appearance as an 
actor was made on the boards of the 
Salisbury Theatre, where he undertook 
the arduous declamatory character of 
“Osmond,” in Monk Lewis’s “Castle 
Spectre,” a drama of peculiarly romantic 
construction. Mr. Vandenhoff could 
scarcely have chosen a more trying 
part, but his success was such, that his 
friends urged a re-appearance in the 
following week, as “Octavian” in Col- 
man’s “Mountaineers,” another part 
which draws on all the powers of an 
actor. The theatre was crowded, and 
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the applause was such that Mr. Van. 
denhoff resolved upon the stage as his 
profession. 

An old friend and correspondent of 
Garrick, Mr. James Wickens, was lavish 
in his approbation of the young actor’s 
efforts. Provincial engagements were 
at once secured ; Cheltenham, Taunton, 
Exeter, and Weymouth giving him scope 
for the exercise of his talents. At Wey- 
mouth he acted with Edmund Kean, 
before that great performer appeared 
in London, and, as Mr. Vandenhoff pos- 
sessed a versatility which falls to the 
lot of few performers, he did anything 
and everything until May, 1814, when 
he appeared in Liverpool, as “Rolla” 
in “Pizarro.” This was his starting- 
point on the path of fame. His re- 
ception was enthusiastic beyond pre- 
cedent, and in Liverpool and Man- 
chester he enjoyed for six seasons all 
the honours of a high reputation and 
as substantial proofs of regard as ever 
fell to a provincial actor. In Decem- 
ber, 1820, he appeared first in London 
as “King Lear,” and played at Covent 
Garden amid rapturous applause. This 
part was followed by “Coriolanus,” in 
which he has had no competitor since 
the days of John Kemble. Mr. Mac- 
ready having preceded him in London, 
he relinquished his engagement and 
made a tour of the provinces, playing 
his favourite characters with marked 
success. In 1834 he revisited London, 
and appeared for the second time as 
* Coriolanus,” which, after an interval 
of fourteen years, he played with dis- 
tinguished ability. Mr. Bunn secured his 
services for Covent-garden and Drury- 
lane. His subsequent performance of 
“ Adrastus,” in Talfourd’s tragedy of 
Ton,” at the Haymarket, was remark- 
ably fine. In 1837 he visited America, 
where be met with great success. In 
September, 1838, he re-appeared at Co- 
vent-garden, then under the manage- 
ment of Mr. Macready, after visiting 
America. In 1841 he aceepted an en- 
gagement from Charles Kemble, and 
continued to perform in London and 
the provinces. .In the month of April, 
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1856, Mr. Vandenhoff took his leave 
of a Salisbury audience, previous to his 
final retirement from the stage. He 
appeared in the characters of “Cato,” 
“Shylock,” and “ Hamlet,” and at the 
conclusion of the last-named play he 
delivered an eloquent and touching 
address. On the 29th of Oct., 1858, 
he finally retired from the stage, at 
Liverpool, having completed a round of 
engagements in the principal theatres 
of the United Kingdom. At Liverpool, 
Edinburgh, and Glasgow he was always 
a special favourite, and was received 
with the respect and esteem due to a 
gentleman, a scholar, and an accom- 
plished artist. 


CLERGY DECEASED. 


Feb.12. At Newquay, Cornwall, aged 68, 
the Rev. Charles Henry Hutton, D.D. See 
OsiTvary. 

Feb. 13. At Cuttack, aged 57, the Rev. 
Hastings Hawes Harington, Chaplain, fifth 
son of the late John Herbert Harington, esq., 
formerly Member of the Supreme Council of 
Bengal. 

March7. At Stanpit, Hants, aged 55, the 
Rev. John Dobson, M.A., Perpetual Curate of 
8t. Mark, Highcliffe, Hants. 

March 13. At Eirw Castle, Blaen-Porth, 
Cardiganshire, the Rev. Isaac Hughes, Per- 
petual Curate of Blaen-Porth, and Vicar of 
Liandyvriog. 

March 16. The Rev. Edward Jones, Rector 
of Llanenddwyn, Merionethshire. 

March 19. At the Parsonage, aged 85, the 
Rev. Lawrence William Eliot, M.A., Rector 
of Pepper-Harrow, Surrey, and of Shipton- 
Oliffe, Gloucestershire. He was presented to 
the first-named living in 1801, and to the 
second in 1817. 

March 23. Very suddenly, while on his way 
to divine worship, the Rev. Christopher Geo. 
Courtenay, late Chaplain of St. Pancras Work- 
house, and formerly Curate of Old St. Pancras 
Church. 

At his residence, Broadleigh, aged 81, the 
Rev. Charles Barter Sweet, Vicar of Sampford 
Arundell, Somerset. 

March 25. Aged 60, the Rev. Simon Richard 
Mills, LL.B., Incumbent of Castle Hedingham, 
Essex. 

At the Vicarage, suddenly, aged 60, the Rev. 
Timothy Davies, (Carmarthen School,) Vicar of 
Devynock, Brecon. 

March %. Aged 58, the Rev. James White, 
of Bonchurch, Isle of Wight. ‘‘ Mr. White,” 
says the “ Edinburgh Courant,” “‘ who was a 
native of this county, where his family still 
possess considerable property, was born in the 
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year 1804. After studying with success at 
Glasgow and Oxford, he took orders in the 
Church of England, and was presented by 
Lord Brougham to a living in Suffolk, which 
he afterwards gave up for another in Warwick- 
shire. On ultimately ding to a consider- 
able patrimony, he retired from the Church, 
and removed with his family to the Isle of 
Wight, where Mrs. White had inherited from 
her father—Colonel Hill, of St. Boniface—a por- 
tion of his estate, Bonchurch, so celebrated for 
its beauty and mild climate. His retirement 
enabled him to devote a considerable share of 
his time to literary pursuits, which he prose- 
cuted with much success. The pages of ‘ Black- 
wood’ were enlivened by many of his contribu- 
tions of a light kind, too popular and well 
known to require to be enumerated; and his 
later works, including ‘The Eighteen Chris- 
tian Centuries’ and ‘The History of France,’ 
shewed that his industry and accuracy, as well 
as his good sense and sound judgment, were 
not inferior to his other and more popular 
talents.” 

March 27. Aged 38, the Rev. James W. 
Scott, Curate of Worksop, only surviving son 
of the Rev. Robert Hilton Scott, Rector of 
Wootton, Isle of Wight. 

March 29. At Tenby, aged 38, the Rev. 
Chas. Robert Dampier, B.A., Rector of Bishop's 
Caundle, Dorset. 

March 31. At Easton Maudit Vicarage, 
Northamptonshire, aged 36, the Rev. Harry 
Lambert, third son of Vice-Admiral Sir George 
R. Lambert, K.C.B. 

April 1, At Clifton, the Rev. John Edwards, 
Canon of Durham, and Greek Professor in 
Durham University. 

April 2. At Clifton, aged 65, the Rev. H. 
Montagu, M.A., formerly of Cleeve, Somerset- 
shire. 

April 8. At Torquay, aged 48, the Rev. 
George Herbert Repton, Minor Canon of West- 
minster, and Priest in Ordinary to the Queen. 

April 10. At Powerstock, Dorset, aged 85, 
the Rev. Geo. Speke Payne, son of the late 
Rev. Samuel Payne, Rector of Weymouth and 
Portland. 

April 11. At Eton College, the Rev. Charles 
Luxmoore, Fellow of Eton, and Rector of 
Worplesdon, Surrey. 

April 14. At Guernsey, aged 50, the Rev. 
Henry Gough, Rector of Charlton-on-Otmoor. 

April 15, Suddenly, aged 60, the Rev. Chas. 
Edward Radclyffe, of Beverley, near Fareham, 
Hants, only son of the late Lieut.-Col. Rad- 
clyffe, Inspector-General of Cavalry. 

At his residence, Upper Seymour-street, aged 
65, the Rev. F. W. Hope, late of Christ Church, 
Oxford, and Honorary D.C.L. of that Univer- 
sity. See Osrrvary. 

April 16. At Merlewood, Newton-in-Cartmel, 
aged 47, the Rev. Lockhart William Jeffray, 
A.M., late Rector of Aldford, Cheshire, and 
youngest son of the late James Jeffray, esq., 
M.D., Professor in the College of Glasgow. 

April 20. At the Vicarage, Clavering, Essex, 
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the Rev. George John Brookes, M.A., upwards 
of 28 years Vicar of the parish of Clavering- 
cum-Langley. 

April 22. In Hyde-park-square, the Rev. 
Samuel Fisher, Incumbent of Hope, Stafford- 
shire. 


DEATHS. 
ARRANGED IN CHRONOLOGICAL ORDER. 


Jan. 2. On his voyage from Calcutta, San- 
deforth, second son of the Rev. John Streat- 
feild, Incumbent of Uckfield, Sussex. 

Jan, 23. At Canton, aged 25, William 
Edward, son of the Rev. Ed. N. Braddon, of 
Sandwich, Kent. 

Feb. 4. At the Cape of Good Hope, on his 
voyage home from Bombay, aged 49, Edmund 
Graham Seatoun, esq., of Dunstaffnage, Ar- 
gyleshire. 

Feb.18. At Sydney, N.S.W., aged 82, Jona- 
than Croft, esq., H.-P. Army Medical Staff. 
He was a Knight of Malta, had seen fifty 
years’ service, and had received the Waterloo 
and Peninsular medals, with six clasps. As 
Chief Purveyor at Brussels, Mr. Croft had 
the entire care of the Waterloo wounded, 
providing for the French wounded officers and 
soldiers, a total of 35,000 men. 

Feb. 19. At Colombo, aged 41, Capt. and 
Paymaster Henry Dudley, of the Ceylon Rifle 
Regt., third son of the late Chas. Dudley, esq., 
of Wilton, Wiltshire. 

Feb. 21. At the Rectory, Cornwall, Canada 
West, Georgina, wife of the Rev. H. Patton, 
D.D., and dau. of the late George Dodson, esq., 
Lichfield, Staffordshire. 

Feb. 25. At Bombay, on the eve of his re- 
turn to England, Maj. Wm. Francis Hunter, 
late of the 2nd Bombay Cavalry, third son of 
the late Andrew Hunter, esq., of Bonnytoun 
and Doonholm, N.B. 

March 1. At Toronto, drowned while skat- 
ing, aged 21, Cadington Baynes, fourth son 
of the late Dr. Baynes Reed, of Exeter. 

March 3. At Gibraltar, Emilia Antonia, the 
wife of Capt. Arthur Schreiber, 3lst Regt. 

March 5. On board H.M.S. “ Prometheus,” 
at Lagos, aged 22, Mr. W. B. Edkins, R.N. 

March 9. At Coonoor, Neilgherry-hills, aged 
42, Mary, wife of Lieut.-Col. Rich. Hamilton, 
Deputy Secretary to the Government, Military 
Department, Madras. 

March 13. At Florence, Gen. Sir William 
Sewell, K.C.B., Col. of H.M.’s 79th Regt. 
The deceased General commenced his military 
career on the 27th of March, 1806, and in the 
following year, having been appointed aide- 
de-camp to Gen. Beresford, accompanied him 
to the Peninsula, and joined the Duke of Wel- 
lington’s army in Portugal in 1808. He was 
present with Sir John Moore’s army in its 
advance, and in its retreat to Corunna, and 
acted as aide-de-camp to Lord Beresford 
through the Peninsular War. He was at 
the battles of Corunna, Talavera, and Busaco, 
and the sieges of Ciudad Rodrigo, Badajoz, 
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and St. Sebastian, the battles of Nivelle, Nive, 
before Bayonne, Orthes, and Toulouse, beside 
other engagements of less importance. Having 
returned from the Peninsula, he proceeded to 
India, where he served for a period of twenty- 
eight years, and was appointed to the colonelcy 
of the 79th Foot on the 24th of March, 1854,— 
an appointment which he continued to hold 
until his death. In the general actions in 
which the deceased General took part he had 
six horses either killed or wounded under him. 
In recognition of his services he was made a 
C.B., afterwards a K.C.B., and he had received 
the war medal with ten clasps. 

At Thorpe Malsor, aged 49, W. T. Maunsell, 
esq. See OpiTuary. 

March 17. At Walmer, aged 87, Adm. Vin- 
cent, K.H. The deceased entered the Navy in 
1796, on board the “ Victorious.” He was 
nominated K.H. in 1831. He had been a Gentle- 
man Usher to the Queen Dowager, and Captain 
of Sandown Castle. During the war he was 
twice wounded. 

Aged 45, Edward Auchmuty Glover, esq., 
barrister-at-law, J.P., ex-M.P. for Beverley, 
eldest son of James Glover, esq., co. Cork. 

At Dresden, Susan Charlotte, wife of Le 
Baron de la Viére, and sister of Col. Anderson, 
C.B., of Gloucester-sq. 

At Rochester, aged 54, Thos. Pearce Beavan, 
esq., M.D. 

March 18. At his residence, Paris, aged 65, 
the Chevalier Jacob de Letterstedt, Grand 
Cross of the Order of Vasa, and Consul-Gencral 
of H.M. the King of Sweden and Norway at 
the Cape of Good Hope. 

March 19. In Norfolk-terr., Bayswater, 
aged 76, George Fairbairn Dick, esq., for- 
merly Colonial Secretary at Mauritius. 

From an accident at the Reading Railway 
Station, aged 79, Matilda Jane, dau. of the late 
Joseph Glover, esq., of Pool-house, Worcéster- 
shire. 

March #0. At Hastings, aged 85, Charlotte, 
widow of John Newbould, esq., of Bramhope- 
hall, Yorkshire. 

At Ramsgate, aged 25, Bartholomew Brown, 
B.A., Trinity College, Cambridge, eldest son 
of B. T. Brown, esq., of the former place. 

March 21. At Nice, Major Elton Smith, 
late of the Madras Army, and of Ilminster, 
Somersetshire. 

At Ventnor, Isle of Wight, Rosina Frances, 
wife of Lieut.-Col. H. Young, of Bedford. 

At Jewell-house, Marden, Kent, aged 75, 
Sarah, relict of Thomas Hooker, esq., of the 
same place. 

At the Rectory, Coates, near Cirencester, 
aged 35, Rachel Agnes, wife of the Rev. T. 
C. Gibbs. 

Of diphtheria, aged 18, Mary Elizabeth, 
eldest dau. of the Rev. James Connell, Vicar 
of Hammersmith. 

At Spondon, Derbyshire, aged 81, Elizabeth, 
second dau. of Sir William Earle Welby, bart., 
of Denton-house, Lincolnshire. 

At Calcutta, after a few days’ illness, aged 
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45, the Hon. William Ritchie, Member of the 
Council of the Governor-General of India. 

March 22. At Calder-house, James, tenth 
Lord Torphichen. See Osrrvary. 

At Kensington, aged 54, William Ainsworth, 
esq., of Preston, Lancashire, a Magistrate and 
Deputy-Lieut. for the county of Lancaster, 
and a Magistrate for the borough of Preston. 

At her residence, Winterbourne, Gloucester- 
shire, aged 77, Mary Anne, widow of the Rey. 
John Walker Jones. 

At his residence, Hungershall-park, Tun- 
bridge Wells, aged 63, Wm. Earle, esq. 

At Worthing, aged 74, Edgar Corrie, esq., 
of Arlington Manor, Newbury. 

At Green-park, Bath, aged 88, Emma, relict 
of John Chambres Jones, esq., of Brynsteddfod, 
Denbighshire. 

At Ramsgate, aged 80, Jane, dau. of Luke 
Wm. Walford, esq., of Bardfield-hall, Essex. 

March 23. Count Nesselrode. See Osrrvary. 

Aged 55, James Ward, esq., barrister-at-law, 
and youngest son of the late Rev. Dr. Ward, of 
Coltishall-hall, Norfolk. 

At the Vicarage, Hessle, Hull, aged 18, 
Lumley, son of the Rev. Henry Newmarch. 

At Tiverton, aged 61, John Collard Drake, 


At the Vicarage, Georgiana Sarah, wife of the 
Rev. R. P. Waller, Vicar of Stratton, Cornwall. 

March 24. Prince Windischgratz. See 
Opirvary. 

At Boulogne-sur-Mer, Harriet, widow of Sir 
T. C. Banks. 

At Paris, Col. L. Morse-Cooper, late 11th 
Hussars, for many years magistrate for the 
county of Berks. He entered the army in 
1814, and served through the campaign of that 
year as a volunteer from the Royal Military 
College with the Royals, and was present at 
the investment and the repulse of the sortie 
at Bayonne; as also in the campaign of 1815, 
including the battles of Quatre Bras and 
Waterloo. In 1825 and 1826 he served under 
Lord Combermere at the siege and capture of 
Bhurtpore, where he volunteered for the dis- 
mounted cavalry storming party. He was 
slightly wounded at Bayonne, but at Waterloo 
severely so, receiving no fewer than five 
wounds. He had received the Waterloo medal 
and a medal for Bhurtpore. 

At Upper Norwood, Martha, wife of Col. 
Wheatley, late Royal Glamorganshire Militia, 
of James-st., Buckingham-gate, and Belle Vue, 
Glamorganshire. 

At his residence, Mucking-hall, Essex, aged 
50, John Hills S«well, esq. 

At her residence in Worcester, aged 82, 
Sarah, widow of the Rey. W. Edwards, D.D., 
of Loughborough-house, Brixton, Surrey. 

At Clifton, aged 75, Com. John Phepoe, R.N. 

At Abbots-Ann, aged 74, Elizabeth, wife of 
the Rev. Francis Henry White. 

March 25. At Richmond, aged 83, Lady 


Mill, widow of Sir Charles Mill, bart., of 
Mottisfont, Hants, and afterwards of William 
Henry Ashhurst, esq., of Waterstock, Oxon. 
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She was Selina, dau. of Sir John Morshead, 
bart. She married Sir C. Mill in 1800 (he died 
in 1835, when the title became extinct) and 
Mr. Ashhurst in 1839; he died in 1846. 

At Oundle, aged 68, Henry Robinson, esq., 
late of Cawood-hall, Gosberton, Lincolnshire. 

At Boulogne-sur-Mer, at the residence of his 
son-in-law (Lieut-Col. Cross), aged 70, Major- 
Gen. Pennell Cole, late Royal Engineers. 

Very suddenly, Charles Francis Robinson, 
esq., of Chandos-st., Cavendish-sq., and of 
Effingham, Surrey, late Master of the Crown 
Office, Queen’s Bench. 

March 26. At Great Malvern, Sydney Gore 
Robert Strong, esq., of Mitre-court, Temple, 
and Westbourne-terr., Hyde-park. 

In London, Hans Wallace Allen, son of the 
late Col. Hans Allen, Royal Artillery. 

At South Kensington, aged 47, Elizabeth, 
widow of Col. Peter Farquharson. 

March 27. At Leyton-pk., Essex, aged 73, 
Frances, relict of Lieut.-Col. Joseph Twigg, of 
the 2nd Veteran Battalion. 

At York, Elizabeth, seventh dau. of the late 
Samuel Key, esq., of Fulford-hall, Yorkshire. 

At Stour-bank-cott., near Wimborne, Dorset, 
aged 85, Elizabeth, widow of the Rev. Chris- 
topher Fleet, Rector of Durweston and Bryans- 
ton, Dorset. 

March 28. At his residence, Southsea, aged 
69, Capt. G. P. Haymes, R.N. 

At St. John’s Parsonage, Deptford, aged 27, 
Anne Eliza, wife of the Rev. C. F. 8S. Money, 
and dau. of the Rev. J. Jarratt, of North Cave, 
Yorkshire. 

At Craig, Ayrshire, William Pollok Morris, 
esq., M.D., half-pay, H.M.’s 53rd Regiment. 

Aged 86, Edward Norman, esq., of Mistley- 
place, Essex. 

At Dale-close, Mansfield, Anne, wife of 
Henry Brodhurst, esq. 

At the Royal Mint, Tower-hill, aged 25, 
George William, eldest son of James Wyon, 


At Fareham, Caroline Flower, eldest dau. of 
Gabriel Wynne Aubrey, esq., of Clehonger- 
court, Herefordshire. 

At Florden Rectory, Norfolk, aged 31, Annie 
Mary, wife of the Rev. Gascoigne F. Whitaker, 
Rector of Florden. 

At Littlehampton, Sussex, aged 85, Mr. 
Richard Isemonger. He was a zealous sup- 
porter of the Church of England, and filled the 
office of vicar’s church warden of Littlehampton 
(his native parish) for thirty-three consecutive 
years. 

March 29. At Sandhurst, of typhoid fever, 
after a short illness, Lieut. Adolphus Murphy, 
5th Lancers. 

At her residence, Milton-next-Gravesend, 
aged 71, Kezia, relict of Dr. Henry Hawkins, 

At Packham, near Fordingbridge, aged 80, 
George Tito Brice, esq., a Magistrate and 
Deputy-Lieut. for the county of Hants, and 
formerly of the 8rd Dragoon Guards. 

At his residence in London, aged 78, Mr. 
James Collom, late of H.M.’s Dockyard, Devon- 
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port, and for 25 years Secretary to the Bude 
Harbour and Canal Company. 

March 30. In Stratford-pl., Cavendish-sq., 
aged 54, William Frederick Beadon, esq., 
Police Magistrate, Marlborough-street. He was 
educated at St. John’s College, Cambridge, and 
took his B.A. degree in 1829, when he was 14th 
junior optime in the mathematical tripos. This 
was the year of the celebrated struggle between 
Cavendish and Philpott, when Philpott (now 
Bishop of Worcester) came out Senior Wrangler, 
and Cavendish (now Duke of Devonshire and 
Chancellor of the University) Second Wrangler. 
Mr. Beadon was first appointed to the metro- 
politan bench about 15 years ago, and since 
1856 has sat at the Marlborough-street Court. 
He was distinguished for most assiduous at- 
tention to his magisterial duties, and frequently 
took his seat on the bench when suffering ex- 
cruciating pains from the disease which at last 
proved fatal. 

At Reuil, aged 67, M. Emile Vanderburch, 
a popular dramatist. He was born in the year 
1794, in an apartment in the Louvre which 
was occupied by his father, a distinguished 
painter. He commenced life as an officer in 
the army of La Vendée, and went through 
several of Napoleon’s campaigns, but finding 
that he had some talent for dramatic compo- 
sition, and no desire for military glory, he 
abandoned his first profession and took to 
writing for the Paris theatres about the same 
time as Mme. Bawr. In the space of forty years 
he produced one hundred dramas, most of which 
were well paid for by the managers whe ac- 
cepted them, and well received by the public ; 
though but very few of them were destined 
to be long-lived, with the exception of those 
which he wrote along with Eugene Scribe, 
Bayard, or Sardon. Vanderburch was also, 
with Carmouche and Claireville, the joint 
author of some clever and, in their day, very 
taking vaudevilles, full of humorous allusions 
to the political events of the reigns of Charles 
X. and Louis Philippe, whose patronage he 
enjoyed. They were written for the Théatre 
Déjazet, with which he was connected by 
friendly ties and pleasant associations till his 
last moment; and it was in the arms of its 
manager that he died. Among the most popu- 
lar of M. Vanderburch’s dramatic works were 
Les Camarades du Ministre; Le Camarade 
du Lit ; Cotillon I1I., a political caricature ; 
Jacques II., a drama, in five acts; and Les 
Gamins de Paris. He was famous for his 
mises en scéne and his cleverness in getting up 
the framework of a play, as well as some years 
ago for his réunions at a little country-house 
near Reuil, where George Sand, then in all 
the warmth of early genius, Victor Hugo, 
Béranger, Charlet, Rose Cheri, at that time 
the attractive ingenue of the Gymnase, Bay- 
ard, and Dupin, used to assemble. 

At Gibraltar, suddenly, a few hours after 
arr.ving from England, aged 25, Robert Cross- 
man, esq., Lieut. 25th Regt. (K.O.B.), fourth 
son of Robert Crossman, esq., of Westbourne- 
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terr., Hyde-park, and Cheswick, near Beal, 
Northumberland.' 

At Exeter, Marianne, wife of the Rev. R. 
Croly, M.A., Incumbent of Dunkeswell and 
Dunkeswell Abbey, Devon, and fourth dau. of 
the late John Bond, esq., of Newbridge-house, 
near Bath. 

At Mercury-house, Little Ealing, aged 36, 
Laura Selina, eldest dau. of the late Rev. 
Edward Trimmer, of Putney, Surrey. 

March 31. At his residence, Rochester, aged 
55, Staff-Surgeon John Duncan MacDiarmid, 
M.D., -M.R.C.S.E., late 71st Regt. Highland 
Light Infantry. 

At Eastham Rectory, Worcestershire, Eliza 
Jane, wife of the Rev. Henry Browne. 

At the Rectory, Sigglesthorne, near Hull, 
Elizabeth Frances, wife of the Ven. Arch- 
deacon Bentinck. 

At High Warden, near Hexham, aged 48, 
Caroline Hope, wife of John Errington, esq., 
J.P. She was the eldest dau. of the late Rev. 
J. W. D. Waddilove, of Beacon-grange, for- 
merly of Ripon, and niece of the late Sir James 
Graham, of Netherby. 

Lately. In the workhouse at Morpeth, aged 
36, Alexander Birnie, a man of considerable 
talent, and poet of no mean order. He had 
been found in a straw stack at the Stobhill 
brickworks near that town, where, according 
to his statement (which was corroborated by 
a diary he had kept a few weeks previous, in 
which entries appear to have been regularly 
made up to the time of his entering the stack), 
he had been concealed without food or drink 
for a fortnight. He was removed by the 
police to the Workhouse Hospital, where, in 
consequence of the swollen condition of his 
feet, his Wellington-boots required to be cut 
off. Owing to privation and the long-continued 
pressure of his boots, acting on a system de- 
bilitated previously by habitual intemperance, 
and notwithstanding the cautious administra- 
tion of food and warmth, mortification of both 
feet set in, which speedily caused his death. 
His career had been a varied one. At one time 
he was the minister of a Baptist chapel at 
Preston, and afterwards an auctioneer, but his 
intemperate habits prevented his establishing 
himself in either case, and his chief support 
was derived from precarious literary employ- 
ment. At length he started a penny weekly 
paper, the “ Falkirk Liberal,” but this failing, 
he repaired to Edinburgh, where he got into 
bad company, and was robbed of his small re- 
maining stock of money. He then in despair 
took laudanum, but swallowing too large a 
dose, his stomach rejected it, and his life was 
spared. Soon after he started on foot for New- 
castle, but he spent his last penny for a roll at 
Morpeth, and here his career was ended. It 
would appear that fatigue overpowered him, 
and he crept into the stack and covered him- 
self over with straw, with the intention of 
sleeping or starving to death, as evidenced by 
the last entry in a diary that he had with him, 
and which also contained notes of his various 
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literary productions; it reads as follows :— 
“Some kind hand may make a selection of my 
articles and speeches, in this and in another 
at Chester-le-Street, in the ‘ Chester-le-Street 
Liberal’ and ‘ Falkirk Advertiser and Liberal,’ 
and publish them on behalf of my widow and 
family.” 

Apriil. At Torquay, Elizabeth, widow of 
Lord Brandon (title extinct in 1832), and dau. 
of the late Col. David La Touche, of Upton, co. 
Carlow, and granddau. maternally of the first 
Ear! of Milltown. 

At Hill Ash, Dymock, Gloucestershire, aged 
69, Capt. Thomas Holbrook, R.N. 

At her residence, Raleigh-house, Brixton- 
Rise, aged 73, Jane Eleanor, relict of the Rev. 
W. H. Springett, M.A. 

At Cranbrook, aged 89, Sarah, widow of the 
Rev. Daniel Williams Davies, M.A. 

In the wreck of the steamer ‘‘ Mars,” from 
Waterford to Bristol, Augusta, youngest dau. 
of John Coombe, esq., Harbour View, near 
Waterford; also Capt. R. W. T. Russell, 6th 
Bengal Native Infantry, nephew of Mrs. 
Coombe, together with his wife, child, and 
servant. 

April 2. At Charlton, Kent, aged 86, Gen. 
Sir George Whitmore, K.C.H., Colonel Com- 
mandant Royal Engineers. The deceased was 
son of George Whitmore, esq., of Slaughter, 
Gloucestershire, and was born at the Manor- 
house, Lower Slaughter, in 1775. He entered 
the Royal Academy at Woolwich at the age of 
14, and four years afterwards received his first 
commission. He subsequently served with his 
corps at Gibraltar, the West Indies, Malta, 
and the Ionian Islands; in the year 1846 was 
dant of the Royal 
Engineers, an appointment which he held up 
to the time of his death, and attained the rank 
of General in the army in 1854. Previous to 
1846 he had been lieutenant-governor of the 
Royal Military Academy at Woolwich. He 
was a Knight Commander of the Order of the 
Guelphs of Hanover, and in 1832 was created 
a Knight Bachelor. 

At the Chat de Roquefort, near Yvetot, 
in Normandy, Anne Mary, Countess de Cossette, 
widow of the Count Edouard de Cossette, and 
third dau. of the late David Fell, esq., of 
Caversham-grove, Oxon. 

At Brighton, aged 68, William Hallett, esq., 
an alderman of that town, and J.P. for Sussex. 
Mr. Hallett’s career was identical with the 
growth of Brighton. Born on the 10th of 
April, 1794, at Rotherfield, in Sussex, he was 
bred a carpenter, and with his basket of tools 
on his back first set foot in Brighton at the 
age of seventeen. He was employed as a 
workman on the Pavilion, where he after- 
wards, as mayor, presided as the temporary 
lord of those princely halls. After gaining 
further experience by working in the metro- 
polis, he returned and settled at Brighton, 
where he speedily became an employer, bought 
land, entered into large building speculations, 
established and successfully carried on a steam 
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brewery, (still continued by his second son, 
Mr. F.F. Hallett, and his partner, Mr. Abbey,) 
turned his attention to farming, (at the Manor 
Farm, now held by his eldest son, Mr. W. W. 
Hallett,) and success attended his every effort. 
About 1825 he became a public man as one of 
the fourteen commissioners for the government 
of Brighton, and he took an active part in the 
promotion of local improvements. He was 
elected a Director and Guardian of the Poor 
in 1829, and served for some years after ; 
Churchwarden in 1831, and High Constable in 
1834. He was one of the first members of the 
Corporation elected by the burgesses, and was 
at once made an alderman, which position he 
held till his death, serving the office of Mayor 
in 1855-6. Mr. Hallett was a steady friend 
to the local charities, particularly the County 
Hospital; and by his influence with the late 
Marquess of Bristol, with whom he was much 
concerned in building at the eastern end of 
Brighton, he procured the handsome gift of 
twenty acres of land for the parochial ceme- 
tery. His body was interred at his native vil- 
lage of Rotherfield. 

At Bath, Harriett Anne Stewart,’ third dau. 
of the late Holland Watson, esq., of Congleton, 
Cheshire, and widow of the Rev. H. Stewart, 
D.D., Vicar of Moat-hill, co. Waterford. 

At Hilton, near Bridgnorth, aged 35, Mary, 
wife of Lieut.-Col. Smythe, and last surviving 
child of Rear-Adm. Deans, of Cheltenham. 

At Bryn-Bella, Geneva, Annabella, wife of 
Major-Gen. Molyneux Williams, K.H. 

At Greenwich, aged 79, Mr. James Elmes, 
architect, late Surveyor of the Port of London. 
See OprTvarY. 

At Boulogne-sur-Mer, Margaret, wife of 
Lieut.-Col. Forbes. 

At his residence, Walmer, aged 70, Edmund 
Thompson, esq., J.P. 

April3. At Aston Abbotts House, Aylesbury, 
aged 62, Admiral Sir James Clark Ross, the 
celebrated polar voyager. The deceased was 
the third son of Mr. Geo. Ross, of Balsorroch, 
co. Galloway, and nephew of Sir John Ross, 
C.B., but was born in London in 1800. He 
entered the Navy in 1812, and became Rear- 
Admiral of the White in 1858. He served 
in all the naval expeditions for the discovery of 
the North-West Passage from 1818 to 1833 ; dis- 
covered and plantedthe British flag on the north 
magnetic pole in 1831; crossed the Atlantic to 
relieve the frozen whalers in Baffin’s Bay in 
1836; commanded the expedition to the Ant- 
arctic regions from 1839 to 1842, and approached 
within 160 miles of the south magnetic pole. 
He received the honorary degree of D.C.L. 
from Oxford in 1844, was elected a Fellow of 
the Royal Society in 1827, and of the Linnean 
Society in 1823, and was also honorary member 
of the Society of Northern Antiquaries, Copen- 
hagen, corresponding member of the Geo- 
graphical Society of Paris, &c. He received 
the founder's gold medal from the Geographical 
Society of London in 1841, the gold medal 
of the Geographical Society of Paris in 1842, 
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and a piece of plate from the subscribers to the 
Land Arctie Expedition in 1833. 

At Woolwich, aged 40, Major Mortimer Adye, 
Royal Artillery. 

At Burwarton, Shropshire, Mary, wife of 
the Ven. Archdeacon Waring. 

At Nice, aged 68, John Row, esq., late In- 
spector-General of Hospitals, H.M.’s Bengal 
Army. 

At his residence, Park-terr., Islington, aged 
84, Mr. Edward Reeves, for nearly 70 years the 
faithful confidential clerk of Messrs. Giennie 
and Farquhar, proctors, Doctors’ Commons. 

April 4. In,Cadogan-place, London, aged 74, 
the Hon. John Edmund Elliot, late M.P. for 
the county of Roxburgh. The deceased was 
the youngest son of Gilbert, first Earl of Minto, 
and was born in 1788. In early life he entered 
the Civil Service of the Hon. East India Com- 
pany in Bengal, but retired in 1830. In 1837 
he was elected member for the county of Rox- 
burgh, and continued to represent that con- 
stituency in Parliament until 1841, when he 
Was an unsuccessful candidate. He was, how- 
ever, again returned in 1847, and sat until 
1859. He was Secretary of the Board of Control 
for some time, but resigned that appointment 
in 1852. 

At St. Leonard’s-on-the-Sea, aged 58, Joanna 
Frances, third dau. of the late Sir Francis 
Burdett, bart. 

At his residence, King’s Newton, Derbyshire, 
aged 59, Joseph Thomas Cantrell, esq., Judge 
of the County Court of Derbyshire. 

At Clifton, aged 70, Clara Barbara, widow of 
the Rev. J. Spencer Knox. 

April 5. At Torquay, aged 81, General Sir 
Robert Houstoun, K.C.B., of Clerkington, Had- 
dingtonshire. He entered the army of the 
East India Company at an early age, and pro- 
ceeded to Bengal in 1795, where he continued 
to serve for twenty-five years, taking part in 
all the operations under Lord Lake, &c., during 
that period, including twelve battles or actions 
and nine sieges. He became a general in the 
East India Company’s service in 1854, and was 
for ten years Governor of the Military College 
at Addiscombe ; on his retirement he received 
from the Directors of the East India Company 
a piece of plate of the value of £500 in testimony 
of their estimation of his services. 

At the residence of her son, (Colonel Charles 
Bingham, R.A., Woolwich,) aged 85, Sarah 
Osmond Bingham, widow of Col. Charles Cox 
Bingham, R.A. 

At Holly-green, Worcestershire, aged 97, 
Penelope Isabella, widow of the Rev. John 
Broome, formerly Incumbent of Forthampton. 

At Silk Willoughby Rectory, aged 84, Cathe- 
rine, relict of A. Mason, esq., late of Somerset- 
place, Bath. 

April 6. At Dover, aged 64, Stephen Chalk, 
esq., alderman, and a solicitor in extensive 
practice. In polities Alderman Chalk was 
originally allied to the Liberal party, but 
a few years since, in some disgust which he had 
taken at what he thought the unfair and ex- 
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clusive exercise of patronage, he seceded from 
that section of the local politicians and attached 
himself to the Conservative party. 

At Crossrigg-hall, Westmoreland, aged 86, 
Robert Addison, esq. 

At Cossington-villa, Clifton, aged 78, Anne 
Gregory, widow of the Rev. Thomas Bernard 
Coleman, Rector of Church Stretton, Salop. 

At Hayes-park, Middlesex, aged 81, Stephen 
Parrock, esq., formerly assistant-surgeon in 
the 12th Madras N.I. He served with much 
credit in the armies that captured the French 
and Dutch East India Islands, and in the 
arduous service consequent upon the conquest 
of the Island of Java. 

At Coombe Bury, Kingston-on-Thames, Ju- 
dith Agnes, wife of William Henry Millais, esq., 
and second dau. of the late Rev. Chas. Boothby. 

April7. At Bath, aged 78, Catherine Eliza- 
beth, Viscountess Galway, widow of the late 
and mother of the present Viscount Galway. 
She was the only dau. and heir of the late 
Capt. George Handfield. 

In Edinburgh, aged 25, Louisa Frances, fifth 
dau. of the Hon. and Rev. Henry Ward, of Kil- 
linchy, co. Down. 

In St. George’s-terrace, South Kensington, 
Elizabeth, Countess Pepoli, eldest dau. of the 
late Walter Fergus, esq., of Strathore. 

At his residence, Berwick-upon-T weed, aged 
81, Captain George Jeffreys, of Sunwick, Ber- 
wicksbire. 

At Stepney Rectory, Charlotte, wife of the 
Rev. R. Lee, Rector. 

In Warwick-square, aged 51, Charles Lionel 
Maitland Kirwan, esq., of Gelston Castle, and 
late of Dalgin-park, co. Mayo. 

At St. Mark’s Parsonage, Lakenham, aged 
27, Marian, wife of the Rev. Nicholas T. Garry, 
and third dau. of John Murray, esq., of White- 
hall-place. 

In Russell-pl., Fitzroy-sq , of apoplexy, aged 
62, Mr. Sidney Nelson, musical composer. 

April 8. Aged 82, Rear-Adm. Sir W. F. 
Carroll, K.C.B., Lieut.-Governor of Greenwich 
Hospital. See Osrrvary. 

At Hadley, Middlesex, aged 24, Lieut. Ken- 
neth Monro, R.A., youngest son of Cecil Monro, 


esq. 

At Winchester, Henry Charles, second sur- 
viving son of the Rev. J. D. Sirr, D.D., Rector 
of Morestead, Hants. 

At Kingstown, (the residence of his son-in-law, 
C. Norman, esq.,) aged 80,Geo. Harrison Wilson, 
esq., J.P., of Harvest-lodge, co. Tipperary. 

At Bodwigiad Hirwain, aged 47, Morgan 
Morgan, esq , J.P. for the counties of Brecon 
and Glamorgan, and late High Sheriff of 
Brecon. 

April 9. At Buckingham-house, Great Mal- 
vern, Dr. Peter Niddrie, F.R.C.P.E., Surgeon 
Royal Navy. 

At Weymouth, suddenly, Georgiana Phipps, 
wife of the Rev. John Stephenson. 

In Blomfield-road, Maida-hill, aged 49, Mr. 
John Thomas. See OsiTvuary. 

At Bonn-on-the-Rhine, John Cheyne, esq., 
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solicitor, of Liverpool, only son of the late 
Capt. Cheyne, R.N. 

April 10. At Douglas, Isle of Man, aged 15, 
Sophia Clementina, third dau. of Major-Gen. 
A. Abbott, C.B., of the Bengal Artillery. 

In Gloucester-st., Warwick-sq., Pimlico, of 
typhoid fever, Phyllis Isabella, dau. of the late 
Rev. Charles Champneys, M.A. 

At Aislaby, near Pickering, aged 22, Catharine 
Maria, eldest dau. of Henry J. Porter, esq., of 
Aislaby-hall. 

Aprilll. At his residence, Southill, Somer- 
setshire, aged 87, Adm. Sir Edward Chetham- 
Strode, K.C.B., K.C.H. He was the fourth 
son of Thomas Chetham, of Mellor-hall, by 
the eldest dau. of Mr. Edward Strode, a de- 
seendant of Col. William Strode, one of the 
five M.P.’s proscribed by CharlesI, He was 
born in 1775, entered the Navy in 1786, and 
was eminently distinguished at Genoa, Toulon, 
Dantzig, and Algiers. He was Captain Super- 
intendent of the Royal Naval Hospital at 
Haslar, and of the Royal Clarence Victualling- 
yard at Portsmouth, from 1838 to 1841. He 
was made K.C.B. in 1845. 

At Bath, Capt. J. R. Soady, H.M.’s Bombay 
Engineers, youngest son of the late Captain 
Soady, R.N. 

At Reading, Maria Isabella, widow of Major- 
Gen. D. Forbes, C.B., 78th Highlanders, and 
dau. of the late James Forbes, esq., of Hutton- 
hall, and Kingarclock. 

At Stoke, aged 71, Louisa, relict of Capt. B. 
Boyle Thomas, 4th Dragoon Guards, and dau. 
of the late Frederick Dansey, esq., of Stoke 
Devonport. 

At his seat, Whitmore-hall, Staffordshire, 
aged 79, Rear-Adm. Rowland Mainwaring. 
The deceased was present at the battles of the 
Nile and Copenhagen. 

April 12. At Norwood, Surrey, aged 41, Sir 
Sitwell Reresby Sitwell, bart., of Renishaw- 
hall, Derbyshire. He was born at Edinburgh 
in 1820, succeeded his father, Sir George, in 
1853, and married in 1857, the fourth dau. 
of the Hon. Col. H. H. Hutchinson, of Weston- 
hall, Northants. 

At Dublin, (at the residence of her son-in-law, 
T. Vesey Nugent, esq.,) aged 69, Isabella, wife 
of Sir James M. Stronge, bart., of Tynan Abbey, 
co. Armagh. 

At Abbey-road, St. John’s-wood, aged 66, 
Major McNair. 

At Cheltenham, aged 39, Sophia, wife of the 
Rev. Thomas Wood, late of the Bengal Ec- 
clesiastical Establishment. 

Aged 29, Mary Ursula, third dau. of the Rev. 
Thomas Wright Whitaker, Rector of Stanton- 
by-Bridge, Derbyshire. 

April 13. At his residence, Notting-hill, 
aged 72, Lieut.-Gen. John Tulloch, C.B., of 
H.M.’s Indian Army. 

At St. Andrew’s, aged 65, Mrs. George Play- 
fair, widow of George Playfair, esq., Inspector- 
Gen. of Hospitals, Bengal. 

At the residence of her sister, (Mrs. Cox,) at 
Hampstead, aged 47, Elizabeth, widow of Capt. 
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C. M. Palmer, Madras Army, and dau. of the 
Rev. John Hands. 

At her residence, Bath, aged 85, Ann Hunter, 
elder dau. of the late James Dick, esq., and 
sister of the late Adm. John Dick. 

At Torquay, Devon, aged 71, Ann, second 
dau. of the late John Anderson, esq., of Jes- 
mond-house, Northumberland. 

April 14. At his residence, Blandford-sq., 
N.W., John Grant, esq., late Superintending 
Surgeon, Bengal Establishment. 

At King’s-place, Commercial-road East, of 
fever, caught in the discharge of bis duty as 
medical officer, aged 34, Dr. Alfred Richardson. 

In Hill-st., Berkeley-sq., aged 78, Charlotte, 
sister of Adm. Bowles, C.B. 

At Bank-house, Kendal, Westmoreland, aged 
74, Jane, relict of James Wilkinson, esq., of the 
same place. 

At his resid , Hampd t., N.W., aged 
58, William Sanders, many years Secretary to 
the Protestant Association. 

At Chard, aged 73, Marianne, widow of the 
Rev. W. B. Whitehead, late Prebendary of 
Wells, and Vicar of Chard and Timberscombe, 
Somerset 

April 15. In Coleshill-st., Eaton-sq., aged 
80, Louisa, elder surviving dau. of the late 
Rt. Hon. Sir Archibald Macdonald, bart., 
Chief Baron of the Exchequer, and Lady 
Louisa, dau. of the second Marquis of Stafford, 

In Kensington-garden-terrace, Hyde-park, 
aged 64, John Murray, esq., of Touchadam 
and Polmaise. 

At Pendleton, Manchester, aged 65, Robert 
Brandt, esq., Judge of the County Court. 

At Lambeth-terr., aged 85, Ann, eldest dau. 
of the late Rev. Thomas Pearce, D.D., Sub- 
Dean of the Chapels Royal, and Prebend of 
Chester. 

At Haslar Hospital, Gosport, aged 21, Thos. 
Garneys Freeman, esq., R.N. 

At the residence of her sister, (Mrs. Hender- 
son, ) Felderland, near Sandwich, aged 74, Ann, 
youngest dau. of the late Wm. Friend, esq., 
of Ash. 

At Wellfield-house, Bedford, aged 38, Wm. 
Teale, youngest son of the late Rev. Samuel 
Welfitt, of Louth-park, Lincolnshire. 

Alexander Gerard, esq., Cashier of the 
Branch Bank of England, Bristol. 

April 16, In Norfolk-st., Park-lane, aged 
78, Lady Elizabeth Repton. 

Aged 59, the Hon. Edward Henry Roper 
Curzon, son of the 14th Baron Teynham. 

At his residence, Gloucester-sq., Hyde-park, 
Col. Sir William Lockyer Freestun, K.C.T., 
and of the Belvidere, Weymouth, Dorset. 

At his residence, Addison-terr., Kensington, 
Lewis Bentley Oliver, esq., M.D., surgeon to 
his late R.H. the Duke of Kent. 

In Cavendish-sq., aged 21, Robert Henry 
Burrows, Demy of Magdalen College, Oxford, 
and second son of George Burrows, M.D. 

At Clarence-lawn, Dover, aged 76, Ann 
Maria, dau. of the late Richard Denne, esq., 
of Winchelsea. 
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At Chedburgh Rectory, Cecilia, wife of the 
Rev. W. C. Rawlinson. 

At Aldershott Camp, aged 38, Capt. Drought 
Richard Croasdaile, 61st Regt. 

April 17. At Torquay, aged 74, the Dowager 
Lady Seale, relict of Sir John Seale, bart., 
M.P., Col. of the South Devon Militia. 

At St. Leonard’s, Frances Ann, second dau. 
of the Rev. Sir Henry Thompson, bart. 

At Westmoreland, Bray, co. Wicklow, aged 
75, Elizabeth, eldest dau. of the late Walter 
Hore, esq. 

At Marseilles, Elizabeth, wife of Joseph 
Severn, esq., H.B.M.’s Consul at Rome. 

In Upper Belgrave-pl., aged 33, Julia, wife 
of Chas. Mann, esq., and dau. of the late 
Samuel C. Stiles, esq., R.N. 

April 18. At his residence, in Eaton-square, 
Sir John West, G.C.B., Admiral of the Fleet. 
See Onrrvary. 

At Greenwich, aged 78, Capt. Sison, R.N. 

At Foxley, Hereford, aged 62, John Daven- 
port, esq., of Foxley, and of Watwood-hall, 
Staffordshire. 

At Ballyalla, co. Clare, the residence of her 
brother (Capt. W. Stacpoole, M.P.), Diana, 
wife of C. M. Parkinson, esq. 

At Glasgow, aged 95, Mrs. Frances Wallace, 
relict of James Murdoch, esq., Glasgow. 

April 19. At her residence, Grosvenor-sq., 
aged 81, Louisa Mary, Countess Dowager of 
Sandwich. 

At Brighton, aged 73, Major-Gen. Richard 
Home, H.M.’s Indian Army. 

At the residence of her brother, (Jas. Sewell, 
esq.,) Thorn-bank, Didsbury, near Manchester, 
Frances, youngest dau. of the late Rev. James 
Sewell, Vicar of Biddulph, Staffordshire. 

Mary Almeria, wife of the Rev. J. Sandys, 
Rector of Pakefield, Suffolk, and dau. of the 
late Rev. Cooper Willyams, Rector of King- 
stone, Kent. 

April 20. At Bath, aged 68, Vice-Admiral 
Norwich Duff, J.P. and D.L. for the counties 
of Somerset and Banffshire, and one of the few 
surviving officers who were engaged under 
Nelson at the battle of Trafalgar. He entered 
the Navy in June, 1805, as first-class volunteer 
on board the “Mars,” 74, commanded by his 
father. After the battle of Trafalgar, he succes- 
sively joined the “ Euryalus,”’ 36, and ‘‘ Ajax,” 
74, and was on board the latter ship until her 
destruction off Tenedos, in February, 1807. 
Admiral (then Captain) Duff retired on half- 
pay in April, 1822. 

At Ripon, Charlotte, wife of Capt. Robinson, 
R.N. 

At Pau, France, Capt. H. E. Willett, late of 
H.M.’s 36th Regt., eldest son of Edward Willett, 
e@sq., Norwich. 

At Shustoke, Coleshill, Warwickshire, aged 
78, Dorothy, widow of Edward Croxall, esq. 
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At the Shrubbery, Uxbridge, aged 71, 
Frances Mary, widow of the Rev. John Smith, 
B.D., Rector of Acton, Middlesex. 

At Wolverhampton, aged 39, the wife of 
the Rev. J. P. Palmer. 

April 21. At the residence of Capt. Wasey, 
R.N., Southsea, Hants, aged 58, Hen. Christo- 
pher Ludlow, M.D., late of the 2nd Madras 
Cavalry. 

At Brighton, aged 73, Mary Fraser, widow 
of Capt. John Taylor, R.N. 

At Ridgeway, Plympton, aged 81, Mary, 
relict of John Smith Braine, esq., of H.M.’s 
Navy Pay Office. 

April 22. At Hastings, aged 75, Capt. Sir 
John Kincaid, formerly Inspector of Prisons 
and Factories for Scotland and for the north of 
England. Sir John was born at Dalbeath, 
near Falkirk, in January, 1787, and was the 
second son of John Kincaid, esq., of Dalbeath, 
by the dau. of John Gaff, esq. He entered the 
army in 1809, and served throughout the Pe- 
ninsular war with the Rifle Brigade, from 
which he retired, as captain, in 1831. He led 
the storming party of the light division at 
Ciudad Rodrigo, and received the Peninsular 
medal with nine clasps, also the medal for 
Waterloo, where his horse was killed under 
him. When a vacancy took place, in 1845, in 
one of the exonships of H.M.’s Royal Body 
Guard, being the one which is vested in the 
Horse Guard authorities, the appointment was 
conferred on Sir John, by the late Duke of 
Wellington. In 1852, on becoming senior exon, 
he was knighted according to the usual cus- 
tom. In 1847 he was appointed Government 
Inspector of Prisons for Scotland ; and in 1850, 
on the death of Mr. Stewart, of Dunearn, Sir 
George Grey conferred on him the conjoined 
appointment of Inspector of Prisons and Fac- 
tories, which he but recently resigned on ac- 
count of failing health. Sir John was the au- 
thor of “‘ Adventures in the Rifle Brigade,” 
and “ Random Shots from a Rifleman.” 

At Leamington, very suddenly, aged 77, 
John Ryle, esq., of Anglesey, near Gosport, 
formerly M.P. for Macclesfield. 

In Chester-sq., Louisa Jane, eldest dau. of 
the late Rev. George Tyrwhitt Drake, Rector of 
Malpas, Upper Mediety. 

April 23. Of rapid decline, aged 16, Agnes 
Frances, second dau. of the Rev. Eardley C. 
Holt, of Lower Belgrave-st., Eaton-sq. 

At Handcomb-hall, West Ham, Eastbourne, 
Sussex, the residence of his son, aged 81, Sam. 
Tayler, esq., formerly of Little Bowden, North- 
amptonshire. 

Lately. At Upwell, Cambridgeshire, aged 
76, Robert Clayton Ruspini, esq., only sur- 
viving son of the first Chevalier Ruspini, of 
Pall Mall. 
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TABLE OF MORTALITY AND BIRTHS IN THE DISTRICTS OF LONDON. 
(From the Returns issued by the Registrar-General.) 
DEATHS REGISTERED. 





Deaths in Districts, &c., in the Week 
SUPERINTENDENT : Popula- ending Saturday, 
REGISTRARS’ Gos 
in 
DISTRICTS. 1861, || Mar. | Mar. | Apr. | Apr. 
22, | 29, 5, | 12, 
1862. | 1862. | 1862. 1862. 














° o 


Mean Temperature ‘ 3 47-9 486 | 43°8 








London. . .. . 78029 |2803921 1299 





1-6. West Districts .| 10786 | 463373 
7-11. North Districts .| 13533 | 618201 
12-19. Central Districts 1938 | 378058 
20-25. East Districts . 6230 | 571129 
26-36. South Districts .| 45542 


























Week ending 
Saturday, 





Mar. 22 . 1271 |i 921 
Pe 29. 242 | 239 | 49 | 1360 1083 
Apr. 3 224 208 | 37 | 1299 1010 
* 2. 217 196 | 34 | 1252 930 
fee BB 196 | 223) 43 | 1331] 955 | 961 



































QUANTITIES and AVERAGE PRICES of BRITISH CORN, &c., 


Sold in Mark-lane during the week ending Tuesday, April 22, from the Returns to the Inspector by 
the Corn Factors, 


Qrs. s. d. Qrs. 8. d. Qrs. s. d. 
Wheat ... 1,914... 58 10} Oats ... 600... 21 0] Beans... 415... 39 O 
Barley ... 885... 41 2]Rye ... 20... 38 O| Peas... 53... 40 9 


AGGREGATE AVERAGE OF LAsT SIx 
g. @. 











PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW AT SMITHFIELD, Aprit 17. 
Hay, 27. Os. to 47. 15s. — Straw, 11. 18s. to 27. 2s. — Clover, 37. 10s. to 5/. 15s. 


NEW METROPOLITAN CATTLE-MARKET. 
To sink the Offal—per stone of 8lbs. 
seveee-48. Od. to 48. 6d. Head of Cattle at Market, Aprit 17. 
Beasts 70 


COAL-MARKET, Aprit 21. 
Best Wall’s-end, per ton, 16s. Od. to 17s. Od. Other sorts, 13s. 6d. to 15s. Od. 
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METEOROLOGICAL DIARY, sy H. GOULD, late W. CARY, 181, Stranp. 
From March 24, to April 23, inclusive. 

. |Barom. Thermometer.|Barom. 





Weather. 


8 o'clock 
Morning 
Noon 
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cloudy 
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cloudy 

rain, cloudy 





94\\cloudy, fair 
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do. fair, rain 
rain, cly. rain 
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17\\cloudy, rain 
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DAILY PRICE OF STOCKS. 





New 
3 per 
Cents. 


Ex. Bills. 
£1,000. 


Bank 
Stock. 





shut | 17.18 pm. 
17. 20 pm. 
. 19 pm. 
. 19 pm. 
- 20 pm. 
- 20 pm. 
. 20 pm. 
- 20 pm. 
. 20 pm. 
. 21 pm. 
. 21 pm. 
. 21 pm. 
18 pm. 
18 pm. 
18 pm. 
18, 21 pm. 
18 pm. 
18. 21 pm. 
18 pm. 
18. 21 pm. 
18. 21 pm. 
21 pm. 





924 
924 
92 

92 

924 
924 
92 

92 

92 

924 
924 
924 
92} 
92% 
92% 
92 
924 
924 
924 
924 
924 


92$ 
Friday. 

924 # | 92} — 
on the |Stock Ex/change. ‘ 

924 § | 92 # | 238 18 pm. 
92 #:'!92§ #1238 94! 17. 21 pm. 
ALFRED WHITMORE, 

Stock and Share Broker, 

19, Change Alley, London, E.C. 
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237 9 
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237 8% 
2374 9 
237 9 
239 

238 40 





28 pm. 
30 pm. 








30 pm. 
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28 pm.| 1083 





18. 21 pm. 





108} 


28 pm. 
108% 


27 pm. 





Mar. 
and 
April. 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
31 
A.l 

2 
3 
4 
5 
7 
8 
9 
10 
1l 
12 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
21 
22 
23 
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